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“THE ISLAND 
OF SURPRISE” 


a new novel by 
Cyrus Townsend Brady 


author of “‘The Island of Regeneration,” 
“Britton of the Seventh,” etc. 


will be the next big serial feature in The Red 
Book Magazine. ‘The novel tells the story of 

oung Robert Lovell, who is swept from New 
York into strange adventures and cast on an is- 
land with two beautiful young women, each one 
of whom claims to be his wife—and neither one 
of whom he has ever seen before, so far as he 
can remember. The novel is packed with real 
entertainment from beginning to end. It is full 
of surprises. (That’s where it gets its title.) 
You'll regret it if you miss any of them. So 
begin with the first installment — 


IN THE FEBRUARY ISSUE OF 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
ON THE NEWS-STANDS JANUARY 23RD. 
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brakeman, the 


‘© this here head 
same being a large, coarse. 
hairy, rectangular person with 

+a square-toced jaw and a 

square-jawed toe, he up and boots the 
two of us right off this here freight 
train.” 

My old and revered friend. Scanda 
lous Doolan, is much addicted to open- 
ing a narrative smack down the middle. 
as though it were an oyster, and then, by 
degrees, working both ways—toward the 
start and the finish. So it did not greatly 
surprise me that without preface, dedica- 
tion, index or chapter-heading, he should 
suddenly introduce a head brakeman and 
a freight train into a conversation which 
until that moment had dealt with topics 
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Right there, in the middle of 

the woods, is a table with a white 
cloth on it, and it’s all covered 
over with the most lucivicious 
looking viands you ever see in 
your life. 


By Irvin S. Cobb 


ERE ts the Irvin Cobb brand of hu- 
mor atits best: the story of tivo hun- 
ery, desperate bunco steerers from Nei 
York and their adventures away from 


not in the least akin to these. Indeed, 
knowing him as I did, it seemed to me all 
the better reason why [I should promptly 
incline the greedy ear, for over and above 
his eccentricities in the matter of launch- 
ing a subject. Mr. Doolan is the only 
member of his calling I ever saw who 
talks in real life as all the members of 
his calling are fondly presumed to talk, 
in story-books and on the stage. 

I harkened, therefore, saying nothing, 
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ioLUS TRATED S 


the bright lights. Tt is the last short 
sory Mr. Cobb wrote before he hurried to 
L:urope to report the war,and in some 
cars it ts the keenest story he ever wrote. 


and sure enough, having dealt for a brief 
passage of time with the incident of a 
certain enforced departure from a certain 
as yet unnamed common carrier, he pres- 
ently retraced his verbal footsteps and 
began at the beginning. 

I quote in full: 


“ SWal . ¢ 

Y Fs. sir, that’s what he does. Refus- 
ing to listen to reason, this here 

7 . 

head brakeman, which anybody could 
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tell just by looking at him that he didn't 
have no heart a-tall and no soul, so as 
you could notice it. he just red lights us 
off into the peaceful and sun-lit bosom 
of the rooral New York State landscape. 
But before reaching the landscape it be- 
comes necessary for us to slide down a 
grade of a perpendicular character. and 
in passing I am much pleased to note that 
the right-of-way is sclf-trimmed _ to 
match the prevalent stvle of scenery, 
with maybe a few cinders. interspersed 
for decorations. There is class of 
travelers which prefers a road-bed rock- 
ballasted. and these is those which goes 
on trains from place to place. There's 
another kind which likes a road-bed 
done in the natural materials. and them’s 


one 
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the kind which goes off trains from time 
to time. And us two, being for the mo- 
ment in this class, we are much gratified 
by the circumstance. 

“And we sits up and dusts ourselves 
off in a nonchalant manner while the 
little old choo-choo continues upon her 
way to Utica, Syracuse, and all points 
west, leaving me and the Sweet Caps Kid 
with all the bright world before us, and 
nothing behind us but the police force. 

“For some months previous to this, me 
and. the Sweet Caps Kid has been so- 
journing in that favored metropolis 
which is bounded on one side by a loud 
Sound and on the other by a steep Bluff, 
and is doing her constant best at all times 
to live up to the surroundings. Needless 
to say, I refer to little Noo Yawk, 
the original haunt of the come-on and 
the native habitat of the sure thing, 
where the jays bite freely and the woods 
are full of fish. We have been doing very 
well there—very, very well, considering. 
What with working the nuts on the side 
streets right off Broadway and playing a 
little three-card monte down round 
Coney in the cool of the evening and 
once in a while selling a sturdy husband- 
man from over Jersey way a couple of 
admission tickets to Central Park, we 
have found no cause to complain at the 
business depression. It sure looks to us 
like confidence has been restored and 
any time she seems a little backward we 
take steps to restore her some ourselves. 
But all of a sudden, something seems 
to tell me that we oughter be moving. 


“WOU know how them mysterious 

premonitions comes to a feller. A 
little bird whispers to you, or you have a 
dream, or else you walk into the mitt- 
joint and hand a he-note to a dark com- 
plected lady wearing a red kimono and 
a brown mustache, and she takes a flash 
at your palm and seems to see a dark man 
coming with a warrant, followed by a 
trip up a great river to a large stone 
building like a castle. Or else Head- 
quarters issues a general alarm, giving 
names, dates, personal description, size 
of reward and place where last seen. 
This time it’s a general alarm. From 
what I could gather, a downcasted Issy 
Wisenheimer has been up to the front 
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parlor beefing about his vanishing bank- 
roll and his disappearing breast-pin. You 
wouldn't think a self-respecting citizen 
of a great Republic like this’n would 
carry on so over thirty-eight dollars in 
currency and a diamond so yeller it 
woulda been a topaz if it had been any 
yellower. But such was indeed the case. 
[I gleans a little valuable information 
from a friendly barkeeper who’s got a 
brother-in-law at the Central Office, and 
so is in position to get hold of much 
interesting and timely chit-chat before it 
becomes common gossip throughout the 
neighborhood. So then I takes the Sweet 
Caps Kid off to one side and I says to 
him, I says: 

“ *Kiddo,’ I says, ‘listen: I’ve got < 
strong presentiment that we should 
oughter be going completely away from 
here. If we don’t, the first thing you 
know some plain-clothes bull with fallen 
arches and his neck shaved ’way up 
high in the back will be coming round 
asking us to go riding with him down 
town into the congested district. and if 
we declines the invitation, like as not 
he’ll muss our clothes all up. Do you 
seem to get my general drift?’ I says. 

““Huh,’ he says, ‘you talk as if 
there’d been a squeal.’ 

* ‘Squeal?’ T says. ‘Squeal? Son, you 
can take it from me there’s been a regu- 
lar season of grand opera. You and m« 
are about to be accused of pernicious a 
tivity. What’s more, they're liable to 
prove it. There’s a movement on foot in 
influential quarters to provide us wit! 
board and lodgings at a place which I 
will not name to you in so many words 
on account of your weak heart. ‘The work 
there,’ I says, ‘is regular, and the meals 
is served on time, and you’re protected 
from the damp night air; but,’ [ says 
‘the hours is too long and too confining 
to suit me.’ I’ve knowed probably a 
thousand fellers in my _ time that 
sojourned up at Bird Center-on-the 
Hudson anywhere from one to fifteen 
years on a stretch, and I never seen one 
of them yet but had some fault to find 
with the place. 

“ Whereas, on the other hand,’ I says. 
‘all nature seems to beckon to us. Let’s 
you and me steal forth under the billowy 
blue caliber of Heaven and make hay 
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while the haymakers are good. Let us 
quit the city with its temptations and its 
snares and its pitfalls, specially the last 
named,’ I says, ‘and in some peaceful 
spot far, far away, let us teach Uncle 
Joshua Whitcomb that the hand is 
quicker than the eye, him paying cash 
down in advance for the lessons. ‘Tubby 
sure, the pickings has been excellent here 
in the shadow of the skyscrapers, and it'll 
probably be harder sledding out amongst 
the disk-harrow boys. Everybody reads 
the papers these days, only the Rube be- 
lieves what he reads and the city guy 
don’t. I hate to go, but I aint comfortable 
where I am. When my scalp begins to 
itch like it does now that’s a sign of a 
close hair-cut coming on. I’ve got edu- 
cated dandruff,’ I says, ‘and it aint never 
fooled me yet. In short,’ I says, ‘I’ve been 
handed the office to skiddoo, and in such 
cases I believe in skiddooing. Let us 


create a vacancy in these parts sine 
quinine — which,’ I says, ‘is Latin, 
meaning it’s a bitter dose but vou 


gotta take it.’ 

““T can start right this minute,’ says 
Sweet Caps; ‘my tooth-brush is packed 
and all I’ve got to do is to put on my 
hat. S’pose we run up to a Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street, which is a nice se- 
cluded spot,’ he says, ‘and catch the 
rattler.’ 

“ “How are you fixed for currency?’ I 
says. ; 

“ ‘Fixed? he says. ‘I aint fixed a-tall. 
Aint you been carrying the firm’s bank- 
roll? Say, aint you?’ 

” ELL, right there I has to break 

the sad news to him. I does it as 
gentle as I could but still he seems 
peeved. Money has caused a lot of suffer- 
ing in this world, they tell me, but I’m 
here to tell you the lack of it’s been re- 
sponsible for consider’ble many _heart- 
burnings too. Up until that minute I 
hadn’t had the heart to tell the Sweet 
Caps Kid that our little joint partner- 
ship bank-roll is no longer with us. I’d 
been saving back them tidings for a more 
suitable moment, but now I has to tell 
him. 

“Tt seems that the night before, I had 
been tiger hunting in the jungle down at 
Honest John Donohue’s. Of course I 
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should have knowed better than to go up 
against a game run by anybody calling 
hisself Honest John. Them complimen- 
tary monakers always work with the re- 
verse English. You are walking along 
and you see a gin-mill across the street 
with a sign over the door which says it’s 
Smiling Pete’s Place, and you cross over 
and look in, and behind the bar is an old 
guy who aint heard anything that really 
pleased him since the Martinique disas- 
ter. He’s standing there with his lip 
stuck out like a fender on a street car, 
and a bung starter handy, just hoping 
that somebody will come in and start to 
start something. That’s Smiling Pete. As 
for this here Donohue, he’s so crooked he 
can’t eat nothing except stick candy and 
cheese straws without he gets cramps in 
his stomach. He’d take the numbers off 
your house. That’s why they call him 
Honest John. I know all this, good and 
well, but what’s a feller going to do 
when his is the only place in town that’s 
open? You’ve got to play somewheres, 
aint you? Somehow, I always was sort of 
drawed to faro. 

“Well, you know the saying—one 
man’s meat is another’s pizen. He was 
my pizen and I certainly was his meat. 
So now, I aint got nothing in my pockets 
except the linings. 

“T tells the Sweet Caps Kid just how 
it was—how right up to the very last 
minute I kept expecting the luck to turn 
and how even then I mighta got it all 
back if the game-keeper hadn’t been so 
blamed unreasonable and mercenary. 
When my last chip is gone I holds up 
a finger for a marker and tells him I'll 
take another stack of fifty, all blues this 
time, but he only looks at me sort of 
chilly and distrustful and remarks in a 
kind of a bored way that there’s nothing 
doing. 

“¢That’ll be all right,’ I says to him. 
‘T’ll see you to-morrow.’ 

“ ‘No, you wont,’ he says, spiteful-like. 

“Why, I says, ‘wont you be here to- 
morrow ?” 

“Qh ves,’ he says, ‘we'll be here to- 
morrow but you wont.’ 

“Ts that so?’ I says, sarcastical. 
‘Coming in,’ I says, ‘I thought I seen the 
word IV elcome on the doormat.’ 

“‘Going out,’ he says, ‘you’ll notice 
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that. spelled backward, it’s a French 
word signifying Jind Your Step. 

“And while I’m thinking up a proper 
come-back for that last remark of his’n 
somebody hands me my hat, and in less’n 
a minute, seems-like, I’m out in the street 
keeping company with myself. 


“| TELLS all this to the Sweet Caps 
Kid, but still he don’t seem satisfied 
with my explanation, That's one draw- 
back to the Kid’s disposition— he gets 
ill put out over the least little thing. So 
I says to him: ‘Cheer up,’ I says, ‘things 
aint so worse. Due to my being in right 
with the proper parties we gets this here 
advance tip. and we beats the barrier 
while this here fat Central Office bull, 
who thinks he wants us. is slipping his 
collar on over his head in the morning. 
Remember,’ I says, “we are voing to the 
| ie little birdies sing 
and the flowers bloom. Providence,’ I 
says, ‘has an eve on every sparrow that 
falls, but nothing is said about the jays,’ 
I says, ‘and we'll see if a few of them 
wont fall for our little cute tricks.’ 
“Tubby sure, I'm speaking figurative. 
I aint really aiming for the deep woods 
proper. Only [ve been in Noo Yawk 
long enough to git the Noo Yawk habit 
of thinking everybody beyond Rahway, 
New Jersey, is the Far West. [’'m really 
figuring to land in one of them small 
junction points, such as Cleveland or 
Pittsburgh. And we would too, if. it 
hadn’ta been for that there head brake 


Tass where t 
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“Anyway, we moons round in a kind 
of an unostentatious way. with the Kid 
still acting peevish and low in his mind, 
and me saying little things every now and 
then to chirk him up, until the shank of 
the evening arrives ‘long about two A. M. 
Phen we slips over into the vards below 
Riverside Drive, taking due care not to 
wake up no sleeping policeman on the 
way. There we presently observes a 
freight train, which is giving signs of 
getting ready to make up its mind to go 
somewheres. 

“A freight train is like a woman. 
When you see a woman coming out of 
the front door and running back seven 
or eight times to get something she’s for- 
got, you know that woman is on her 
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way. And it’s the same with tfreights; 
that’s why they call ’em she'y. Pretty soor 
this here freight quits vacilliating back 
and forth, and comes sliding down past 
where we’re waiting. 

““Fere comes a side-door Pullman, 
with the side door open.’ I saVs ‘Let’s 
get on and book a couple of lowers. 

““How do you know where she’s 
going ?’ says the Kid, him being greatly 
addicted to idle questions. 

“*T don’t.’ IT says: ‘the point is that 


she’s going. To-night she will be here 
but to-morrow she will be extensively 
elsewhere ; and so,’ I says, ‘will we. Let 
us therefore depart from these parts 
while the departing is good,’ I says. 

“Which we done so, just like I’m tell- 
ing you. And for some hours we trundles 
along very snug and comfortable, both 
of us being engrossed in sleep. When we 
wakes up it’s another day, and _ the 
wicked city is far, far behind us, and we 
are running through a district which is 
entirely surrounded by scenery. If it 
hadn’ta been that something keeps re- 
minding me I aint had no breakfast I 
coulda been just as happy. 

“‘Where’ll we git off?’ says Sweet 
Caps, setting up and rubbing his eyes. 

“ Well.’ I says, ‘we takes our choice 
Mavbe Albany,’ I says. ‘The legislature 
is in special session there, and a couple 
of grafters more or less wont make mn 
material  difference—thev’ll — probably 
take us for members. Maybe Rochester,’ 
I says, ‘which is a pleasant citv, full of 
large and thriving industries. Maybe.’ I 
says, ‘if this here train don’t take a no 
tion to climb down off the track and go 
berry-picking, maybe Chicago. Of 
course,’ I says, ‘Chi aint quite so polished 
as Noo Yawk. Chi has been called crude 
by some. When I think of Noo Yawk,’ 
I says, ‘I think of a peroxide chorus lady 
going home at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing in two taxicabs, but when I think of 
Chicago I’m reminded of a soused hired 
girl, with red hair, on a rampage. But,’ 
I says, ‘what’s the difference? FEvery- 
where you go,’ T says, ‘there’s always 
human life and Chicago is reputed to be 
quite full of population and very prob- 
ably we can find a few warm hearted 
persons there who are more or less ad- 
dicted to taking a chance.’ 
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“But you know how it is in these 
matters — you never can tell. Just 
as I’m concluding my remarks touching 
on our two largest cities, this here brake- 
man comes snooping along and intimates 
that we better be thinking about getting 
off. He’s probably the biggest brakeman 
living. If he was any bigger than what 
he is, he’d be twins. We endeavors to 
argue him out of the notion but it seems 
like he’s sort of set in his mind. Besides, 
being so much larger than either one of 
us or both of us put together, for that 
matter, he has the advantage in repartee. 
So he makes an issue of it and we sees 
our way clear to getting off without wait- 
ing for the locomotive to slow up or any- 
thing. After our departure, the train 
continues on its way thither, we remain- 
ing hither. 

“‘*My young friend,’ I says when the 
dust has settled down, ‘the question 
which you propounded about five min- 
utes ago is now answered in the affirma- 
tive. This is where we get off—right 
here on this identical spot. I don’t know 
the name of the place,’ I says; ‘maybe 
it’s so far out in the suburbs that they 
aint found time to get round to it yet 
and give it a name; but,’ I says, ‘there’s 
one consolation. By glancing first up this 
way and then down that way you will 
observe that from here to the point 
where the rails meet down yonder is 
exactly the same distance that it is from 
here to where the rails meet up yonder- 
ways—proving,’ I says, ‘that we are in 
the exact center of the country. So let us 
be up and doing,’ I says, ‘—specially 
doing. But the first consideration,’ I 
say, ‘is vittles.’ 


i OU know me well enough to 
know,” interjected Mr. Doolan, 
interrupting the thread of his narrative 
for a moment and turning to me with a 
wave of his stout arm, “that I aint no 
glutton. I can eat my grub when it’s set 
before me or I can let it alone, only I 
never do. I never begin to think about 
the next meal till I’m almost through 
with the last one. And right now my 
mind seems to dwell on breakfast. 
“Well, anyway we arises up and goes 
away from there, walking in a general 
direction, and before long we comes to a 
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sign which says we are now approaching 
the incorporated village of Plentiful 
Valley—Auto’s Reduce Speed to Eight 
Miles an Hour—No Tramps Allowed. 
I kind of favors the sound of that name 
—Plentiful Valley. And as I remarks to 
the Sweet Caps Kid, ‘We aint no auto’s 
and we aint no tramps but merely two 
professional men, looking for a chance to 
practise our profession.’ 

“This here is the first valley I ever see 
in the course of a long and more or less 
polka-dotted career that it is all up-hill 
and never no down-hill. Be that as it 
may, we rambles on until it must be 
going on towards nine forty-five o’clock, 
and comes to a neat bungalow on a green 
slope inside of a high white fence. 
There’s a venerable party setting on the 
front porch, in his  shirt-sleeves. He 
looks beneficent and well fed. 

“Pull down your vest, son-boy,’ I 
says to Sweet Caps, ‘and please remem- 
ber not to drink your coffee out of the 
sasser. I have a growing conviction,’ I 
says, ‘that we are about to partake of 
refreshment.’ 

““Hadn’t we better sell this ancient 
guy a few Bermuda oats. or something 
to start off with?’ says he. 

‘Not until after we have et,’ I says; 
‘business before pleasure. And anyway,’ 
I says, ‘I works best on a full stomach. 
Follow your dear uncle,’ I says, ‘and 
don’t do nothing till you hear from me.’ 

“With that I opens the gate and we 
meanders up a neat gravel path. As we 
draws near, the venerable party takes 
his feet down off the railings. 

““Come in,’ he says cordially. ‘come 
right in and rest your face and hands. 
You’re out nice and early.’ 

“ ‘Suffer us,’ I says, ‘to introduce our- 
selves. We are a couple of prominent 
tourist-pedestrians walking from Noo 
Yawk to Portland. Oregon, on a bet. 
This,’ I says, pointing to Sweet Caps, ‘is 
Young Twinkletoes, and I am commonly 
knowed as old King Lightfoot the First. 
3v an unfortunate coincidence.’ I says, 
‘we got separated at an early hour from 
our provision wagon, as a result of which 
we have omitted breakfast and feel the 
omission severely. If we might impose,’ 
I says, ‘upon your good nature to the 
extent of—’ 
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or three chairs and set down, and we'll 
talk it over. To tell you the truth,’ he 
says, ‘] was jest setting here wishing 
somebody would come along and_ visit 
with me a spell. I’m keeping bachelor’s 
hall,’ he says, ‘and raising chickens on 
the side, and sometimes I get a mite 
lonely. I guess maybe the Chink might 
scare up something, although,’ 
‘to tell you the truth there aint hardly a 
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**Ton't mention it,’ he says ; ‘take two 
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in edifying conversation upon the cur- 
rent topics of the day and, very shortly, 
nourishing smells begin for to percolate 
forth from within, causing me to water 
at the mouth until I has all the outward 
symptoms of being an ebb-tide. But this 
here pernicious Sweet Caps Kid. he can’t 
let well enough alone. Observing copious 
signs of affluence upon every side he gets 
ambitious and would abuse the sacred 
right of hospitality about half to three- 





“To think,” he says, more in sorrow than in anger, “that me, who helped Canady Bill sell the first gold brick 
that ever was molded in this country, should in my declining years have a couple of wooden- 


fingered aruatoors try to slip me the oldest graft in the known world.” 


bite in the house, except a couple of 
milk-fed broilers and some fresh to 
mattuses right out of the garden and a 
few hot biscuits and possibly some razz- 
berries with cream; for I’m a simple 
feeder,’ he says, ‘and a very little satisfies 
me.’ 

“He pokes his head inside the door 
and yells to a Jap to put two more places 
at the table. So we reclines and indulges 





quarters of an hour too soon. Out of the 
tail of my eve I sees him reaching in his 
pocket for the educated pasteboards and 
I gives him the high sign to soft pedal, 
but he don’t mind me. Out he comes 
with ’em. 

**A little harmless game of cards,’ he 
says, addressing the elderly guy, ‘en- 
titled,’ he says, ‘California euchre. I 
have here, you will observe, two jacks 
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and an ace—the noble ace of spades. I 
rife and shuffle and drop ‘em ina row. 
the trick being to pick out the ace. Now, 
then,’ goes on this besetted Sweet Caps, 
with a winning smile, ‘just to while away 
the time before breakfast, s’pose you 
make a small bet with me regarding the 
present whereabouts of said ace.’ 


= [" HE party with the whiskers gets 


up: and now. when he speaks I 
sees that in spite of him wearing a brush 
arbor, he aint no real rube. 

“To think,’ he says. more in sorrow 
than in anger. ‘to think that I should 
live to see this day! To think that me. 
who helped Canady Bill sell. the first 
gold brick that ever was molded in this 
country, should in my declining years 
have a couple of wooden-fingered ama 
toors come along and try to slip me the 
oldest graft in the known world! It is 
too much,” he says, ‘it is too much, too 
much. You lower a noble pursuit.’ he 
says, ‘and IT must respectfully but firmly 
request you to be on your way. Il] try 
to forgive you,’ he says, ‘but at this mo 
ment your mere presence offends me. On 
your way out.” he says, ‘kindly latch the 
gate behind you—the chickens might 
stray off. Chickens.’ he says, ‘is not ex- 
citing for steady company.’ he says, ‘but 
in comparison with some humans I've 
met lately, chickens is absolutely gifted 
intellectually. 

“Furthermore.” he says. ‘I would 
offer you a word of advice. although 
vou don’t really deserve it. Beware,’ he 
says, ‘of the constable in the village be- 
yond. You'll recognize him by his whisk 
ers,’ he says. ‘Alongside of him, I look 
like an onion in the face. ‘Ten years ago,’ 
he says, ‘that constable swore a solemn 
oath not never to shave until he’d locked 
up a thousand bums. and,’ he says, ‘he’s 
now on his last lap. Keep moving,’ he 
says, ‘till you feel like stopping. and then 
don’t stop.’ 

“Them edifying smells has made me 
desperate. Besides. not counting the 
Chink, who don’t count, we outnumbers 
him two to one. 

“We don’t go.’ IT savs. ‘until we gets 
a bite.’ 

“Oh! Tl see that you get a bite,’ he 
says. ‘Sato.’ he says, calling off-stage. 


‘kindly unchain Ophelia and Ralph 
Waldo. Ophelia.’ he savs, turning to us, 
‘isa lady Great Dane, standing four feet 
high at the shoulder and very morose in 
disposition, But Ralph Waldo is a cross- 
breed—part Boston bull and part snap- 
ping turtle. Sometimes T think they don’t 
neither one of them care much for 
strangers. Here they come now! Sick 
Tem, pups! 


“QO WEET CAPS starts first but IT beats 

him to the gate by half a length 
Ophelia and Ralph Waldo finishing 
third and fourth, respectively. We fades 
away down the big road, and the last 
thing we sees as we turns a wistful fare- 
well look over our shoulders is them two 
man-eaters raging back and forth inside 
the fence trying to gnaw down the pal- 
ings. and the old guy standing on the 
steps laughing. 

“So we pikes along, me frequently re 
proaching Sweet Caps for his. precipi- 
taney in spilling the beans. We passes 
through the village of Plentiful Valley 
without stopping and watks on and on 
and on some more, until we observes a 
large, prosperous-looking building of red 
brick, like a summer hotel with a lawn 
in front and a high stone wall in front 
of that. A large number of persons of 
both sexes, but mainly females, is wan- 
dering about over the front yard dressed 
in peculiar styles. Leaning over the gate 
is a thick-set man gazing with repug- 
nance upon a lettuce leaf which he is 
holding in his right hand. He sees us 
and his face lights up some, but not 
much. 

“What do. comrades!’ he says; 
‘what's the latest and newest in the great 
world beyond ?’ 

“ “Mister.” IT says. disregarding these 


1 
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pleasantries, ‘how’s the prospects for a 
pair of foot-sore travelers to get a free 
snack of vittles here ?’ 

‘Poor,’ he says, ‘very poor. Even the 
pay-patients, one or two of whom | am 
which, don’t get anything to eat to speak 
of. The diet here,’ he says. ‘is exclusively 
vegeterrible. You wouldn’t scarcely be- 
lieve it,’ he says, ‘but we’re paying out 
good money for this. Some of us is here 
to get cured of what the doctors think 
we’ve got, and some of us is here,’ he 
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says, ‘because as long as we stay here 
they aint so liable to lock us up in a 
regular asylum. Yes,’ he says, pensively, 
‘we've got all kinds here. ‘That lady 
vonder,’ he says, pointing to a large 
female who’s dressed all in white like a 
week’s washing and aint got no shoes 
on, ‘she’s getting back to nature. She 
walks around in the dew barefooted. It 
takes quite a lot of dew,’ he says. ‘And 
that fat one just beyond her believes in 
reincarnation.’ 

“Vou don’t say?’ I says. 

“«Ves,.’ he says, ‘I do. She wont eat 
potatoes, not under no circumstances, 
because she thinks that in her last 
previous existence she was a_ potato 
herself.’ 

“I takes a squint at the lady. She has 
a kind of a round face with two or three 
chins that she don’t actually need, and 
little knobby features. 

“ ‘Well.’ I says, ‘if I’m any judge. she 
aint entirely recovered yet. Might I ask.’ 
I says, ‘what is your particular delusion ? 
Are you a striped cabbage worm or a pet 
white rabbit ?’ 

“I was thinking about that lettuce leaf 
which he held in his mitt. 

“ ‘Not exactly,’ he says, ‘I was such a 
good liver that I developed a bad one 
and so I paid a specialist eighty dollars 
to send me here. At this writing,’ he says, 
‘the beasts of the field have but little on 
me. We both browse, but they’ve got 
cuds to chew on afterwards. It’s sicken- 
ing.’ he says in tones of the uttermost 
conviction. ‘Do you know what we had 
for breakfast this morning? Nuts,’ he 
says, ‘mostly nuts, which it certainly was 
rank cannibalism on the part of many of 
those present to partake thereof.’ he says. 
“This here frayed foliage which I hold 
in my hand,’ he says, ‘is popularly known 
as the mid-forenoon refreshment. It’s 
got imitation salad dressing on it to 
make it more tasty. Later on there’ll be 
more of the same, but the big doings will 
be pulled off at dinner to-night. You just 
oughter see us at dinner,’ he says with a 
bitter laugh. “There'll be a mess of lovely 
boiled carrots,’ he says, ‘and some kind 
of chopped fodder, and if we’re all real 
good and don’t spill things on our bibs 
or make spots on the table-cloth, why, 
for dessert we'll each have a nice dried 
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prune. I shudder to think,’ he says, ‘what 
I could do right this minute to a large 
double sirloin cooked with onions Des- 
demona style, which is to say, smoth- 
ered.’ 

“ ‘Mister,’ I says, ‘I never thought I'd 
fall so low as to be a vegeterrier, but 
necessity,’ I says, ‘is the mother of vin- 
egar. Could you please, sir, spare us a 
couple of bites out of that there ensilage 
of yourn—one large bite for me and one 
small bite for my young friend there to 
keep what little life we have until the 
coming of the corned beef and cabbage ?’ 

“*Fellow sufferer,” he says, ‘listen here 
to me. I’ve got a dear old white haired 
grandmother, which she was  seventy- 
four her last birthday and has always 
been a life-long member of the First 
Baptist Church. I love my dear old 
grandmother. but if she was standing 
right here now and asked me for a nibble 
off my mid-day refreshment I'd tell her 
to go find a truck patch of her own. Yes 
sir. I'd turn her down cold: because if 
I don’t cat cnough to keep me alive to 
get out of here when the time comes I 
wont be alive to get out of here when the 
time comes. Anywhere else I could love 
you like a brother.’ he says, ‘and divide 
my last bite with vou, but not here,’ he 
says. ‘not here! Do you get me?’ he says. 

“Sir.” IT says. ‘I get vou. Take care 
of yourself and don’t get foundered on 
the green truck.’ I says. ‘A bran mash 
now and then and a wisp of cured tim- 
othy hay about once in so long ought to 
keep off the grass colic.’ I says. ‘Come 
on, little playmate.’ I says to Sweet Caps. 
‘let us meander further into this here 
vale of plenty of everything except some- 
thing to eat. Which, by rights,’ I says, 
‘its real name oughter be Hungry Hol- 
low.’ 


“S O WE meanders some more miles 
and pretty soon I’m that empty 

that I couldn’t be no emptier than I am 
without a surgical operation. My voice 
sets weak, and objects dance before my 
eves. 
“After while they quits dancing, and 

I realizes that I’m bowing low before 
probably the boniest lady that ever lived. 
A gold watch has got more extra flesi: on 
it than this lady has on her. She is look- 
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That’s the way I always uster take mine,” he 


ke a aig fried on one side. 


1 


before I quit eating—fried with the sunny side up. 


It looks something | 
says, “ 


* he says. “ 


I'm gazing, 
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ing out of the front window of a small 
cottage and her expression verges on the 
disapproving. As nearly as I can figure 
out she disapproves of everything in gen- 
eral, and a large number of things in 
particular. And I judges that if there is 
any two things in the world which she 
disapproves of more than any other two 
things, those two things is me and the 
Sweet Caps Kid. 

“T removes my lid and starts to speak, 
but she merely waves her arm in a majes- 
tic manner, meaning, if I know anything 
about the sign language, ‘Exit in case 
of dog.’ So we exits without even passing 
the time of day with her and continues 
upon our way through the bright sun- 
shine. The thermometer now registers at 
least ninety-eight in the shade, but then 
of course we don’t have to stay in the 
shade, and that’s some consolation. 

“The next female land-owner we en- 
counters lives away down in the woods. 
She’s plump and motherly-looking, with 
gold bows on her spec’s. She is out in 
her front garden picking pansies and 
potato bugs and other flora and fauna 
common to the soil. She looks up as the 
gate-latch clicks, and beholds me on the 
point of entering. 

“ ‘Madam,’ I says, ‘pardon this here 
intrusion, but in us you behold two weary 
travelers carrying no script and no purse. 
Might I ask you what the chances are of 
us getting a square meal before we per- 
ish ?” 

“Vou might,’ she says. 

“ ‘Might what?’ I says. 

“ ‘Might ask me,’ she says, ‘but I warn 
you in advance, that I aint very good at 
conundrums. I’m a lone widder woman,’ 
she says, ‘and I’ve got something to do,’ 
she says, ‘besides standing out here in the 
hot sun answering riddles for perfect 
strangers,’ she says. ‘So go ahead,’ she 
says. 

“‘\Nadam,’ I says pretty severe, ‘don’t 
trifle with me. I’m a desperate man, and 
my friend here is even desperater than 
what I am. Remember you are alone, and 
at our mercy and—’ 

“ “Oh,” she says, with a sweet smile, ‘I 
aint exactly alone. There’s Tige,’ she 
says. , 

“““T don’t see no Tige,’ I says, glanc- 
ing around hurriedly. 
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“*That aint his fault,’ she says. ‘I'll 
call him,’ she says, looking like it wont 
be no trouble’ whatsoever to show goods. 

“But we don’t wait. ‘Sweet Caps,’ I 
says to him as we hikes round the first 
turn in the road, ‘this district aint mak- 
ing no pronounced hit with me. Every 
time you ast ’em for bread they give you 
a dog. The next time,’ I says, ‘anybody 
offers me a canine, I’m going to take 
him,’ I says. ‘If he can eat me any faster 
than I can eat him,’ I says, ‘he’ll have to 
work fast. And,’ I says, ‘if I should meet 
a nice little clean boy with fat legs— 
Heaven help him!’ 

“And just as I’m speaking them words 
we comes to a lovely glade in the woods 
and stops with our mouths ajar and our 
eyes bulged out like push buttons. ‘Do I 
sleep,’ I says to myself, ‘or am I just 
plain delirious 2’ 

“For right there, out in the middle of 
the woods, is a table with a white cloth 
on it, and it’s all covered over with the 
most lucivicious looking viands you ever 
see in your life, including a ham and a 
couple of chickens and a pie and some 
cool-looking bottles with long necks on 
‘em and gilt-foil crowns upon their regal 
heads. And a couple of flunkies in long- 
tailed coats and knee breeches and white 
Wigs are mooning round, fixing things 
up ship shape. And just then a tall lady 
comes sauntering out of the bushes, and 
she strolls up close and the flunkies bow 
and fall back and she says something 
about everything being now ready for 
Lady Gwyndolin’s garden party and de- 
parts the same way she came. And the 
second she’s out of sight, me and Sweet 
Caps can’t hold in no longer. We busts 
through the roadside thicket and tears 
acrost that open place, licketty-split. It 
seems too good to be true. And it is. 
When we gets up close we realizes the 
horrible truth. 

“The ham is wood and the chickens is 
pasteboard and the pie is a prop pie and 
the bottles aint got nothing in ’em but 
the corks. As we pauses, stupefied with 
disappointment, a cheerful voice calls 
out: ‘That’s the ticket! Hold the spot 
and register grief—we can work the 
scene in and it'll be a knock-out !’ 

“And right over yonder at the other 
side of the clearing stands a guy in a 
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checked suit grinding the handle of a 
moving-picture machine. We has inad- 
vertently busted right into the drammer. 
So we kicks over his table and departs 
on the run, with a whole troupe of them 
cheap fillum-troopers chasing after us. 
calling hard names and throwing sticks 
and rocks and things. 


“A MEIER while. by superior footwork, 
\ our 


ve loses ’em and resumes 
journey. Well, unless you’ve got a mor 
bid mind you wont be interested in 
hearing about our continued sufferings 
I will merely state that by the time five 
o'clock comes we have traveled upwards 
of nine hundred miles. running 
sometimes but mostly walking. 
and my feet is so full of water 
blisters I’ve got riparian rights. 
Nearly everything has hap 
pened to us except something to 
cat. So we comes to 
the edge of a green 
field alongside the 
road and I falls in 
a heap, and Sweet 
Caps he falls in an 
other heap along 
side of me, making 
two heaps in all. 

* “Kiddo, I says, 
‘let us recline here 
and enjoy the beau 
ties of Nature,’ | 
says. 

“Dern the beau 
tics of Nature! says 
Sweet Caps. ‘I've 
had enough Nature 
since this morning 
to last me eleven 
thousand years. 
Nature,’ he says, 
‘has been overdone. 
anyway.’ 

“ “Aint you got no 
soul?’ I says. 

“Oh yes’ he 
says, ‘I’ve got a soul. 
but the trouble is,’ 
he says, ‘I’ve got a 
lot of other vital 
organs, too. When I 
ponder,’ he says, 
‘and remember how 


many times Pye got up from the table 
and gone away leaving bones and po- 
tato peels and clam shells and lobster 
claws on the plate—when I think.’ he 
says, ‘of them old care-free, . prodigal 
days, [ could bust right out erving.’ 
““Sh-h?’ DT says. ‘food has gone out of 
fashion—the best people aint eating any 
more. Put your mind on something clse,’ 
I savs. ‘Consider the setting sun.’ I says, 















“Early to-morrow morning,” he says, “I’m going to get sealed bids and estimates 
onaclean shave. But first, in celebration of a historic occasion, I’m Biv- 
ing a little supper to-night to the regular boarders in the jail.” 
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‘a-sinking in the golden west. Gaze yon- 
der,’ I says, ‘upon that great yellow orb 
with all them fleecy white clouds banked 
up behind it.’ 

“ ‘I'm gazing.’ he says. ‘It looks some- 
thing like a aig fried on one side. That’s 
the way I always uster take mine,’ he 
says, ‘before I quit eating—fried with 
the sunny side up.’ 

“T changed the subject. 

“ «Aint it a remarkable fact,’ I says, 
‘how this district is addicted to dogs? 
Look at that there little stray pup, yon- 
der,’ I says, ‘jumping up and down in 
the wild mustard, making himself all 
warm and panty. That’s an edifying 
sight,’ I says. 

“*You bet,’ says the Sweet Caps Kid, 
kind of dreamy, ‘it’s a great combi- 
nation,’ he says, ‘—hot dog with fresh 
mustard. That’s the way we got ’em at 
Coney,’ he says. 

‘Sweet Caps,’ I says, ‘you are break- 
ing my heart. Desist,’ I says. ‘I ask you 
to desist. If you don’t desist,’ I says, ‘I’m 
going to tear your head off by the roots 
and after that I’ll probably get right 
rough with you. Follow me,’ I says, ‘and 
don’t speak another word of no descrip- 
tion whatsoever. I’ve got a plan,’ I says, 
‘and if it don’t work I'll know them 
calamity howlers is right and I wont 
vote for Wilson never again—not,’ I 
says, ‘if I have to vote for Bryan!’ 


“HE trails along behind me, and his 
head is hanging low and he mut- 

ters to hisself. Injun file we retraces our 
weary footsteps until we comes once 
more to the village of Plentiful Valley. 
We goes along Main Street—I know it’s 
Main Street because it’s the only street 
there is—until we comes to a small brick 
building which you could tell by the 
bars at the windows that it was either 
the local bank or the calaboose. On the 
steps of this here establishment stands 
a party almost entirely concealed in 
whiskers. But on his breast I sees a 
German silver badge gleaming like a 
full moon seen through thick brush. 

“*The town constable, I believe?’ I 
says to him. 

“*The same,’ he says. ‘What can I do 
for you?’ 
“ “Lock us up,’ I says, “—him and me 





both. We’re tramps,’ I says, ‘vagrants, 
derilicks wandering to and fro,’ I says, 
‘like raging lions seeking whatsoever we 
might devour—and not,’ I says, ‘having 
no luck. We are dangerous characters,’ | 
savs, ‘and it’s a shame to leave us at 
large. Lock us up,’ I says, ‘and feed us.’ 

“‘Nothing doing,’ he says. “lry the 
next town—it’s only nine miles and a 
good hard road all the way.’ 

““T thought,’ I says, ‘that you took a 
hide-bound oath never to shave until 
you'd locked up a thousand tramps.’ 

“‘Vep,’ he says, ‘that’s so; but you’re 
a little late. I pinched him about an hour 
ago.’ 

“ “Pinched who?’ I says. 

“ «The thousandth one,’ he says. ‘Early 
to-morrow morning,’ he says, ‘I’m going 
to get sealed bids and estimates on a 
clean shave. But first,’ he says, ‘in cele- 
bration of a historic occasion, I’m giving 
a little supper to-night to the regular 
boarders in the jail. I guess you’ll have 
to excuse me—seems to me like I smell 
the turkey dressing scorching.’ 

“And with that he goes inside and 
locks the door behind him, and don’t pay 
no attention to us beating on the bars, 
except to open an upstairs window and 
throw a bucket of water at us. 

“That’s the last straw. My legs gives 
way, both at once, in opposite directions. 
Sweet Caps he drags me across the street 
and props me up against a building, and 
as he fans me with his hat I speaks to 
him very soft and faint and low. 

“ “Sweet Caps,’ I says, ‘I’m through. 
Leave me,’ I says, ‘and make for civil- 
ization. And,’ I says, ‘if you live to get 
there, come back sometime and collect 
my mortal remains and bury ’em,’ I says, 
‘in some quiet, peaceful spot. No,’ I says, 
‘don’t do that neither! Bury me,’ I says, 
‘in a Chinee cemetary. The Chinees,’ I 
says, ‘puts vittles on the graves of their 
dear departeds, instead of flowers. 
Maybe,’ I says, ‘my ghost will walk at 
night,’ I says, ‘and eat chop suey.’ 

““Wait,’ he says, ‘don’t go yet. Look 
yonder,’ he says, pointing up Main Street 
on the other side. ‘Read that sign,’ he 
says. 

“T looks and reads, and it says on a 
front window: ‘Undertaking and Em- 
ba’ming In All Its Branches’ 
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“I rallies a little. ‘Son boy,’ I says, 
‘vou certainly are one thoughtful little 
guy—but can't you take a joke? I talk 
about passing away, and before I get the 
words out of my pore exhausted vacant 
frame you begin to pick out the fun’el 


director. What's your rush?’ I says. 
‘Can't you wait for the remains? 
“*Keep ca’m,’ he says. ‘and look 


again. Your first look wasn’t a success. 
| don’t mean the undertaker’s,’ he says ; 
‘L mean the place next door beyond. It’s 
a delicatessen dump,’ he says, ‘containing 
cold grub all ready to be et without 
tools,’ he says. ‘And what’s more,’ he 
says, ‘the worthy delicatessener is en- 
gaged at this present moment in locking 
up and going away from here. In about 
a half an hour,’ he says, ‘he’ll be setting 
in his happy German-American home 
picking his tecth after supper, and read- 
ing comic jokes to his little son August 
out of the Fleagetty Bladder. And 
shortly thereafter,’ he says, ‘what'll you 
and me be doing? We'll be there, in that 
vittles emporium, in the midst of plenty,’ 
he says, ‘filling our midsts with plenty of 
plenty. ‘That’s what we'll be doing,’ he 
says. 

“Sweet Caps, I reviving 
slightly, ‘remember who we are? Re- 
member the profession which we adorn? 
Would you,’ I says, ‘sink to burglary ?’ 

‘‘Scandalous.’ he says, with feeling, 
‘I'm so hollow I could sink about three 
feet without touching nothing whatso- 
ever. Death before dishonor, but not 
death by quick starvation, Are you with 
ine,” he says, ‘or aint you?’ 


savs, 


“ 


ELL, what could you say to an 
argument like that? Nothing, not 
a syllable. So eventually night ensoos. 
And purty the little stars come 
softly out and at the same juncture me 
and the Sweet Caps Kid goes in. We 
goes into an alley behind that row of 
shops and after feeling about in the 
darkness for quite a spell and falling 
over a couple of fences and a lurking 
wheel-barrow and one thing and another, 
we finds a back window with a weak 
latch on it and we pries it open and we 
crawls in. 

“Only, just as we gits inside all nice 
and snug, Sweet Caps he has to go and 


soon 
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turn over a big long box that's standing 
up on end, and down it comes ker-blim. 
making a most hideous loud noise. ‘Then 
we hears somebody upstairs run across 
the floor over our heads and hears ’em 
pile down the steps, which is built on the 
outside of the building to save building 
*em on the inside of the building, and in 
about a half a minute a fire bell or some 
similar appliance down the street a piece 
begins to ring its head off. 

“*The stuff’s off,’ savs Sweet Caps to 
me in a deep, skeered whisper. ‘Let's 
beat it.’ 

‘Nix,’ I says. ‘You fasten that there 
window! I’m too weak to run now, and 
if they'll give me about five minutes 
among the vittles I'll be too full to run. 
Either way,’ I says, ‘it’s pinch, and,’ I 
‘we'd better face it on a full 
stomach, than an empty one’. 

“*But they'll have the goods on us,’ 
he says. 

“ ‘Son,’ I says, ‘if they'll only hang 
back a little we’ll have the goods in us. 
They wont have no trouble proving the 
corpus delicatessen,’ I says, ‘—not if 
they bring a stomach pump along. Bar 
that window,’ I says, ‘and let joy be un- 
confined.’ 

“So he fastens her up from the inside, 
and while we hears the aroused and in- 
furiated populace surrounding the place 
and getting ready to begin to think about 
making up their minds to advance en 
massy, I pulls down the front shades 
and strikes a match and lights up a 
coal-oil lamp and reaches round for 
something suitable to take the first raw 
edge off my appetite—such as a couple 
of hams. 

“Then right off I sees where we has 
made a fatal mistake, and my heart dies 
within me and I jest plum collapses and 
folds up inside of myself like a concer- 
tina. And that explains,” he concluded, 
“why you aint seen me for going on the 
last eighteen months.” 

“Did they give you eighteen months 


says, 


for breaking into the delicatessen 
shop?” I asked. 
Mr. Doolan fetched a long, deep, 


mournful sigh. 
“No,” he said simply, “they gave us 
eighteen months for breaking into the 
’ ” 
undertaker’s. 











Jeanne was twenty, had made her debut in the district in which she 
lived, and descended upon New York for entertainment en route to Lon- 
on, where Andy’s mother had engineered her presentation at Court. 


—From ‘Unlucky at Cards” 
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LL the world loves good love stories — 
and this is one of the best you've ever read. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


———|UCH an outrage,” repeated 
S | Mrs. Wade desperately, ‘could 
not have occurred!” 
i} _ “But, Aunt Helena, it has 
occurred !” 

“Impossible! Outrageous! Utterly 
monstrous!” Aunt Helena defied. She 
sank back on the lounge of the London 
hotel sitting-room. “Jeanne, give me my 
letters. There; it’s perfectly plain that 
I had those cabins reserved ; it was con- 
firmed by the steamship line both by 
wire and by-post.” 

It was impossible to believe that she— 
Mrs. Andrew Wade of New York, with 
entrée into court circles of four of 
the nations at war—actually could be 
prevented from returning to America 
when she wished. Her son, though 
present, did not undertake the task of 
further elucidation of the difficulty. He 
was a fashionable youth of twenty-two, 
distinguished by an almost professional 
proficiency at dancing; surrounded by 
servants and couriers, no traveler was 
more competent than he; but when 
emergency required crude, personal per- 
formance of a rude character.—such as 
arguing with a steamship agent against 
another person, by no means a gentle- 
man, who claimed to have reserved the 
same cabins,—Andy was not an artist. 

“Of course you had the reservation. 
Auntie,” the girl accordingly attempted 
to soothe, “But some one else gots the 
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tickets; and there wasn’t even a cot or 
a lounge on that boat or any other for— 
well nobody knows when.” 

“But they can’t have been so stupid!” 
Mrs. Wade insisted. Whenever anything 
went wrong for Aunt Helena. some one 
was stupid; the expression was natural 
to anyone at all dependent upon Andy’s 
ministrations. “Jeanne, child. you at 
least simply faze to go home. It doesn't 
matter about Andy and me; but—your 
poor mother! She cabled me again about 
you only two days ago. When I was sure 
I had those reservations I cabled her I 
was bringing vou. Your father replied 
this morning that your mother improved 
at the news. And now if I don’t get you 
home— she’s in no state to stand more 
anxiety” 

“T might stow away somewhere on 
some ship.” Jeanne offered hopefully. 

“Stow away!” Mrs. Wade gasped. 
“Andy!” she appealed to her son. “Don’t 
look so stupid! Can’t you think of some- 
thing we can do?” 

“T, Mother?” 

“Yes; you. If you had only had the 
sense to take down my letter, or at least 
the telegram, when you went to the 
steamer office, you might—” 

Then the ringing of the telephone bell 
seemed to solve everything at once. It 
was one of those timid, English affairs 
with interminable waits and inquiries of 
“Are you there? Are you there?” But 
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at last Mrs. Wade learned who was call- 
ing her. 

“What ?...Cecilia! You!...No; no, 
I positively am in despair...No; it’s 
not important about Andy and me, but 
about Jeanne—my niece, you know—it’s 
essential... What?... My dear, please 
say that again and assure me it is so.... 
You will?... You can?... I can never 
tell you how you have relieved me... I 
understand perfectly... Good-by; oh, 
thank you!” 


“Jeanne! Andrew!” she appealed, 
faint from her reaction as she turned 
from the ’phone. “Do you know who 


that was? Andy, you must have heard 
me speak of my old friend Cecilia Gage 

now Mrs. E. F. Sunderland of Balti- 
more. I met her at the Savoy yesterday 
and forgot to tell you. They got 
over here from the Continent after a 
most terrible time, and were trying to 
get home. They somehow got a suite on 
the Verric from Southampton to-morrow 
morning ; and just as they were leaving 
for the boat train, she heard about our 
losing our cabins. They’ve room to take 
in Jeanne with them and have offered to. 
Jeanne, my dear, theyll be delighted. 
And you'll like them; just play bridge 
when they want you to, and keep them 
happy. They’re bridge fiends. Now get 
ready and go. There’s a special boat 
train leaving for Southampton in an 
hour—no, forty minutes!” 

Mrs. Wade glanced at the clock. “You 
must go at once! You can’t wait for me. 
Jeanne, I'll get some things together for 
you while you’re getting ready. Andy, a 
taxi and take her to the train at once. 
What luck! What luck!” 


OUSIN ANDY, thus agitated into 

action, moved swiftly and to the best 
of his ability, with the result that he soon 
found himself shutting the door of a 
taxi upon Jeanne and himself, with some 
two or three hastily packed suit-cases and 
hand-bags insecurely poised in front with 
the chauffeur. Considerably pleased with 
himself for the chance which had _ re- 
paired his failure, Andy conversed with 
cousin Jeanne jauntily and condescend- 
ingly. For some score of his present 
twenty-two years, Jeanne Gerard had 
been familiar to him only as the name 
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of a daughter of his mother’s sister who 
lived in California, Oregon or some- 
where well west of the Hudson. 
Vaguely, and somewhat against his will, 
a few months before, he had come to 
appreciate that Jeanne now was twenty, 
had made her début in the district in 
which she lived and was to descend upon 
New York—7. ¢., Andy and his mother 
—for entertainment en route to London, 
where his mother had engineered her 
presentation at Court. His role in rela- 
tion to Jeanne of course would be that 
of the cool, superior New Yorker initiat- 
ing country cousin into the ways of the 
world. To his desperate and indignant 
dismay, he found himself chiefly occu- 
pied—when called upon for personal 
performance under her quiet, amused 
and perfectly self-contained observation 

in clowning every simple act. And 
now, as they whirled through the Lon- 
don streets, the sudden, sickening re- 
alization came to him, about a_ block 
from the railroad terminal, that though 
he certainly had heard his mother speak 
some thousands of times of her Balti- 
more friend Cecilia Sunderland, and 
though he knew no end of most interest- 
ing anecdotes concerning her, he had no 
recollection whatever of having seen her. 
But he would know her when he saw 
her. He must know her! He couldn't 
show himself such a fool before the self- 
contained Jeanne. 

Thus reassuring himself, he stumbled 
from the taxi into the mass of Americans 
mobbing the boat trains for Southamp- 
ton. With the alliance of a luggage 
porter and two other money-mobilized 
Britons, Andy fought onward; and, in 
transit—QOssa of fate piled on Pelion of 
fortune—directly before him two other 
porters bore hand-luggage plainly sten- 
ciled E. F. S., U. S. A. and also C. G. 5. 

Andy essayed the casual. ‘Whose 
luggage have you?” 

As the men pointed into the crush 
forward, Andy saw a superior-looking, 
smartly dressed woman of perhaps forty, 
accompanied by a slender, well poised 
man. Instantly all Andy’s impressions 
of the Sunderlands became satisfied with 
the appearance of these. They had 
halted at the door of a compartment 
which evidently they had reserved and 
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were endeavoring to hold against all 
comers, 

“T beg your pardon, but are you Mrs. 
Sunderland ?” 

The woman turned, surprised, and 
eyed him without recognition. Andy be- 
came confused. 

“You don’t remember me. 
Andrew Wade, the son of—” 
himself known. 

“Oh!” the woman suddenly became 
gracious. “Of course ‘” 

The engine was whistling. 


but—I’m 
He made 


Railroad 


servants hurried past, warning of the 
immediate departure of the special. 
Andy accelerated his explanations; his 


mother had told him that Mrs. Sunder- 
land would take Jeanne across with her. 


Of course; Mrs. Sunderland had been 
expecting them. Andy brought up 
Jeanne and presented her. Mrs. Sun- 


derland had not met her, but of course 
Miss Gerard was dear Mrs. Wade’s 
niece. Mrs. Sunderland had heard much 
of Jeanne, particularly of her presenta- 
tion at Court. Wasn’t the war a terrible 
thing? No one knew what would 
happen next; it was so fortunate that 
they found reservations for home. 
THE guard locked in all those who 

were to go and locked Andy and 
the others out. A hasty good-by to 
Jeanne through the window and, as the 
train pulled out, Andy stood on the 
platform watching down the track with 
the satisfaction of at last having met an 
emergency neatly and well. 

Some hours later he returned to the 
hotel. There he learned that his mother 
had waited up for him until almost 
dawn and then, exhausted, had gone to 
sleep leaving orders to be awakened 
when he returned. 

“Foolish!” Andy commented. ‘Don’t 
disturb her.” And, feeling rather seedy 
himself, he retired. At noon, roused by 
an insistent rapping at his door, he got 
up. His mother, in negligee, burst in. 

“Where is Jeanne? Andy, what have 
you done with your cousin?” 

Andy, irritated at the tone, calmly 
related his complete success in deliver- 
ing Jeanne into the hands of her guard- 
ians for the voyage. His mother almost 
fainted. 
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“Andrew! At two o’clock this morn- 
ing Cecilia Sunderland called me up. 
The Verric had been requisitioned at the 
last moment by the British admiralty 
and its sailing canceled. So the Sun- 
derlands and everyone else bound for 
it were turned back at the boat train. 
They stayed at the station more than an 
hour looking for you and then called 
me.” 

Andy stared at her. ‘Look here, 
Mater, have I got ’em or have you? I’ve 
just told you that I found Mrs. Sun- 
derland and got Jeanne off.” 

“Oh, you got Jeanne off!” Mrs. Wade 
agreed, brandishing a telegram. Andy 
snatched it and read, under the South- 
hampton date of that morning: 


lerric sailing canceled but Sunder- 
lands had reservations on Connaught 
anyway. Just leaving. Both your 
friends are absolute dears: they send 
love to you. Thank Andy for rushing 
about so ably. 

JEANNE. 
The thanked one gazed up = and 
whistled a few bars of “Brittania Rules 
the Waves” softly and fearfully. 
“Mother,” he questioned then, “are you 
sure that it was your friend Mrs. Sun- 
derland who called you this morning ?” 

“Sure? She’s in my room now. It was 
she who woke me and sent me in here.” 

Andy, for variation, whistled, with 
awe, a strain of the Marseillaise. 

“Then who—who are your friends 
the Sunderlands — both of whom are 
absolute dears—to whom I have handed 
Jeanne and who send back their love, 
through her, to you?” 

“Exactly!” his mother agreed em- 
phatically. “Who? And what are they 
doing with that girl?” 

i HAT girl,” at that moment at least, 

was having an exceedingly satis- 
factory and exciting experience. ‘The 
Connaught, having sailed early in the 
morning, long ago had left the Solent, 
had steamed for some hours down the 
channel and was beginning to race on 
into the open Atlantic. 

Perhaps Jeanne had overstated first 
impressions of her new friends in her 
telegram, but if the Sunderlands were 
not absolute, they at least were modified 
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dears. Mr. Sunderland, lean, a trifle 
asthmatic, morose, was openly and re- 
assuringly bored; he betrayed some 
slight interest in the pools which were 
subscribed in the smoking-room on the 
day’s “run’’ and upon the chances of a 
challenge from a hostile ship. Mrs. 
Sunderland found in the war excitement 
a stimulating diversion from the usual 
monotony of the crossing. The ship was 
crowded from steerage bunks to saloon 
lounges with Americans — penniless 
teachers touring home on relief funds 
subscribed abroad, panic-stricken mil- 
lionaires with wives and daughters whose 
hand-bags were heavy with emergency 
gold. Amid the general demoralization. 
Mrs. Sunderland encouraged democrat 
ic advance not normally associated in 
Jeanne’s mind with the ways of friends 
of her Aunt Helena. 

As she halted at the rail near an ex 
tremely good looking young man who 
had been observing them with interest, 
Mrs. Sunderland went at least half way 
toward encouraging the acquaintance 
which sprang up. Indeed, when Mrs. 
Sunderland left Jeanne alone with Mr. 
Theron after a few moments, it seemed 
to the girl that the action was almost too 
marked. 

However, she chatted impersonally of 
the thousand topics which the war gave 
everyone in common and soon found 
that her new acquaintance was a de- 
cidedly nice and agreeable boy. Before 
either seemed aware of it, they were 
telling personal affairs to each other. 
He had been out of college only a year 
and apparently was not more than two 
years older than Jeanne herself. He was 
of a Boston family of which Jeanne had 
heard, and he knew several of Mrs. 
Wade’s friends in New York. He had 
been sent by his brother on a commission 
to England which had been suddenly 
terminated by the war. Plainiy he was 
a gentleman but in the exceedingly in- 
teresting position of one making his own 
way in the world without much aid. 

As they walked round the deck to- 
gether, both observed that Mr. Sunder- 
land was watching them critically from 
his deck chair; he evidently was doubt- 
ful of his wife’s wisdom in permitting 
this acquaintance. 





“Your friend seems to have something 
against me,” young Theron said to 
Jeanne after they had been treated to a 
particularly hostile glare. 

“T don’t think he really means any- 
thing,” Jeanne reassured. “You don’t 
look like a bridge player; probably 
that’s all. His sole idea of a desirable 
acquaintance is one who'll make a fourth 
at auction!” 

“Oh, if that’s all,” said Theron, “I'll 
do my best to qualify.” 


EANNE stopped on the next round 

of the deck and presented her new 
friend. 

“Interesting time to be crossing, isn’t 
it?” the boy began politely. 

“Think so?” Mr. Sunderland returned 
abruptly. “Bridge?” 

“Miss Gerard was saying you might 
want a fourth. I'll be glad to play.” 

“Auction?” Mr. Sunderland  de- 
manded. 

“Of course.” 

“Play decent game?” 

“Why—perhaps fairly.” 

“Think you can keep mind on cards 
and not on these’-—— he gestured with 
disgust at the rows of the timid—‘‘bomb- 
dropping airships ?” 

“T’ll try to,” Theron promised. 

“Now?” 

Theron looked to Jeanne. It would 
be scarcely correct to continue the first 
visit of their acquaintance; but a bridge 
game gave enough excuse to stay with 
her, particularly when the invitation 
came from her friends. 

“Will you play with me?” he asked 
her. 

“Gladly.” 

“I’m ready.’ Theron turned back to 


Mr. Sunderland, who grunted and dis-, 


appeared. 

“He’s a very good bridge player, I 
understand,” Jeanne said to her com- 
panion in apology. “Both he and Mrs. 
Sunderland, like most good players, 
can’t be happy without a game. He's 
been trying some of the men in the 
smoking-room but without finding what 
he considers a ‘decent’ game.” 

“I certainly hope my play will qualify 
me to be his opponent often,” said young 
Theron promptly, “if you—” 
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He stopped, as sensible people do, be- 
fore finishing the obvious. 

Mr. Sunderland reappeared. With 
evidences of a returned interest in life, 
he ushered them into the parlor of his 
suite, in which Jeanne had been sleep- 
ing, and where a steward now had set 
up a card table and left two fresh packs 
of cards. Mrs. Sunderland was hastily 
summoned from the deck, and the four 
began play. 

“Like her game?” Mr. Sunderland 
questioned Theron in regard to Jeanne 
after the girl, as his partner, had scored 
a brilliant slam. 

“Like it?” the boy repeated. ‘Perfect 
play, Miss Gerard!” he praised his 
partner enthusiastically. ‘When Mr. 
Sunderland failed to take that finesse, 
you led through him beautifully.” 

Mr. Sunderland was _ nettled. 
think I made a mistake there?” 

“T think she outplayed you,” Theron 
said gallantly. 

“You do! Ah—shall we 
next hands—interesting ?” 

The boy looked across at his partner, 
who flushed. ‘You mean,” he replied to 
Mr. Sunderland. “that I play against 
you with Miss Gerard, and you and I 
each settle the score for each side—of 
course the ladies are out of it?” 

“Ten cent points?” Mr. Sunderland 
challenged. 

“Anything you say.” 

“Deal, my dear.” said Mr. Sunder- 
land to his wife. ‘Now bid.” 


“Vou 


make the 


OME. hours later, as swift scurrying 

smoke ahead proclaimed to the 
panicky the ever-threatening Teutonic 
cruiser, the four bridge players emerged 
from the cabin and came on deck. Mr. 
Hugh Theron was some two hundred 
dollars loser, Mr. E. F. Sunderland that 
identical sum winner. 

“Don’t you think it really would be 
quite an experience to be captured ?” 
The boy attempted to speak lightly as 
Jeanne drew him away from the others. 


“Mr. Theron, I never was so em- 
barrassed in my life!” 
“Embarrassed ?” repeated the boy. 


“Why ?” 
She faced him, ruddy. ‘The amount 


vou lost through me!” 
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“Through you?” 

“The least you could do would be to 
let me pay my half of the loss!” 

“Miss Gerard!” he exclaimed ; 
she gave that up as hopeless. 

“But I feel so strange with you now.” 

“Don’t, please. I wanted to play. I 
can’t see how you can blame yourself. 
If it hadn’t been for your good play 
when you had any sort of cards, I’d have 
come off worse than I did. The luck 
Was against us.” 

“Did you think too that we could 
beat them with even luck?” 

“You and I? Of course! So—you'll 
try them with me again to-morrow ?” 

“You want me to?” 

“Tf you feel queerly about my losing 
a little, that’s the best way to get it 
back.” 

“Then to-morrow again?” 


and 


I] 


T was about this time that Andy, in 

London, returned to the hotel from 
the telegraph offices. 

“All wireless communications now are 
in the hands of the government,” he re- 
ported to his mother. ‘All sorts of in- 
terference and delay. But I got a mes- 
sage started through warning her.” 

And it was forty-eight hours later— 
about the time that Mr. Theron’s con- 
tributions to Mr. Sunderland had passed 
the sum of five hundred dollars—that 
Mrs. Wade, in London, received per 
Andy the information from the Con- 
naught that there was no one on the Con- 
naught’s first, second, or third class lists 
named either Gerard or Sunderland. 

That intelligence, though it check- 
mated Andy, merely spurred up _ his 
mother. 

“They’re on board, of course; but the 
pair you picked as Jeanne’s guardians 
are using the narne of Sunderland only 
since meeting you. They’re registered 
with the purser under their own name 
and either they haven’t listed Jeanne at 
all or have done it under another name 
—anticipating what we’re trying. Think 
what to do now, Andy! That poor girl! 
She can’t suspect. All I told her about 
the Sunderlands was that they play 
bridge and she must play it with them. 
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And that pair probably play. Everyone 


’ 


does.’ 


ERTAINLY “that pair” were play- 

ing bridge. In this passage under 
war conditions the excitement of the pas- 
sengers stirred them to wagers, gaming, 
ventures of all sorts. It became evident, 
as the days passed, that many of the 
refugees who were traveling home on 
relief funds had collected from their 
charitably disposed compatriots in for 
eign capitals merely as a_ precaution ; 
several seemed to have an abundance ot 
excess gold. Also there many on 
board who had provided themselves with 
funds for prolonged travel abroad and 
now were forced to return bringing their 
cash with them. Under these conditions, 
card tables clustered the and 
cabins; and to the great joy of Mr. 
Sunderland, bridge at sufficiently high 
stakes to insure attention to the 
play became the order of the days and 
nights. For bridge —and_ particularly 
auction bridge— is marvellously adapted 
to meet the demands of a shipload of 
excited refugees, glutted with gold and 
anxious for action. 

The cards are dealt, as in 
four players; but, instead of a trump 
being turned, the dealer examines his 
hand and bids, declaring his preference 
for trumps. Finding his hand strong in 
clubs, he bids one on that suit, contract- 
ing thereby to take the odd _ trick 
if clubs are to be trumps. Now his op- 
ponent to his left, finding his hand 
strong in diamonds, prefers that suit for 
trumps and so declares by overbidding 
the club declaration. ‘Then dealer’s 
partner, finding strong hearts, bids up 


were 


saloc ns 


( le se 


whist, to 


higher to make that suit trumps. The 
fourth player, next. may declare for 


royal spades or “no trumps” and over 
bid the previous declarations. Now the 
dealer has a chance to bid again and 
may make clubs trumps by contracting 
to take not only the “odd” but another 
trick beyond it—or two tricks beyond 
the first six; this forces opponents to 
contract to take eight tricks in diamonds 
in order to make diamonds trumps, and 
so the bidding goes up and up with the 
result that, on every deal, the player 
with the strongest hand finally gets his 
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choice of trumps; but to gain it, he has 
contracted under heavy penalties to take 
nine, ten or perhaps even eleven or 
twelve of the possible thirteen tricks. 
The successful bidder may score from 
six to one hundred and forty points per 
trick beyond the first six, according to 
conditions; but for every trick he is 
short of his contract, he must score his 
opponents at least fifty and sometimes 
as high as two hundred points per trick. 
Whence it may be seen that on a single 
deal a score of a thousand points is quite 
possible and that, at ten cents a point, 
currency is apt to change owners alertly. 

Jeanne understood that Mr. Sunder- 
land fared well. financially, in the games 
with the men in the smoking-room ; but 
the din of comments on the play by rude 
onlookers and the stupidity of his part- 
ners or opponents quite destroyed his 
pleasure. He preferred a quiet, gentle- 
man’s game with his wife as his partner 
and with Jeanne and some one else of 
culture as his opponents in their private 
saloon. Jeanne of course felt forced into 
these games when invited, but grew 
more and more distressed at the results. 
She worried particularly over the games 
—-and they were many—in which Hugh 
Theron was her partner. 

As she appreciated money matters 
among her aunt’s friends, the 
which the boy lost to Mr. Sunderland 
were not excessive. Certainly Mr. ‘Sun- 
derland pocketed the stakes with a care- 
lessness which proclaimed them ordinary 
penalties for one gentleman, temporarily 
unlucky at cards, to pay another. Young 
Theron too attempted to convey the same 
impression; but Jeanne totaled the 
losses after the fourth day, and the 
amount alarmed her. Also noted 
the boy’s nervousness as he asked to play 
again that evening. 

She had gone out to the deck with 
him, and they were standing silent at 
the rail. She turned to him suddenly. 

“Mr. Theron, would you mind if I 
didn’t play with you any more?” 

“Not play any more with me?” he 
looked about at her quickly. 

“Yes.” 

“Why not?” 

She colored. 
cards.” 


sums 


she 


“Oh, I’m tired of 




















Unconsciously, in pleading with him, she put her hand upon his hand and felt it warm with the rush of blood 
at her touch. “Can—can you—well afford the losses you’ve had?” she stammered. 
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“That wasn’t why you spoke that 
way.” 

“No,” she confessed directly. “It 
wasn’t.” 

“Then the real reason was?” 

She shook her head. 

“You don’t want to play any more 
with me?” He finished. 

“Ves,” she admitted, fairly. 

“Why not?” 

“Mr. Theron!” They were quite 
alone aft. “Please pardon me, if you 
can; but I feel so guilty I must ask this.” 
Unconsciously, in pleading with him, 
she put her hand upon his hand and felt 
it warm with the rush of blood at her 
touch. “Can—can you—well afford the 
losses you've had? I mean—I mean,” 
she stammered, trying to make it less 
cruel, “has—hasn’t the amount you've 
lost made some difference to you?” 

He drew his hand gently away from 
under hers, knowing she had not meant 
to grasp him and would be embarrassed 
when she realized it. Her manner had 
made it impossible for him to evade or 
turn off her question with a joke. It 
also was impossible to lie to her. 

“Ves,” he said quietly. “It has. 

“Much 2?” 

“A good deal,” he confessed. 

Her face went white and she bit her 
lips. “I knew it! You were playing 
desperately—this afternoon to win back, 
weren’t you? And when you—we—only 
lost again, you made that appointment 
to play to-night because you have to win 
back what you've lost.” 

“Yes; that’s true.” 


” 





EK ANNE started to speak; then her 

lips trembled and she gazed at him, 
her eyes big, troubled, appealing. He 
met them, his own softening. “You may 
ask what you want, Miss Gerard.” 

“Thank you. Will you ever forgive 
me; but, is that money which we have 
lost—yours ?” 

“T will forgive you if you wont say 
‘we’ in that way, implying that you’re 
to blame. I gambled with Mr. Sunder- 
land under my own conditions ; you have 
done nothing as my partner but keep 
down my losses.” 

“Then if I say you have lost it, will 
you answer ?” 


“T will. The money was not mine; 
—that is, not, entirely.” 

Jeanne gasped. 

“Wait, please,” the boy pleaded now. 
“T don’t mean the money wasn’t mine, 
either, or that—at first—I didn’t have 
the right to gamble with some of it. I 
told you I was in business with my 
brother—importing. The tariff changes 
recently hit us rather hard and—well, 
there was a fire and some other trouble 
which made us temporarily pretty hard 
up. He sent me to England, just before 
this war blew up out of nothing, with 
most of our available capital, to buy. 
I had it in cash to close a deal when he 
cabled me to come home without buying. 
So I got on board with a fair amount of 
money. And then—’” 

“What, please?” Jeanne pressed. 

“Of course, as some of the money was 
mine, taking it wasn’t like stealing it; 
it was just—well, throwing my brother 
down pretty rottenly after he’d trusted 
me to bring it all back. Now, there’s a 
clean breast. I’ve told you everything.” 

“T can never thank you enough for 
telling me. You see now I must ask you 
one more great favor. Mr. Theron, you 
must let me pay you—” 

Theron stopped her. “Please! You 
know that is impossible. I have told you 
this because you made me. You can’t 
think I had any other reason.” 

“T don’t; but there must be something 
I can do.” 

“There is; just play with me again 
to-night. We play well together, you 
and I. We’re not outplayed; the run of 
the cards is against us in a couple of 
bad hands. Our luck’s bound to change 
and then we'll get back.” 

Jeanne felt a warmth spreading over 
her. He had included her with him in 
the way she had desired ; vet he had sur- 
prised her and — well, not at all dis- 
pleased her. 

“That's all you'll let me do?” 

“That’s all you'll need to do, I’m 
sure !”” 

UT luck did not turn that night. 

She and Hugh triumphed on many 
deals, but never when the bids had gone 
high. Always on one or two or tliree 
hands, when both sides had been bidding 
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up and up, the Sunderlands had the 
better cards and won ruinously. 

At midnight after Theron had paid 
his losses to Sunderland, Jeanne had a 
moment with her partner on the dark- 
ened deck. ‘They walked the length of 
the ship silently. 

“Bad luck again.” Jeanne said lamely. 
He started to speak, then checked him 
self ; finally: 

“Miss Gerard. I beg your pardon, but 
do you know. I’ve never quite under- 
stood your relation to these people.” 

“Why,” said Jeanne. wondering at the 
queerness of his tone. “They're taking 
me home; they’re very intimate friends 
of my aunt. Mrs. Sunderland and Aunt 
Helena were girls together.” 

“Thank you,” Theron said quietly 
and seemed to dismiss the question on 
mind. Jeanne turned back to the 
companionway and extended her hand. 

“Good night.” He touched her fin- 
gers. “Excuse me for being so moody. 
We must have had just bad luck again: 
but then, ill luck at cards. they say, may 
bring compensations.” 

“Good night!” said Jeanne hastily. 
and ran away. 

As she undressed in the little private 
saloon of the Sunderlands’ suite where 
they had played. and later. as she lay 
on her bed made up on the lounge. she 
repeated what Theron had said. His 
tone at the first still puzzled her ; but the 
last made her happy. From merely play- 
ing cards as partner to this likable boy, 
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she had become so concerned in_ his 
affairs! Indeed. they did not seem only 
his; they had become hers also. Hers 
certainly was the need to win that 


y back. Jeanne lay awake long 
hours worrying about it. Somehow she 
must return his money to him. 


money 


7 I was on the same evening that Mr. 

Andrew Wade was informed in Lon- 
don that the S. S. Connaught had not 
been reached again by wireless from the 
English side but might soon be in touch 
with the station at Cape Race, New- 
foundland. 

The liner, indeed. was in touch with 
that station as the bulletins of wireless 
messages tacked up above the first cabin 
companionways told. 
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“Everything’s quite serene,” young 
Theron said cheerfully, as he dropped 
into the steamer chair beside Jeanne. 

“Is it?” the girl cried. “You mean 
you’ve heard from your brother and it’s 
going to be all right without the 
money ?” 

He managed a smile. “I meant the 
ship must be safe now. We're putting 
into Halifax, some say; but it’s merely 
a precaution.” 

“Oh, is that all?” Jeanne relaxed. “I 
thought you meant affairs would be all 
right for you.” 

For an instant she failed to realize 
how much she had told him by that; 
and he tried not to show her that he 
had sensed it. But both still and 
quite close together and could think of 


sat 


nothing appropriate to say. 

“T hope.” he ventured at last, “that 
I haven’t been thinking only of my 
little troubles. I’ve not liked the danger 
to you.” 


“Pooh!” Jeanne attempted lightly. 
“There hasn’t been any danger. And 
I’ve ruined you and, probably, your 


brother too.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t say that again,” 
he begged. “Besides, perhaps it’s not 
done anyway. I've still another chance.” 

“You mean you're going to play 
again 2” 

“Ves; at dollar points!” 

Jeanne started. “Dollar points!” 

“T asked him to; he agreed to it,” the 
boy explained. “I'll lose everything I’ve 
left—and I might as well now—or I'll 
vet all back at once.” 

“And you want me to play with you 
again ?” 

“Wont you?” 

Jeanne saw him white, tense. trem- 
bling at the thought of this last chance. 
She herself was no less faint at the 
prospect. But would the luck of the 
cards, always, always against them in 


the vital hands, turn now? She had 
started to refuse to play when she 
clenched her hands. made her deter- 


mination and replied: 

“Dollar points to make or break! 
Yes; I'll play again!” 

“Thanks,” he said but could not con- 
ceal his anxiety. She soon made an ex- 
cuse and left him. 
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She had determined what to do— 
tell the Sunderlands of Theron’s situa- 
tion and appeal to them to return his 
money. He would not take it, if he 
knew it was given; so she must ask Mr. 
Sunderland to play to lose. The idea of 
the appeal revolted her; she seemed 
somehow to be asking for mercy for 
herself as well as for her friend, so 
closely had she become identified with 
this boy! Besides, she had come to care 
less and less for the Sunderlands; a 
score of trifles had given her a positive 
dislike for both. But of course they 
were very kind to her; they were her 
aunt’s dear friends. she knew, though 
they seldom spoke of Mrs. Wade; they 
were doing her a great service and they 
could not realize that they were ruining 
young Theron. Yet the more she con 
sidered appealing to them, the more the 
idea galled her. 

“Miss Gerard! Miss Jeanne Gerard!” 
a steward’s voice was repeating monoto- 
nously.  ‘“Radio-message for Miss 
Gerard !” 

Jeanne, startled, made herself known. 

“Apply at the purser’s, please, Miss.” 

She hurried, her thoughts suddenly 
gone to her mother. 

“Miss Gerard?” the purser chal- 
lenged. 

“Te.” 

“What cabin number. please?” 

Jeanne told him. 

He referred to a list. “I thought your 
name was Miss Pierce. Who are the 
people in the suite with you?” 

“Why, Mr. and Mrs. Sunderland 

“What? Why, I—” 

“Tsn’t that message for me?” Jeanne 
asked nervously. The purser handed it 
to her. It was from Andy, and it read: 


Made terrible mistake at station. The 
Sunderlands you are with are not 
Mother’s friends; they are. still in 
London. We know nothing whatever 
about those people. If in trouble, 
appeal to captain. Reply. 


EANNE stared at the message 
blankly. 

“That’s yours?” the purser asked. 

a 

“Do you understand it 
“Why—not quite.” 
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‘That was wirelessed to us a few days 
ago. As your name did not appear on 
our passenger lists, word was sent that 
you were not on board. It was sent 
again with advices that you were travel- 
ling with people named Sunderland. 
We replied no such people on board. 
Just now it came again with instruc- 
tions to page the ship for you.” 

Jeanne struggled to collect her wits. 
“What were you going to savy a moment 
ago about the Sunderlands?” 

“That their name on my list is Ser 
rent. Excuse me, but under the circum 
stances I read that message. Are you in 
any trouble? Is anything the matter?” 

Jeanne shrank away. “Oh, no! 
Everything is all right: just—some mis- 
take!” 

She fled to the little parlor cabin 
which she had been occupying, and 
locked herself in and threw herself on 
the lounge to think. Andy had made 
one of his stupid blunders; these people 
weren't Auntie’s friends; they weren't 
even named Sunderland; no one knew 
anything about them. Who were they? 
What were they doing? Why had they 
taken her with them and deceived her? 

How quickly now everything was 
clear—Mrs. Sunderland’s strange man- 
ner in urging her to meet men, bringing 
them into the card game, the persistent 
play. They were card sharps, working 
together; and she had been used as their 
bait. She, Jeanne Gerard, had been used 
to give them standing as her aunt’s 
friends, to keep them from being sus- 
pected. Hugh Theron had suspected 
them anyway; that was why he had 
questioned her. She had vouched for 
them and he had ceased his suspicion, 
so they had continued to rob him, 
through using her! 

Jeanne sprang up bright-eyed, flushed 
and with little fists clenched, to rush to 
this man and this woman and tell them 
what she knew and to denounce them ; 
she started to rush to Hugh—she called 
him that boldly to herself; she would 
have the captain arrest them and return 
Hugh’s money. But, with a reflex, she 
realized that she had no proof of any- 
thing but that they were not her aunt’s 
friends. She knew that they somehow 
had been cheating Hugh and her, rob- 
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bing him; but she couldn’t prove it. 

She glared about the little cabin. The 
table was set for the game they were to 
play in a few minutes, when these people 
undoubtedly planned to cheat Hugh of 
the rest of his money. The two packs of 
cards, with which they played, were be- 
side the blank score sheets on the table. 
Jeanne pounded on the door to the 
Sunderland’s cabin next; no one an- 
swered; but the door was not quite 
closed and the spring lock had _ not 
caught. The door swung open and the 
girl stared into the cabin. 

Two packs of cards, precisely like 
those on the table behind her, lay on the 
writing desk. And if the significance of 
these duplicate packs might not have 
come to her at once, slips of paper beside 
them made their purpose plain. One, 
at the top. bore Jeanne’s initial, “G.” 
and after it were listed thirteen cards; 
just below was written “J7e’ with 
thirteen cards more; below that was 
“7” with another hand and, at the bot- 
tom, “You,” with the remaining thirteen 
cards. Another slip, similarly made out 
but indicating a different arrangement 
of the cards, lav beside the other pack. 

Jeanne seized the cards. Each pack 
had been “stacked” to present the cards 
to herself and Mr. Sunderland and Hugh 
and Mrs. Sunderland in the manner told 
on the papers. And the hands had been 
arranged with cruel cleverness; cards 
were given to Hugh and herself to tempt 
them to make bids, apparently safe, but 
certain to lead to calamity. It was 
plain that one pack had been pre 
pared for Mrs. Sunderland to put in- 
to play upon her deal, the other evi- 
dently was to be substituted for the 
shuffled cards by Mr. Sunderland. He 
had prepared the packs and left the 
notations for his wife to study before 
beginning the game. Jeanne held them, 
her heart fluttering. Now she could go 
to Hugh and the captain; she had 
proof! She took up the slips of paper 
and was starting out when over her 
flashed the inspiration of a better plan. 
She put down the packs and carefully 
replaced the papers. Locking the doors 
against interruption, she took up the 
cards again and, though her fingers 
trembled, she worked swiftly, deftly. 
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“TYyEAL, my dear.” Mr. Sunderland 

directed his wife calmly. “My 
dear Miss Gerard, if you have no ob- 
jection, I will smoke now.” 

“Please do,” Jeanne said. 

He chose a cigarette from his case 
but searched his pockets vainly for a 
match. “Oh Theron, by any chance 
have you a light?” 

The boy produced a match, struck it 
and held it for his opponent. Mrs. Sun- 
derland dealt the cards and the players 
picked up their hands. 

Jeanne glanced at hers and knew that 
during her instinctive attention to Mr. 
Sunderland, as Hugh lighted the cigar- 
ette. Mrs. Sunderland had put the first 
of the prepared packs into play. The girl 
had been waiting for it, yet had not seen 
her do it! Jeanne recalled now a dozen™ 
other trivial diversions which had pre- 
ceded the dealing of hands which had 
proved most fatal to Hugh and herself. 

She glanced over to Theron, who was 
estimating his cards nervously. Mrs. 
Sunderland bid and Jeanne bid higher 
on another suit; Mr. Sunderland de- 
clared still higher points. The bid came 
to Hugh; Jeanne well understood his 
hesitation. She had had opportunity 
neither to tell him what she had found 
in the Sunderland’s cabin or what she 
had done there; this was the eighth or 
ninth hand of the afternoon play; so 
far the cards had fallen without favor. 
Indeed, Hugh and she by careful play 
were rather well ahead up to this point ; 
but now he found one of the hands 
which always before had brought dis- 
aster—apparently a very strong hand 
and worthy of a high bid. And if he 
hoped to recover any appreciable por- 
tion of his losses, he must bid on such a 
hand. He bit his lips and bid. 

Mrs. Sunderland promptly raised him. 
He looked more anxiously toward 
Jeanne. She smiled and doubled her op- 
ponent’s bid. 

Mr. Sunderland this time wavered and 
considered ; but Jeanne, watching him, 
saw that he was only acting uncertainty ; 
it undoubtedly was their plan for Mrs. 
Sunderland to do the doubling back on 
this hand. He passed and Hugh passed. 

“Redouble!” Mrs. Sunderland an- 
nounced calmly. “I go back!” 
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The Sunderlands sat between them, stunned, dumb, beginning to be a little frightened. Mr. Sunderland picked up | ‘ 
rather, repay! Do you understand?” She ; 7 
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“Content!” said Jeanne, trying to con- 
trol the terrible excitement within her. 
The bid could go no higher. The decla- 
ration was for “no trump,” doubled and 
redoubled, so the Sunderlands stood to 
make forty points for every trick, above 
six, scored by them with an additional 
one hundred points per trick in honors ; 
their success in this hand, therefore, 
would cost Hugh one hundred and forty 
dollars a trick, at dollar points. If they 
failed to make their contracted number 
of tricks, Jeanne and Hugh scored two 
hundred honor points for every. trick 
they were short—Hugh won back two 
hundred dollars a trick. 

Under such circumstances a_ little 
trembling ought to be allowed. Jeanne 
looked over her hand and laid down a 
small club. Mr. Sunderland calmly 
spread out his hand on the table as the 
dummy for his wife to play. She stared 
at it, sorted the cards over as though 
searching for one which wasn’t there, 
then stared at her own hand and darted 
a look at her husband. 

“You play from the dummy now, Mrs. 
Sunderland,” Jeanne reminded,  sud- 
denly cool as she saw her start of sur- 
prise. 

Mrs. Sunderland, gazing from her 
own hand to the dummy and back to 
her hand again, moved irritably and 
plaved a king. Hugh played the ace 
over it; Mrs. Sunderland played a small 
card from her own hand and Hugh took 
the trick and led back another club. 
Mr. Sunderland, now — completely 
alarmed, leaned over as he watched his 
wife play. Jeanne took the second trick 
with the queen, led back the jack and 
took the trick, then the next, the next— 
the next three. 

She saw that her partner, apparently 
unable to believe that luck at last was 
with them on a hand bid so high, was 
concentrating all his attention on his 
own cards in order to make no possible 
mistake, to give her every support; but 
as the cards in her hand now “played 
themselves,” Jeanne had leisure to watch 
her opponents. 

Startled, astonished, at first incredu- 
lous, now they were exclaiming in un- 
dertones, shooting glances at each other. 
Mrs. Sunderland, playing her own 


hand and the dummy, became more and 
more irritated. Dollar points, with each 
trick costing two hundregl dollars and 
something gone wrong! 

Already Jeanne had “set” them and 
penalized them: two hundred points. 
Mrs. Sunderland discarded a wrong 
card; and Jeanne, leading now into 
Hugh’s hand, continued her triumphant 
play. She got back the lead and sat back, 
tossing out her cards carelessly as she 
swept trick after trick, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven. The twelfth and thirteenth, and 
those two only, were the Sunderlands. 

“Qne no trump was the bid,” Jeanne 
reminded. “Doubled and _ redoubled. 
We set you five, at two hundred a trick. 
One thousand dol—I mean points !” 

Mr. Sunderland broke his pencil point 
and resharpened it savagely; then he 
scored. He did not look again at his 
wife, who was breathing very hard and 
commenting on the nearness of the ship 
to Halifax and trying not to look at her 
husband, 

Young Theron relaxed, wet his lips in 
his relief after the strain and looked his 
gratitude to Jeanne. 

“Fine play, Miss Gerard! Oh, fine 
play !” 

“No,” denied Jeanne coolly. “Just 
that time we had the cards.” 

“Tt’s your deal,” Mr. Sunderland said 
shortly to the girl, and for six hands, 
while the deal went entirely about the 
table and then half way round again, 
the play went on without extraordinary 
hands or exceptional bidding. Playing 
carefully, brilliantly at times, the young 
partners not only retained their great 
lead but increased it « little. 

“Your deal now, my dear,” Mrs. Sun- 
derland said to her husband as Jeanne 
cut the cards and pushed them toward 
him. The woman laid her handkerchief 
on the edge of the table and brushed it 
off between herself and Theron. He 
stooped for it, Jeanne glancing at him. 
She was not caught unawares this time ; 
she knew Mr. Sunderland was putting 
the other prepared pack into play and 
she did not want to hinder him. He 
picked up his hand and seemed satisfied 
with it and started the bidding. 

Hugh, declaring his suit, put the 
points a little higher; Mrs. Sunderland, 
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declaring still another suit, again 
raised the bid. Jeanne increased the 
figures of Hugh’s bid on his suit, and 
Mr. Sunderland promptly raised again 
on his wife’s suit. So it came round to 
Jeanne again. 

“Two no trump!” she said promptly. 

“Double!” said Mr. Sunderland. ‘To 
Jeanne, it had been a little too quick. 
Her partner passed, and Mrs. Sunder- 
land passed. 

“T go back!” Jeanne challenged Mr. 
Sunderland. 

“What ?” 

‘“Redouble!” she repeated. She had 
put the bidding up to where it had been 
six hands before when she and’ Hugh 
had won a thousand dollars; only now, 
as the declaration stood, Jeanne was 
obliged to make her contract number of 
tricks — eight — with the privilege of 
scoring one hundred and forty points 
for each extra trick she made and a 
penalty of two hundred points to pay 
the Sunderlands for every trick she 
should be short of her contract. 

“Content—unfortunately.” said 
Sunderland. 

Jeanne turned upon him instantly. 
“You mean that you would like to 
double again?” 

“If the rules allowed.” 

“We can agree to score any way we 
wish. He may double again, if he wants 
to, may he not?” the girl appealed to 
her partner. 

Theron was pale as he nodded to her, 
“Whatever you say.” He had put his 
fate in her hands. 

“All right!” Jeanne was at Mr. Sun- 
lerland again before he could recon- 
sider. “Now do you double again?” 

“Redouble!” said Mr. Sunderland. 

“T double—redouble back!” 

She said it this time without looking 
it her partner; he breathed quickly and 
she saw, as she looked at him, that his 
fingers were twitching and he was paler 
than before, but his eyes were steady 
upon her. For him it was ruin or com- 
plete restoration on this hand. Jeanne 
smiled. Not so Mrs. Sunderland, as now 
she caught her husband’s gaze. 

“Let’s understand what we’re play- 
ing.” Jeanne forced on quickly. “I bid 
two no trump, doubled and redoubled 
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twice; we're playing at a hundred and 
sixty points a trick and four hundred 
honor points per trick extra for us if we 
make our contract; you get eight hun- 
dred points a trick if we fail.” 


“Ves,” acknowledged Mr. Sunder- 
land slowly. 

“Play!” commanded Jeanne. 

UNDERLAND led; Theron laid 


down his hand as dummy for Jeanne 
to play. The Sunderlands together 
looked at it, stiffened, glared, con- 
trolled themselves, sat back and—had 
to play. 

Jeanne, with her pulse fluttering all 
through her but wonderfully calm with- 
out, played. Nothing could stop her; 
she piled up trick after trick before her. 
She made her contract and passed it; 
playing on, at five hundred and sixty 
dollars a trick, she took in three more 
before she threw down her last cards, 
conceding her opponents the last two 
tricks. She arose from her seat. 

Opposite her, Hugh sat back limp, 
his hands hanging at his sides; he was 
very, very pale, but his eyes were 
brighter than they had ever been before 
as they caught Jeanne’s. The Sunder- 
lands sat between them, stunned, dumb, 
staring at each other, beginning to be 
a little frightened also. Mr. Sunder- 
land picked up his pencil mechanically. 

“Never mind adding that up!” 
Jeanne commanded him. “It’s more 
than enough. Just pay; or, rather, re- 
pay! Do you understand ?” She stamped 
her little foot to bring him to his senses. 
“We don’t want any of your foul money ! 
Just repay what you cheated us out of !” 

He sat silent, tapping with his pen- 
cil; but his lips stiffened uglily and his 
wife murmured something across the 
table which brought Hugh swiftly to 
his feet. The boy was dazed, under- 
standing nothing that had gone on ex- 
cept that he and Jeanne had won. 

“Well?” Jeanne cried. “Aren’t you 
going to pay? We’re letting you off 
rather lightly, I should say; you've lost 
much more than we want. We want 
back only what you have taken!” 

There was a noise outside and some 
sound of confusion. ‘“What’s that?” 
Mrs. Sunderland tried to turn attention. 
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“Never mind that.” said Jeanne. “Are 
you going to pay?” 

sal he 

The noise outside became pounding 
on the door of the cabin, and Jeanne 
heard her name called. Theron stepped 
to the door and opened it. 

“Is Miss Gerard here?” the purser 
asked. With another man, he stood 
without. 

Jeanne replied. 

“Another wireless message about 
you,” the man called. “Our offices in New 
York have been asked by London to in- 
quire for you and make sure you need no 
assistance of any sort; if you need any. 
we are to give it.” 

Jeanne had stepped to the door, which 
was held only half open so that the offi- 
cers could not sce into the cabin. She 
glanced back to the wo at the card 
table. 

“Thank vou.” she replied. “But I 
don’t think I need any assistance. Of 
course, if I do, I will call upon you.” 

She shut the door and turned back. 
She was right: she needed no more as- 
sistance. Mr. Sunderland paid. 

T HE Connaught. merely as a precau- 

tion, put in at Halifax: and when it 
went on to New York, the pair who had 
been known to Jeanne as the Sunder- 
lands were not on board. 

“All IT had to do was really a very, 
very simple thing,” Jeanne repeated to 
Hugh that night as they sat together on 
the deck long after the other refugees 
had turned in. “I found the two packs 
prepared, as I told you. IT just took cer- 
tain vital cards out of their hands and 
put them in ours and shifted the cards 
in our hands so as to give us each a long, 
strong suit. I was practically sure that 
the Sunderlands would not remember 
exactly how they had divided the cards 
between themselves; they’d remember, 


chiefly, that they had everything in one 
hand or the other. For instance, when 
Mr. Sunderland missed an ace he was 
sure he ought to have, he’d think it 
simply was in his wife’s hand. The first 
time we fooled them, of course he 
thought that she had bungled the deal 
or mixed up the pack or something. You 
saw the glares he gave her. So he had 
his nerve again when it came his turn 
to put in the stacked pack. He'd not 
make any mistake!” 

“Jeanne!” said Hugh. He caught her 
little hand and kissed it. tow can I 
ever thank you? Jeanne!” 

“You don’t have to thank me, Hugh!’ 
she denied but made no effort to take 
her hand from his. “I had to do that 
for my own honor as well as yours. | 
got you into it; I simply had to get you 
out.” 

‘But now that you’ve got me out, we 
aren't back where we were before, are 
we—you and |?” 

“You mean?” she led him on. 

“When I thought I was just terribly 
unlucky at cards, Jeanne, do you know 
sometimes I couldn’t mind.” 

“Why, Hugh?” 

“Tf it might make the old proverb 
come true.” 

“What proverb?” 

“The ‘Unlucky at cards, lucky at love’ 
one.” 

“Yes,” said Jeanne. “I wanted to hear 
vou say it. That’s the one I was thinking 
about too.” 

Some one ran swiftly down the deck, 
and forward arose a commotion. 

“What's that?” she said. 

“Nothing, dear!” he cried. ‘Just 
we’re being captured or the ship’s sink 
ing or something else that doesn’t mat 
ter. There; Jeanne, I’ve kissed your 
lips. Are you glad ?” 

“There yourself, Hugh! Are you 
glad, dear? Are you?” 
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Bob o’ the Snows 


‘ / Vik wonderfully sweet story of the 
lid who was born in the tempest, 


By Berthe Knatvold Mellett 


Author of ‘‘The Man Who Was Afraid,” “A White Woman,” 


TLEVSETRATE D BY F 


—=|F THE 


boy had been the son 


| || of his own body, Old Bob 
| could) not have loved him 
——! more. Perhaps it was because 


the long white travail of the trail, when 
had carried him that the 
heat of his own breast kept the new- 
born heart a-flutter, had begot in him a 
rapture of tenderness like nothing but 
the love of a mother for her young. 

He called him Bob Snow—Bob for 
himself, because the child was as a thew 
of his own heart ; and Snow for the white 
unknown out of which he came.... 


he so close 


etc. 
RANK B HOFFMAN 
It came about in a= strange way. 
Old Bob sat in his cabin, sharing the 


stale heat of the interior with his nine 
nondescript dogs. he wind rattled the 
flattened coal-oil tins of his roof, and 
he sat with the head of Charlie, his 
leader, on his knee. his hand sunk in a 
deep caress in the ruffed mane of the 
beast, his own head bent in tired medi- 
tation. 

‘Then there came a knock at his door. 

“Some Cheechako caught in the first 
snow,” he muttered to himself, “and I'll 
have his nose to thaw,” 
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He opened his door upon the restless 
wraith of a world, and a woman stepped 
across his threshold. 

“Your dogs—and you—” she faltered, 
and the husky sweetness of her voice 
stirred in his tired old heart like wind 
in a drift of leaves. “Your team and 
you—will take me where I wish to go, 
to-night ?” 

He made no answer—only sank his 
twisted hand deeper in the mane of his 
leader. 

“T have a guide outside,” she went on, 
“__a native woman who knows the trail. 
She has promised to get me there— 
promised— and I can depend on her. 
We will start—now ?” 

He looked down at his dogs, tired 
from the long freight haul of the day, 
deserving rest. 

“We will start—now ?” she questioned 
again, and he heard the quick catch of a 
sob in her voice. But the wind rattled 
the oil tins of his roof, and his dogs 
whined wearily in their corner. 

“Now—oh, now! We must go now,” 
she pleaded. “Can’t you see [ must go— 
now 2” 

She stepped from the shadow into the 
glow of his dingy lamp. A_ pain 
clutched at Old Bob’s heart, and the 
breath in his throat stopped. 

“You can’t go, ma’am—you aint fit 
to travel. It aint right you should—” 
he stumbled and stopped. She came 
close beside him and laid her hand on 
his arm. Through the wolverine border 
of her hood, he saw that her eves were 
sweet and blue, and that they burned 
like lamps upon an altar, 

“T must go,” she answered. “There 
is time if we travel fast. ‘The native 
woman—waiting outside—will stay with 
me. She has promised to take me there, 
promised not to fail me—and to stay 
with me. This is no whim—lI must go. 
So I have made the native promise, and 
I have come to you. Some one I love is 
up there in the snow, calling to me. He 
followed the guidance of a dream, up 
there for gold; and he has not come 
back. He promised to come, before. But 
I have waited; and waited; and he has 
not come. And now I hear him calling, 
telling me he cannot come to me. He is 
hurt, sick, dying perhaps—up there— 


alone in the snow. And I must go to 
him. I have come to you for your help. 
And oh, are you going to give it to me? 
If ever you need my help, I will give it 
to you—if I must come back from the 
dead to give it.” 

So he whistled his whining huskies 
from the corner, and padded the harness 
away from their raw shoulders. 

Then they struck the trail, and the 
wind howled down the canyon, and the 
snow blotted out the stars. The dogs 
whined and turned back, and cowed 
under the stinging drive of the snow. 
He lashed them on, faster and faster as 
the storm drove harder. The stoic guide 
ran beside the sledge, pointing the way 
across trackless white, turning to the 
lead of some instinctive compass, strik- 
ing straight into the teeth of the bliz 
zard, swinging her arms to the rhythm 
of her trot. 

Then the face of the woman on the 
sledge grew white and strange, and the 
altar lamps of her eyes flared high and 
clear. Her hands clenched upon the 
sledge supports, and her breath came 
sharp through her lips and congealed in 
little blades of ice upon the wolverine 
border of her hood. 

The native woman signaled him to 
stop, and called through the wind that 
cut between them, that the time had 
come. ‘Terror seized him, and his teeth 
smote together in a sharp tattoo. What 
had he, a man, to do at the ghostly 
portal that swings in and out on life and 
death. He called back to her that he 
would urge his dogs—that a road-house, 
an igloo, shelter and women—something 
but his helplessness and the roofless cold 
—could be conjured from the trail. But 
the woman repeated that the time had 
come, 

‘hen he turned the sledge toward the 
wind for shelter, and stumbled away 
into the storm with a prayer on his lips 
that only God could understand. 

About him swung the flat disc of a 
plateau, eddying off into oblivion where 
the snowy distances thickened. Charlie, 
his leader, released from harness, came 
and whined beside him. He dropped in 
the snow and sank his face in the ruffed 
mane of the beast. 

After a long time the native woman 
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““We must go now,” she pleaded. 





“Can't you see we must go—now?” 
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“T like to hear you 
callin’ the boats, 
Bob Snow,” he 


would Say. 


called. He ran blindly to her call, and 
she laid something tenderly small in his 
arms, something fur-wrapped and warm, 
that stirred, and with its first cry awoke 
all the slumbering might-have-beens to 
echo through the tired emptiness of Old 
Bob’s heart. 

“No can take—too little—too long to 
go—too cold. I give to you—you take,” 
she said. 

“She —?” = questioned = Old sob 
through shuddering lips. 

“She—die.” said the woman. 
“Promise to take to him; take. 
Baby too little: way too long: no can 


native 
now I 
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take. She dead—no care for cold—I 
take.” 
Then he saw a grewsome thing 


happen. He saw the stoic native right 
the upturned sled, lay something still 
and straight upon it, then bracing her 
strong body against the ropes, drag the 
strange catafalque away into the swirl 
ing night. 

He did not move. He stood with 
the stirring, crying something over 
his heart — watching with un 
believing eyes. Then Charlie, 
his leader, leaped upon him, 
and snuffed inquisitively. And 
he awoke from his stupor, and 
stumbling, falling, guarding 
with his outflung arm the 
warm morsel at his breast, he 
started after, calling, crying, 
whimpering. But only the 
swirling snow came to him 
out of the night, and only the 
thin blade of the wind made 
answer as it cut through the 
snow. 


ND so Bob Snow had 
come to be his son, and 


had grown as the inner 
chamber of his heart 


on 


and the marrow of his 

4 bones. 
But even as_ his 
soul was enriched, 
so his modest for- 
tunes crumbled be- 
fore his eyes. Old trails were lost in 
roads, and where the dogs had mushed 
with freight for the creeks, ties buoyed 
up rails. His livelihood was swallowed 
up in progress, and plenty departed 
from his cabin. Johnny Coffee-pot sang 
a thin song on the stove, and but three 
old dogs whined in the corner. Old 
friends and patrons waxed rich and left, 
or failed and died. The broad 
erosity of the new. hardened to the 
system of the established. 

Small coin trickled in grudging penury 
where pokes of dust had lately spilled. 
Nothing but the vital warmth of Bob 
Snow kept the blood crawling through 
Old Bob’s heart, or thawed the chilled 
flower of his courage. In his cabin of 
coal-oil tins and corrugated iron, his 


gen- 

















BOB O’ THE SNOWS 


outraged ear throbbed to the titanic dis- 
sonance of hydraulics and dredges and 
steam thawers. His spirit and his body 
broke; and sloth and hopelessness, the 
early old age of the sour-dough, over- 
took him. 

Bob Snow grew with the length and 
strength of the North in his bones and 
the sweetness of the warming sun in his 
heart. His eyes were clear and blue, like 
the eyes that had burned through the 
wolverine of the parka hood that strange 
night of the other years. And to Old 
Bob it seemed that the sweet soprano 
of his voice carried like a flute over the 
grinding discords of the camp. 

“IT like to hear you callin’ the boats, 
Bob Snow,” he would say. “Seems like 
there was somethin’ in your voice — 
somethin’ callin’ ’way off, high and 
sweet and clear —answerin’ an angel, 
maybe. Lord! I’ve heard that ‘Seattle 
and the Outside’ of yours—maybe when 
I was wallerin’ knee-deep in mud lookin’ 
for a job that I could do—and I’ve said 
to myself, ‘Cheer up, Old Bob, the wires 
aint all down ‘tween here and heaven.’ ” 





And when he would say that, Bob 
Snow’s sensitive little mouth would 
quiver, and he would be _ mightily 


ashamed. In his ragged little corduroys 
and mukluks he would brace himself to 
the manly task of turning the bacon on 
the stove. Then when he had control 
again, he would fling back over his 
shoulder the irrelevant query: 

“Aint it queer I never had a mother— 
aint it queer now?” 

They lived precariously. In the sum- 
mer they harvested the berries that grew 
along the creeks, and peddled them to 
the town. The daily paper, deliveries 
from stores, and calling the boat sailings 
on the street, yielded the small change 
that Bob Snow pooled with the wrecked 
fortunes of his foster father. For a sea- 
son or two, odd jobs were the agencies 
through which Old Bob’s capacities 
eased off into impotence. 

At last there came the inevitable day 
when Old Bob’s blood seemed to congeal 
in his veins. He crawled back to his 
shack on the creek with the thin slab of 
bacon and the ration of beans that repre- 
sented lis efforts in the town. Bob Snow 
was at home, dreaming into the fire of 
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willow twigs that reddened the top of 
their sagging cook-stove. He turned at 
the sound of a fumbling hand on the 
latch. 

“Hello, Bob,” he called, and waited 
for “Hello yourself.” It was a way they 
had. 

But the answer did not come. ‘There 
was a noise, like something heavy—a 
sack, or a dog—dropping against the 
door. Bob Snow’s little feet strained 
down along the side of the soap-box on 
which he was sitting and reached the 
floor. He waited for a moment with his 
heart beating up in his mouth; then he 
called again. 

“Hello, Bob!” 

There was no answer. 

The dogs waked in their corner, and 
stood expectantly, noses up, tails plumed 
and waving. Reaching his hand into the 
mane of Charlie, Bob Snow opened the 
door. 

The white face of Old Bob, ghastly 
in the murk of the evening, stared up 
blindly from the step. Charlie lurched 
forward and snuffed and whined, and 
then swung back on his haunches and 
raised a long wail to the sky. 

“Old Bob— Old Bob —” the boy 
called, dropping to his knees and thrust- 
ing his dewy little face close to the 
grim mask that glared in the fading 
light. “Old Bob— Old Bob—” He 
could say no more. Every line of the 
face he loved seemed drawn with a point 
of pain, every sorrow he had_ ever 
guessed in his childish way, seemed 
written clear. The warmth and friendli- 
ness of the whole world lay prostrate, 
chilled and silent. ‘The gaunt hills of 
the creek-bank hummocked and_ hulked 





away into infinite loneliness, eternal 
terror. He dropped his head on the 
broad, still breast that had been his 


cradle, and wept. 

Gradually, in the intervals of his sobs, 
he heard another rhythm, the faint beat- 
beat of an organ of life beneath his ear. 
He ran his clammy little land under 
the buttons of the flannel shirt. There 
was warmth. He held his quivering lips 
close to the drawn white lips of the 
glaring mask. There was breath. 

But he was so small, and far as his 
eyes could rezch, the creek was empty. 
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He called, but no answer came. He 
bent his small back and tugged, but the 


frame of the prostrate man seemed made 


of lead. Charlie mourned on the step. 
The two other dogs came out from the 
shadows of the cabin and snuffed and 
wailed. 

Then all at once it was as though a 
hand of wondrous gentleness soothed the 
throbbing fears of Bob Snow, as though 
a voice, and and_ tender. 
whispered in his ear. He turned and 
got down the dog harness. Then, flat 
tening themselves on the floor of the 
cabin, the three old dogs and the boy 
dragged Old Bob in. 

The stars were out and the wind 
rattled the oil tins of the roof when Old 
Bob moaned and stretched out his hand. 

“Hello, Bob.” whispered Bob Snow. 

“Hello yourself,” responded Old Bob. 

Then Bob Snow gulped at the sob in 
his throat and crept into the hollow of 
the gaunt old arm that crooked tenderly 
around his shaking little form. And the 
two of them wept silently, side by side 
in the cabin. beneath the 
scrutiny of the wondering dogs. 

“Tt aint a doctor IT need, Bob Snow,” 
Old Bob was saying at last when they 
had found their voices and lay, spent 
and calmly deliberative, upon the floor. 
“its a lay-out that looks good that I 
need. If you was big it’d be all right— 
I’d know you’d get along. But you're 
such a little feller yet—such a little 
feller—and what’s to become of you— 
worries me— 

“Pll get a doctor anyway. He’ll come 
for nothin,’ I bet. when I tell him it’s 
Old Bob. ’N’f he wont come—they’ll 
vive me some medicine down to Raw- 
son’s drug store, I bet.” 

“Tt aint a doctor I 
and it aint medicine—it’s a lay-out that 
looks good.” 

“Anyway I'll get the doctor.” 


Wise sweet 


shadowy 


” 


need, Bob Snow, 


EHINI) his three old Bob 

Snow hit the trail for town at mid- 
night. It clear when he started, 
but before he had traversed a third of 
the distance to town, the wind came 
howling down the canyon, puffing out 
the stars with its snowy breath. The 
dogs whined and turned back, cowering 


dogs, 


was 
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under the stinging drive of the storm 
But Bob ran them, and 
urged them on. The small hollows of 
the trail leveled up. and the hummocks 
flattened to the plain. And the 
seemed far indeed. Bob 
through the curtain of the 
whirling darkness was all he saw. Then 
Charlie turned his head and howled, 
and his team-mates stopped in their 
tracks, and their mournful voices died 
against the muffler of the snow. No 
north, nor south nor east 
angled from the narrow disc of white 
which ran with him, as he ran, keeping 
him for its center. Whichever way lh 
turned, the wind snapped in his face, 
and his feet tracked a way he did not 
know. 

But some place was the town and a 
doctor, or at least a kindly druggist 
And some place was Old Bob, waiting 
for him. He was weary. and the sleep 
of the freezing tugged at his eyes and 
fect. But he must not stop—he must 
not drop in the soft white snow and 
sleep—sleep.... There—he had all but 


Snow beside 


town 
Snow peered 


snow, but 


nor west 


done it. He must keep going, keep his 
small arms swinging, his numb feet 


moving. What was the measure to which 
his feet had marched so many times, so 
many times when they were tired? Oh 
ves, something about Seattle and boats 
Now he had it! That was the thing to 
do—sing the old song of his childish 
industry. And high and clear, through 
the white whirling, dancing 
death, there fluted a boy soprano: 

“Steamer Scnator—At two P. M. to- 
day—Seattle and the Outside—Back to 
home and Mother.” 

And far off, like a voice answering to 
a call, came an echoing, ‘Mother 
Mother.” 

Then out of the angry void there came 
a woman with sweet blue eyes. He did 
not care that when she stooped toward 
him no warm breath fanned his check. 
He did not care that came 
nowhere and that the sledge runners cut 
no deeper in the snow when she sat 
behind the dogs. He ran her, 
comforted in the light of her eyes, and 
strangely warmed and and 
wrapped about and hushed and quieted 
in the storm. 


chaos of 
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She had no word to say, but 
she sat on the sledge and 
pointed the way. And he 
ran beside her and _ told 
her of Old Bob and the 
fright he had had, and 
of the doctor that 
might come for noth- 
ing, and the druggist 
that could be de- 
pended on as a last 























resort. He _ told 

her of Od 

Bob’s need of a 
lay-out. that 

looked good, 

and of his 

worry for him. 

And she smiled 

a smite that 
seemed like a 
warm, sweet kiss 

on his eyes, and 
pointed the way 
ahead, straight into 
the storm. The day 
came and went, and 
still they journeved = on. 


without hunger. without weari- 
ness. 

It was a strange place where 
she beckoned him to stop. A 
gaunt pole with a flapping tatter 
at its top might have been the relic 
of a tent, and a crude cross emerg- 
ing from the snow seemed to have 
Leen made from the broken runners 
of a sled. The snow ceased, and he 
saw the gnarled fingers of icy wil- 
lows glistening under the moon. He 
snapped the sticks and made a fire, and 
she sat beside him, her blue eyes smil- 
ing, tenderly—tenderly. 

As the fire burned, a soft brown ring 
of earth blotted the snow. It was good 
to see the earth when but a little while 
before, all creation had seemed a whirl- 
pool of cold and white. He crept close 
to the fire, chattering the while, thrust- 
ing his hands into the thawed moss. She 
sat still beside him, and her eves seemed 
to drink of his sweet, boy face and his 
thin, boy body. He chattered and dug 
his fingers in the moss. There were 
pebbles! Think of pebbles when but a 
little while before there had been noth- 
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ing in the world but snow-flakes and 
the sharp-bladed wind. Pebbles, nice 
friendly pebbles, heavy pebbles. He 


laughed and hefted them in_ his 

4 hands. 
The fire struck back a light from 
their smooth surfaces, a color— 
a gleam! -He held 


his breath and 

bent closer. 
They were 
» gold. 


U “Qld Bob’s 
‘lay - out 
that looks 
good!’” 


He would brace 
himself to the 
task of turning 
the bacon on 
the stove. 


IH¥e choked on the words and raised his 
face to her. 
She was gone. 


FTER Bob Snow had left the cabin 
that night, Old Bob sat with his 
head in his hands, listening—wondering 
—waiting already before he was out of 
calling distance. Now and then he 
reached for the willows in the corner 
and replenished the fire. 
Then the storm came and howled at 
his door and growled hoarse threats 
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down the chimney. He forgot the pain 
of his body, and his soul reached up, 
imploring heaven to guide the son of 
his heart back to him. 

Bob did not 


Day came, and Snow 


return. And the night again, and after 
that the day. And only white silence 
beat its soft breast against the window 


and stirred noiselessly at the door. The 
past and the future rent themselves into 
two eternities, between which Old Bob 
hung in a voided present—waiting— 
waiting—waiting,. 

His tortured mind turned again and 
again to the familiar trail. Here was a 
ravine, there a branch along which the 
storm-blinded boy might have strayed. 
to be lost in the snow—to perish. 

He writhed in his blankets and turned 
to the wall and beat his impotent hands 
against the rattling wood and iron. The 
fire went out, and ice thickened in the 
bottom of Johnny Coffee-pot. The cold 
ate to the heart of the flimsy shanty. 
The darkness fell. The numb legs of 
the sick man grew heavy and still. The 
torture of his mind relaxed. Sleep flung 
its sleeve across his eyes. 

‘Then through his stupor he heard the 


voice he loved—high, clear and strong 
with life. Like the lame man in the 


Scripture he leaped and ran, tugging at 
the icy bolt of the door, shoveling at 
the white barrier of the drift. 


LL THAT night they sat together 

before the reddening stove, weigh 
ing the nuggets in their hands, guessing 
at values, wondering with muted lips at 
the strange adventure. 


“?*N’as soon’s you can travel, Bob,” 
said Bob Snow, “we'll go and stake the 
claim. I didn’t get the doctor or the 


medicine, but I got the lay-out you said 
you needed. So you'll be all right and 
we'll go. I know how to get there, 
‘cause I found my way back. You 
out that way a piece, off the trail, and 
then there’s the place where She came— 
a kind of level place—” 
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Bob 


“I know, know the 
place.” 

“No you don’t. Bob; it’s off the trail 

“Yes, but I seen Her there 
long ago. She started from 
goin’ North—by herself, with an Indian 
guide—” 

A long silence while the stove red 
dened and like a ruby. Bob 
Snow did not ask the questions that 
burned in his hot little eves. But he 
slipped to the floor and laid his head 
upon Old Bob's knee. 

“Anyway, the nuggets are real.” hé 
whispered at last. “Maybe She wasn’t- 
maybe I just dreamed Her. But the 
nuggets are real. You can bite ’em and 
tell that way.” 

“Maybe it was all real—in a kind of 
a way,” consoled Old Bob. “AIL the 
real things in the world aint the things 
you can hold in your hands. Once they 
was a stranger that necded my help— 
and she said if I’d give it to her, she’d 
give me hers when I needed it—if she 
had to come back from the dead. You 
wouldn’t think that was real. Bob Snow 
—that a stranger should come back from 
the dead to give me help when I needed 
it. But it turned out like that—it 
real. ‘Thev’s more real things 
world than most folks allow. Bob 
Snow.” 

Again there was a long silence in the 
shanty on the creek. 

“Anyway, it’s a lay-out 
good — aint it, Bob?” 
boy at Old Bob’s knee. 

“Tt sure is, Bob Snow— it 
said the old man. 

The cooled and Old Bob re 
plenished it. Then he came back and 
lifted the small figure from the floor to 
his cradling breast. 


‘ 


snow — | 


once 
there — 


glowed 


Was 


in this 


that looks 


questioned — the 
sure is,” 
stove 


‘Gee, but she was a sweet lady, Bob!” 


Old Bob’s knotted hand 


( aressed a 


tear-wet cheek. 

“Aint it queer I never had a mother 
—aint it queer?” murmured Bob Snow 
as he fell asleep. 





























A Résumé of the Opening Chapters of 


The New Hughes Novel, 


UPERT HUGHES is the first 
writer to dare the telling of 
a great human story just as 
it would come to us in life. 
That is, he tells first of a 
tragedy and its incidents— 
much in the way they would startle us 
in our morning paper—and then he un- 
ravels the events which led up to it. 

In “Empty Pockets” we learn first 
that Merry Perry Merithew, a well- born, 
profligate millionaire in New York, has 
been found dead on the roof of a lowly 


East Side tenement, grasping in his 
stained hands eight strands of copper- 
colored hair. Immediately search is 


started for the woman whose hair would 
match those incriminating strands. Hal- 
lard, a reporter who knows Merry Per- 
ry’s record, makes straight for Aphra 


Shaler, a little pig who brought herselt 


to the New York market, and 
who has been a recipient of 
Perry’s princely support. He 
finds her fleeing, her copper 
hair bleached to ash. She 
flings behind her the retort, 
“Look up Muriel Schuyler. 
He liked her, and she has 
copper-colored wool.” 

And with that begins the 
story of the effect of the dead 
roueé’s life on the foul and the 


fair, the rich and the poor, - 
during the year before its * 
tragic end. 


MU RIEL SCHUYLER tsa 

lovely, unspoiled aristo- 
crat, who is throwing her 
whole soul into helping the unfortunate. 
She meets Merry Perry, from whom her 
parents have kept her stranger, in her 
father’s office, where she goes to ask for 
five thousand dollars with which to ran- 
som a kidnaped Italian child. Merry 
Perry is there to borrow to pay a black- 
mailer. Muriel’s father refuses both. 
Muriel is heartbroken, and when Merry 
Perry calls her up later and tells her he 
has borrowed ten ——— and will give 
her that five thousand, she will meet 
him at the yacht club As? give him one 
dance, Muriel thinks the over-stepping 
of the proprieties well worth while and 
accepts. She is seen receiving the money 
by “Pet” Bettany, a gossip-loving dan- 
gler on the edge of smart society. Un- 
conscious of the danger she is running, 
Muriel proceeds toward ransoming the 


Now you are ready for the story. 
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child, with the help of a poor young 
physician, Dr. Clinton Worthing. 

Dr. Worthing has made a real impres- 
sion on Muriel by coming into her life 
at a critical moment. Her automobile 
hit a crippled newsboy, Happy Hanigan. 

‘he boy was not hurt, but a mob at- 
tacked Muriel and her head was gashed. 
Dr. Worthing appeared on an ambulance 
and while dressing Muriel’s wound pre- 
pared his heart to fulfill her commands. 
Her first was to have him help her get 
the best surgeon to straighten poor lit- 
tle Happy’s twisted body. Her second 
was to aid her in keeping a poor Jewish 
girl from being deported to certain 
death in Russia. And now the third is to 
help get back to his mother the kid- 
naped boy. 

Muriel also tries to help a_ beautiful 
Polish girl, Maryla Sokalska, whom she 
finds in the slums. slaving 
her life away making over- 
alls. She demands work for 
Maryla in her own exclusive 
dressmaker’s’ establishment. 
There, as a model, showing 
off marvelous gowns, Maryla 
walks before Merry Perry, 
who is selecting gowns for 
F Aphra Shaler. He _ notices 
A\ the girl’s dreamy beauty, and 

Muriel’s well-meant charity 
ends in Merry Perry’s plac- 
ing the ignorant Maryla on 
his bounty roll. 


Rupert 

Hughes, N the midst of Muriel’s 

the author charitable enterprises, her 
parents, fearful that harm 

may come to her, kidnap her on their 


yacht and cruise about till Muriel, des- 
perate to get back and save the Italian 
child, gets the better of them by a trick. 

When she reaches New York she hur- 
ries to the desperate parents of the child 
and gives the father two thousand dol- 
lars, the price he has beaten the kid- 
napers down to. As she leaves the tene- 
ment, Red Ida, a pick-pocket and singer 
at an up-town cabaret, and her husband, 
“Shang” Ganley, a gun-man, are passing. 
Red Ida recognizes Muriel from her pic- 
tures in the newspaper society pages. 

“My Gawd, that’s Muriel Schuyler,” 
she whispers. “Her old man’s woith a 
billion dollars.” 

The gun-man’s brain is busy plotting 


on the instant. “Why not?” is all he 
answers. 
It begins on the next page. 





























Muriel 
Schuyler 
CHAPTER XVIII 
[ —TLOTHES need clothes. The 


| | fig-leaf demanded the flax- 
|| plant, and = the — flax-plant 

called for the mulberry tree 
and its denizens. ‘The mineral, vegetable, 
and animal kingdoms were soon all 
working to adorn = mankind, and 
especially womankind. 

Maryla had thought that if she could 
only possess one beautiful gown, she 
would be content. She paid herself as 
the price and found that she had only 
paid an installment on an_ indefinite 
obligation. For that handsome gown 
cried out for shoes and stockings, gloves, 
and a hat and a cloak and a coach. And 
that gown would not work all of the 
time; and it would not alternate with 
shabby clothes. 

People in town cannot be like the 
Mexican vaguere who spends a hundred 
dollars on a lifelong hat and goes bare- 
foot in ragged breeches. So Maryla was 
already perishing for more dresses. 

Sut she did not tell Perry Merithew 
so. When she could not wear her finery, 
she made excuses for staying indoors 
rather than sober the Merry Perry with 
prayers for further outlay. 

This was to her credit with Perry, for 
he had found the ery for cash increas- 
ingly intolerable. It is the least attract- 
ive song that Love can sing. Cupid is 
no cash-boy to come at the word. He 
hates it. 

Aphra Shaler had lost Perry by its 
repetition. Maryla’s silence in the mat- 
ter was a negative charm, but potent. 
There are few things so fascinating as 
the things one is not, does not, asks not. 
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Having got one gown, the lowly 
Maryla thought she would be happy 
with just one more. “Pet” Bettany, who 
was drifting downward from the high- 
est cloud as Maryla was pushing up 
from the loam, could have told her that 
there was no such thing as gowns 
enough. Pet Bettany had dozens of 
gowns; she owed for a score; she had 
even paid cash for some of them; and 
still she voiced the wail far older than 
Flora McFlimsey’s of Madison Square. 
Eve must have said to Adam, on the 
first coming out party, “I really can't 
leave Eden; I have nothing at all to 
wear.” 

Pet had told Perry, that night at 
the yacht club, “All women are graft- 
ers.” She had grafted her father into 
melancholia, her mother into gilded 
insolvency, and every dressmaker and 
milliner she could wheedle, into as large 
an account as he could afford to credit 
her with. 

And still she had nothing to wear. 
She had “borrowed” money from women 
and from men; she had pawned family 
jewels to throw a little sop to her pur- 
suers. Now the impertinent hounds 
were whining for money and were re- 
fusing to drag her dog-cart further. 

When she saw Perry Merithew slip 
money into the hand of Muriel Schuyler, 
Pet rejoiced. She saw a chance to col- 
lect a little hush cash. She never 
dreamed that Perry’s gift was meant for 
charity. That did not resemble the 
Perry Merithew she knew at all. When 
she spoke to him, he called her a little 
blackmailer and refused to lend her a 
penny. She laughed ominously and pre- 
pared to bide her time. 
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And then she was thrown into a state 
of desperation. She was invited to spend 
a fortnight as one of the sixty guests at 
one of the Newport palaces during 
tennis week and horse-show week. Also 
there would be luncheons, teas. and tea 
dances, and there would be big dinners 
and Sardanapalian nights. These things 
needed many costumes, and they must 
all be new. 

More harrowing still, the great Mrs. 
Nicolls, whose son “Winnie” Pet was 
conspiring to make = a_ bridegroom 
malgré lui—the great Mrs. Nicolls an- 
nounced that she would give a wonder- 
ful costume f¢te to christen the new 
ballroom she had added to her chateau. 

Mysteriously the newspapers fearned 
the details and published them ten days 
before. The ballroom pre- 
sented as the depths of the sea, with a 
blue-green satin ceiling for the top of 
the water and a ship’s hull floating in 
it. Grottoes and cliffs would furnish the 
walls, and the guests were requested to 
life, mer 


was to be 


appear as some form of sea 
men, mer-maids, mer-old-maids, nymphs, 
fishes, lobsters, cels, flowers. shells, 
froth. 

The proclamation of the affair set 
fancy afire. Everybody was studying 
what to be, what to wear, what to leave 
off. Artists were put to work designing 
costumes, and dressmakers were mad- 
dened with untimely demands. 

Mrs. Nicolls included the Bettanys 
mere et fille, in the bead-roll of invita- 
tion, an intensely exclusive list of only 
five hundred names. 

Mrs. ‘IT. J. B. sighed over the card- 
board and said: “I don’t know whether 
the old cat meant this as a compliment 





Pet darling, we can’t 
She knows 
afford clothes to wear on the 


or as a challenge. 
dream of going, of course. 
we can’t 
street, to say nothing of submarine 
flummery. You wont mind missing it, 
will you?” 

And Pet had answered: ‘‘Not the 
least dambit, dear. I don’t care any 
more for that than I do for my right 
I'll go if I have to sell my left 


eye. 
leg.” 
“But how, dear child? How ?” 
“Watch my work,” said Pet. “If I 
can’t beg, borrow or steal some duds, 


Ill go as Venus rising from the sea.” 
II 


ISS BETTANY set out like a 
gorgeous panhandler to beg a dole 
from some of her tailors. She swallowed 
her pride and truckled to people whom 
under ordinary circumstances, to use 
her own phrase, she ‘“wouldn’t wipe 
her boots on.” 
But the Bettanys were notoriously in 
hot water. Their commercial rating was 


of the lowest, their liabilities of the 
highest. Even tailors reach a_ point 
where credit cannot be extended. Pet 


had a bad half day of it. 

She even tried to make up with 
Dutilh, with whom she had quarreled 
a year before because he threatened to 
sue her. She felt a sincere contempt for 
tradesmen who insisted upon collecting. 
With a heart full of bile and of guile, 
she sauntered in and told the icy wretch 
that she had decided to forgive him and 
grant him another chance. 

Dutilh, with a poisonous sweetness, 
answered, “I am so glad! I am 
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desperately in need of cash. Did you 
bring the check with you?” 

She haughtily damned his impudence 
and walked out. Her heart was black 
with rage and shame and baffled desire. 

Then her heart leapt. ‘There was a 
providence after all. In a clump of 
vehicles held up by a traffic policeman, 
she saw a limousine of a hunter’s green 
color. Lolling inside, reading a book as 
if in his own library, was Perry Meri- 
thew. 

Pet opened the door, got in, sat down 
beside him, and gurgled like a sweet 
little girl: 

“Hello!” 

Perry was startled, then amused, then 
embarrassed. He was on his way to 
Marvla. 

“Take me for a little ride, there’s a 
darling,” said Pet. “Better yet, take me 
home and I'll give you a drink.” 


“Thanks,” said Perry. “I’m late to 
another date.” 
“With Muriel Schuyler?” said Pet. 


“Take me along for chaperon.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, stop it,” said 
Perry. “I'll drop you at your house.” 

“You can’t shake me so easily,” said 
Pet, putting her feet up on the little 
Morn-seat. He sighed, and = shook his 
head in helpless fury. 

“Perry boy,” she said, “I’m frantic. 
I’ve got to make a raise somewhere.” 

“So have I. I’ve just been trying to 
touch a few friends myself. Everybody 
is poorer than I am, and I’m a pauper.” 

“You have money enough for Muriel 
Schuyler.” 

Perry gnashed his teeth, then spoke 
earnestly. 

“Pet, [1 tell you the truth: I 
her some money for a charity.” 

“You being the charity.” Pet grinned. 
“Well, I’m a charity, too.” 

“T borrowed the money to give her.” 

“Borrow me some.” 

“T promised to pay it back to-day 
and—well, my ship didn’t come in.” 

“You'll have to do better than that, 
old top.” 

“T’ve told you the truth, and if you 
don’t believe it, you can—” 

“No, I’ go ask Muriel,” said Pet 
grimly. “Maybe she’ll scare easier than 
you do. She’s got a reputation to lose. 


gave 
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You haven't.” He did not speak. She 
pressed the threat. “I mean it. [I’m 
going to Muriel Schuyler.” 

Perry laughed: “You're a 
swimmer, but I doubt if you can make 
it. She’s on her father’s yacht.” 

“When does she get back?” 

“T don’t know. I had an engagement 
with her. She chucked it. Didn’t even 
send me a word. That shows how I 
stand with her. You’re welcome to any- 
thing you can get out of her.” 

“Pll just call that little 
said Pet. “Let me out.” 

“Sha’n’t I take you home ?” 

“This is her street. Let me out.” 

Perry signaled his chauffeur to draw 
up to the curb, and handed Pet to the 
pavement with a low sweep of his hat. 
He laughed ironically as she walked 
away fuming. 

She rang the Schuyler bell, and _re- 
ceived a confirmation of Perry’s words. 
She stalked home in a daze of cold ire. 

She had her heart set on the fortnight 
at Newport, but she told her mother 
that she would give all the other nights 
and ten years off her life for that one 
night at Mrs. Nicolls’ ball, “4u fond de 
la mer.” Pet called it “Au fond de 
l’enfer,” because of the torment it gave 
her. 

She sat in her exquisite boudoir in 
her expensive inner sheaths, and flung 
her expensive hair brush at her costly 
Pekingese, called her mother and her 
late ‘father names and bewailed the 
horrors of poverty. She dared Muriel 
Schuyler to show her face in New York. 

But there were other persons in- 
terested in getting money from Muriel. 
And they saw her first. 


LO rd 


bluff,” 


CHAPTER XIX 

[——— HEN young Mrs. Ida Ganley, 
| (whose husband was a cheap 
| gambler) young Miss 
————_ Muriel Schuyler (whose 
father was a banker of bankers) wander- 
ing through Batavia Street, she at once 
recognized her for whom and what she 
was. For Mrs. Ganley read the Sunday 
supplements, and knew in the half-tone 
dozens of aristocratic women whom she 
never hoped iv see in the flesh. 


Saw 
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She heard that impudent voice at the door: “Say, who ta hell’s been hoitin’ my lady frien’?” She looked up and saw 
Happy, not in the costume he had worn, but in a night-gown. Muriel ran to him, dropped to her knees and 
clasped him in her arms, as if he were a crippled child of her very own. He caressed her 
awkwardly and smiled with pride as she mumbled: ‘“Oh, Happy, Happy!” 
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But here was: Jacob Schuyler’s daugh- 
ter in the humble lane called Batavia 
Street ; she was stepping out of a shabby 
public motor in front of a shabbier tene- 
ment. When she disappeared inside it, 
Ida’s first comment was on the modesty 
of her dress and her behavior: 

“If you didn’t know her, you’d never 
know her, would ya?” she said to her 
staring husband. ‘Comes down in this 
tail-end of nowhere in a hired ottermo- 
bul, and she’s dressed like she was no- 
body at tall. My Gawd, if my old man 
was woith what hers is, I’d be so plas- 
tered with di’mond sunboists you’d think 
I was a three-alarm fire. I’d have a poil 
in every pore. Still she has got a kind 
of a sort of a way about her, aint she? 
I say, aint she? Ah, come on back to 
oith !” 

But Shang was not listening. He was 
not thinking of costumes or graces. He 
was not content with the sterile emotion 
of admiration. To him the rich estray 
instantly suggested money and adven- 
ture, big money and adventure perhaps 
fatal. 

The idea came to him in a dazzling 
blaze like a wave of lightning. When 
he tried to figure it out, he felt that this 
was too big a thought to think unaided ; 
he must have help, and he sent his trem- 
bling hands searching through his pock- 
ets. 

Shang and Ida were the least respect- 
able of couples as they stood absorbed 
in their separate contemplations. They 
were alike only in being worthless to the 
world, contributing nothing to it but 
variety and type. 

There was something reptilian in 
Shang. He slid through the underbrush 
of life, keeping close to the ground, 
carrying a hint of clamminess and 
venorn. 

Ida was a bird, a flitting, squeaking, 
chirping, malapert song-sparrow. She 
had always held herself cheap, sold her- 
self cheap, or given herself away. Her 
ambition was to attract attention; to be 
known in successive seasons as “the 
limit,” ‘‘a hot tamale,” “the candy kid,” 
“some baby.” 

She was as common as chewing gum, 
and as restless as her own jaws. She 
chewed her chewing gum with a swag- 
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She 


ger, open-mouthed, cud-rolling. 
was “out for a good time,” ready to try 
anything and to dare anything that was 
not tame. 

She had always been what we call 
“wicked,” and there was no more profit 
in becoming excited over her than in 
regretting the incorrigible frivolity of 
every dirty little English sparrow. There 
are thousands of her in New York and 
in every other town in proportion. They 
flock along the streets, picking up a 
precarious living, little, noisy, flippantly 
flirting their skirts like tails, cocking 
their heads, taunting the other birds. 

When Ida walked abroad she was fol- 
lowed by a cloud of perfume and a trail 
of chatter, of “I seen” and “I done” 
and “I says to him” and “he says to 
me.” When Ida was putting on style 
she said “’N’I says to him, you gotta 
choose between she and I.” She had dis- 
covered that the objective case is im- 
proper. So she said “between she and I,” 
which was twice as elegant as the diction 
of those of her acquaintance who said 
“between her and I.” 

Poor little thing, she tried so hard to 
be somebody, and she realized that some 
mysterious quality was lacking. Despite 
her passion for elegance, the very word 
“elegant”? became plebeian in her voice. 
She and her sort, struggling to be lady- 
like, have driven the very word /ady 
almost into disrepute. 

Ida was petite without grace. She 
was so slim that she was almost impos- 
sible. Yet she did not suggest hunger 
or emaciation. She was as lithe as a 
skein of spaghetti, yet her sinuous car- 
riage was not graceful; it was disgrace- 
ful, bantering, hinting, accosting. 

Respectably jealous women 
afraid of her; they felt that merely 
passing her in the street was bad for 
their men. But only a courageous man 
or a careless would be seen with Ida. 
To walk with her was like carrying a 
banner. 

Ida would have been a perfect ex- 
ample of the influence of home life on 
character. As she once weepingly ex- 
plained to her first police matron, “Pa 
was a bum, and Ma was a mut, and we 
brang up in Flatbush. Who 
’ went wrong?” 
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Various philanthropic institutes an- 
alyzed Ida in their laboratories, but the 
synthetic chemistry of souls is still in 
its infancy. She is still remembered 
among the droves of reformatory alum 
ne as one who would not reform. ‘There 
is really no describing her behavior or 
her record. 

Yet, except when her hatred 
aroused, there was always about her a 
perky gaiety that disarmed resentment. 
The justices who sentenced her grinned 
as they announced the term. The police 
matrons welcomed her home again with 
a smile. 


Was 


UT the authorities did not joke with 

Ida’s eventual consort, Shang Gan- 
ley. There was that clammy, toady 
quality about Shang, and he provoked 
disgust. He was almost the only per- 
son on earth that Ida was afraid of. 
Perhaps that was why she loved him—if 
that elastic word can be stretched to in- 
clude the loose and intermittent interest 
she took in her husband. 

Shang differed from Ida in coming 
from a_ respectable and comfortable 
home. Like her he was of the pure Amer 
ican stock, which, contrary to a flattering 
legend, furnishes most of our criminals. 
Shang’s mother had lavished devotion 
upon him; his father had spared neither 
the rod nor good counsel. An educa- 
tion had been ferced upon him by the 
generous community. Truant officers 
had seen to it that he reached school 
occasionally. But somehow in the mys- 
tery of character, Shang was_ built 
wrong. 

He came early into conflict with the 
state. The recording angel at the police 
hureau showed a surprising knowledge 
of his deeds. His official biography ran 
something like this in the ‘‘Who’s Who 
in Jail:” 

GANLEY, “Shang,” alias Owney Gal- 
ton, alias Chick Green, alias Joseph 
Burns, alias Burnee Bob, alias Young 
Waxie. Sept. 9, 1905, New York City, 
grand larceny in the second degree: 
sentenced to Elmira Reformatory, to 
which he was sent back three times 
for violation of his parole. May 19, 
1907, New York, fined three dollars for 
disorderly conduct. As Owney Galton, 
Jan. 27, 1908, jestling in a public con- 
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veyance; discharged. March 30, 1908, 
picking pockets; fined $25 and served 
30 days in the Workhouse. As Chick 
Green, Jan. 3, 1909, pocket picking, dis- 
charged. As Joseph Burns, Sept. 11, 
1911, jostling—sentence suspended; also 
admitted having done nineteen months 
in Holmsburg Prison, Pennsylvania, 
for grand larceny, committed in Phila- 
delphia. A suspect in the murder of 
Young Dopey Jahelka, Feb. 1, 1912. Ar- 
rested for felonious assault on Sergt. 
Noonan, held in $2,000 bail, March 3, 
1912; discharged. Aug. 5, 1912, Coney 
Island, interfering with an officer, sen- 
tence suspended. Jan. 17, 1913, violat- 
ing Sullivan law, held in $5,000 bail. 


The frequence of his arrests and the 
infrequence of his punishments were due 
to a commonplace disagreement between 
the police and the police justices. Im- 
petuous policemen seized upon him; the 
justices listened to the suasion of poli- 
ticians to whom Shang was useful on 
occasions. 

Shang’s crimes had been humble: 
“sticking up” a bar-room and emptying 
a cash-register ; smashing a small jewel- 
er’s window, or rifling the pockets of a 
drunken dreamer. One desperate thing 
he had done: he had killed Dopey Ja- 
helka. It was in a quarrel over Ida, ag- 
gravated by a quarrel over the rebate of 
“viggresh” that Dopey claimed after a 
game of stuss at Shang’s joint. Dopey 
had called Shang various names that 
were probably deserved, but were all the 
more unbearable. He had also held Shang 
by the neck and jabbed his fingers in 
his eyes, then carried off the money he 
had lost. Shang got him a week later, 
after a dance — shot him in the back 
and ground his heel in his face. Jahelka’ 
thought he would recover and be able to 
make his own reprisals: he refused to 
mention his assailant by name. He died 
suddenly, no doubt to his own great 
disappointment. Shang married Ida so 
that she would not be forced to testify 
against him. The police were so glad 
to be rid of Jahelka that they wasted 
little time trying to fasten the operation 
on Shang, yet they annoyed him and 
hampered his prosperity. 

But now Muriel Schuyler suggested a 
way to crown Shang’s career. She was 
Opportunity knocking at his door. She 
must be seized with speed and yet with 
caution. He must think hard and fast. 
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fallen into an old well under a sidewalk. Suddenly she was there, bruised, helpless, bewildered. Shang smoked cigarette 
him take a small parcel from his pocket, empty a powder on his wrist and inhale it. 
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He looked up and down the street ; 
there was no one in sight, except the 
driver of the motor that had brought 
Miss Schuyler, and that man was faced 
the other way. 

Shang stepped behind a wooden stoop. 
He was still ransacking his pockets with 
shivering hands. Failing to find what he 
sought, he turned his attention to a large 
signet ring he wore. He slipped it from 
his finger and raised a hinged lid in 
the ring, disclosing a tiny compartment 
filled with white powder. He shook 
some of it out on the back of one wrist, 
raised his wrist to his nose and snuffed 
up the drug with nostrils quivering 
greedily as a terrier’s. 

Immediately he was renewed; his 
face, tortured with craving, grew human 
again. He put back his ring and tapped 
it gratefully. 

“The cold medicine’s the only t’ing 
when you got a job o’ t’inkin’ on.” 

“Tt’s got you cold all right, all right,” 
Ida grumbled. “You used to sell it and 
make a lot o’ money: now you eat it all 
yourself.” 

He smiled with angelic superiority. 

“Don’t you worry about money, honey. 
I’m woikin’ out a little scheme dat’ll 
make more money dan all de coke-shov- 
ers and heroin-rollers ever dreamed of. 
If it don’t make us a million dollars 
apiece, I’ll pay you a—a hundred t’ou- 
san’ dollars forfeit.” 

“Tf you'll forfeit me me carfare home, 
I’ll be satisfied,” said Ida. 

“You trail along wit’ me and I'll ride 
you home in a areaplane.”’ 

She went with him in a kind of 
dogged devotion, not to share his glory, 
but to support him when the rosy clouds 
should change as always to iron clamps 
about his head. 





IT 


ER legs were so brief, and her skirts 

so tight, and his flight so rapid that 
she had almost to hop sparrow-like to 
keep pace with him. 

He led her to James Street and turned 
southeast. He paused at a “sporting 
barber shop” in a sharp-nosed building 
shaped like an axe-head; and nodded to 
a handsome youth just arisen from the 
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barber’s chair. It was “Pepsin” Chu. 

Young Mr. Chu was a strange com- 
pound of races. His father had been a 
Chinese importer with a shop in Mott 
Street, a quiet and dignified person with 
a weakness for playing pie gow. When 
the Italians began to crowd the Chinese 
district, he found a neighboring Cala- 
brian girl attractive and she found him 
fascinating in a terrifying sort of way. 
The opposition to such alliances had 
died out with their increasing frequence, 
and she wept when he was hatched to 
great on one side as the other. In 
any case the young wife was well housed, 
and she wept when he was hatcheted to 
death in the war of the Four Brothers 
with the On Leon Tong. Mrs. Chu Jett, 
née Margherita Turiello, was left with 
a curious child of almond eyes and 
olive skin. She abandoned him to the 
Four Brothers to take care of and van- 
ished with a Neapolitan youth who sang 
stale fish away in a luscious tenor. 

“Pepsin” grew up anyhow. He inher- 
ited neither the Confucian nor the 
Savonarolan traits, but combined rather 
the Boxer with the bravo. The streets 
were his academy, and he learned their 
language. He acquired his nickname 
from being arrested at the age of seven 
in full flight with a jar of pepsin gum 
he had stolen from a fruit-stand. 

Shang nodded to Pepsin to follow him, 
and Pepsin dropped alongside, casting 
his glances like fishlines toward Ida, 
who flirted perilously back at him, 
around the profile of her spouse. Finally 
Pepsin nudged Shang: 

“Whyn’t you tip me off to the new 
baby ?” 

“New nothin’; it’s me wife!” 

“T aint particular,” said Pep. 

“T don’t care who I meet neither,” 
laughed Ida, and this served for an in- 
troduction. Shang strode along with his 
head in the clouds, seeing nothing, hear- 
ing nothing. 

Finally Pep asked: 

“Who you scoutin’ for, Shang?” 

Shang clenched one eye mystically 
and said nothing. 

Shang was looking for a Greek friend 
of his. He marched up and down Cherry 
Street from “The Jolly Albanians” to 
the Xenodocheion of Gortyna. He 
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glanced into various shops with signs 
in letters that would have made Soc- 
rates feel at home till he tried to rec 
ognize the words. He would have under- 
stood that a lodging house was still a 
EENOAOXEION; but never _ having 
heard of coffee, what would he have 
made of a KA®PENEION; never hav- 
ing dreamed of cigars, what would he 
have expected to buy in a ‘‘smoke shop” 
(KATIINOTIQAEION ) ? 

Shang quested among the Greeks till 
he stumbled across his man, a brutally 
beautiful demigod-satyr. whose _ real 
name was Achilles Papademetrakopou- 
los, leisurely Brooklyn Bridge of a 
name, shortened by his friends to that 
startling title of ‘Kill Papa.” 

Achilles was a bad Greek. At the age 
of fourteen he had the proud distinction 
of being arrested for carrying a loaded 
revolver and holding up one Hector 
Jones, a prominent collar manufacturer 
from Troy, N. Y. This feat gave him 
wide publicity and lifted him from the 
humblest member of the Red Pepper 
gang to one of its leaders, on his return 
from the Reformatory. 

Gradually Achilles recruited a ‘“‘fleet” 
of his own. It was not in any sense a 
rival of the older, more established gangs 
like the Hudson Dusters, the Gophers 
of Hell’s Kitchen, or the grim White 
Roses. But it was young yet. 

Shang as a stuss-house proprietor had 
to bribe a gang to protect him from its 
own raids or from the piracy of other 
gangs. But business was bad now and 
his payments reduced. His relations 
with Achilles were increasingly strained. 
Achilles had accused Shang of holding 
out his share. 

Now Shang saw his chance to appease 
his mutinous guardian and use him for 
his own profit as well. He found Achil- 
les buying his groceries at a ‘“zacharo- 
plasteion” and persuaded him to the 
back room of a dingy “‘kaffeneion.” 

Achilles did not drink or smoke or 
snuff, nor did he gamble. He had no 
small vices except picking his teeth in 
public. 

However, he was a gracious host and 
asked magnificently: ‘“What’ll it be? 
a little Chian wine for the lady?” 

“A lot o’ beer for the lady,” said Ida. 
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“The same for mine,” said Pep; “wit’ 
a low collar.” 

Shang declined to mix his stimulants. 
and as soon as the doleful attendant had 
moved out to the sidewalk, he outlined 
his great dream. 


III 


HANG described Muriel’s wealth 

and her importance to her parents. 
He cherished a sort of indignation 
against her. 

“Dat goil is down here wit fi’ t’ousan’ 
bones in her stockin’, and she’s eeder 
gona toin it over to a bunch o’ wops 
to buy out a kid, or she’s gona git back 
up town wit’ it. My Gawd, fi’ t’ousan’ 
bucks for a dago brat! I could buy a 
million of ’em for ten cents.” 

Achilles’ toothpick reflected his in- 
tense meditation. It drooped from his 
upper lip as he felt helpless before this 
opportunity and realized the hazards: 
it rose like a tiny mast when he thrust 
his lower lip out with resolution. He 
said—and spoke the same speech as Pep 
Chu and Shang Ganley, since he had 
learned the same language in the same 
streets: 

“You're dead right, Ganley; fi’ t’ou- 
sand is a lot of money for dis part of 
town. We got a right to take it away 
and learn her to stay up town in her 
own ward. Accordin’ to de dope I read 
in de papers, her old man stole his 
money off de common people, and we 
got a right to take it back.” 

Pepsin was skeptical: 
dandy, but how we gona collect it 

Achilles carelessly tossed off a plan of 
campaign: “A daylight hold-up and a 
taxicab get-away looks good to me.” 

Shang seconded him: “Dat’s what I 
was just gona tell you.” He was afraid 
to lose the credit of his invention. 

“Humph!” grunted Achilles. It was 
not to his liking or to his prestige to ac- 
cept a scheme from one of his retainers 
without bettering it. He had a groping 
intuition that he ought to combine some- 
thing new with what was laid before 
him. 

The Schuyler girl had come into this 
region to save a kidnaped child; Shang 
Ganley had proposed to take her ran- 
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The extra man on the box looked back, and seeing Worthing, turned to the driver and yelled: 
an unexpected blow. The second one swept him 
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taxi swerved and ran close to the curb where the elevated pillars were aligned. The first one they passed struck Worthing 
from the side of the car and flung him to the street. 
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som money away from her and make a 
taxicab escape. Wasn’t there something 
still better? 

There he had it! Why not kidnap the 
girl as well as her ransom; take her 
away in the taxi and call for more ran- 
som ?—a hundred thousand dollars! 

‘To natures like that of Achilles, Pep- 
sin and Shang. two things can gild 
even refined gold: danger in getting it 
and folly in spending it. 

Achilles with a nod drew all the heads 
close over the table. He outlined his 
scheme, and an awe fell upon the little 
conference: 

“We can’t keep dat dame down town 
here till de ransom’s paid. We gotter 
gitter out in de sooboibs somewhere— 
maybe in de Bronnix. Say, I know just 
de place—a gran’ place kep’ by a dago 
what used to woik for de Greek-Italian 
Olluvy Oil Importin’ Comp’ny. Dem 
wops is expoits in de kidnapin’ game. 
We’s rank amachoors.” 

Shang was avaricious. 
more to divide up wit’.” 

Achilles nodded: “Don’t be a tight- 
wad, Shang. Anyway you fix it, we got- 
ta split de money five ways: dere’s us 
t’ree and Little Big Blip de taxi-pusher, 
and de landlord. We gotta have a land- 
lord to take care of de goil. But wit’ 
a hunnerd t’ousan’ dollars ransom, we’s 
can afford to do dis t’ing right and 
proper. Am I right? or aint I?” 

They nodded gravely, as_ befitted 
dealers in hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. Ida alone listened without rev- 
erence. She shrugged her little nobs of 
shoulders and sniffed with contempt, 
turning in her chair and sitting side-wise 
to the table so that she might look as- 
kance. She chewed her very chewing 
gum askance. 

Shang had one more cautious com- 
ment on Achilles’ strategem. 

“Tt looks easy, Kill, once we gotter ; 
but how we gona gitter? We can’t carry 
her to de Bronnix in daylight.” 

Achilles said: “Dat’s easy. You on’y 
have to invite her to your place and hold 
her till midnight.” 

Ida let out a snicker of ridicule. ‘The 
men snapped glances of impatient re- 
buke at her and turned back to Shang, 
with becoming modesty: 
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“l’anks for de comp’ment, Kill, but if 
I was to ast a dame like dat to folly me 
home, I aint sure she’d go. What do 
you t’ink, babe 2” 

Ida whooped with joy. “Follow you 
home, honey? Why, at your foist woid, 
she’d yip out a holler’t could be hoid a 
mile.” 

Pepsin gave Ida a playful shove and 
laughed: ‘You sure spoke a earful dat 
time.” Then he sat up and straightened 
his tie as one who had had success with 
ladies. Ida was not impressed; she 
chewed merrily on and shrieked: 

“Oh, looky who’s here, wit’ his hair 
in a braid! Say, Pep, if vou had spit- 
coils all over your map, Muriel Schuy- 
ler would know you was a wolf. What 
do youse cheap skates think that goil is, 
anyway — shoit-wait hand? She’s a 
lady, she is, and she don’t hardly speak 
to nothin’ lees’n a dook or a noil, un- 
less’n he’s a waiter or a butler. None 
of youse guys looks like nothin’ but— 
but what you are.” 

Pep would have handed her the back 
of his hand, if her husband had not been 
present and alive to his privilege. Achil- 
les turned to her and said graciously: 

“Den, little lady, it looks like it was 
up to you.” 

“Up to me?” said Ida. 
to me?” 

“To get dis Schuyler dame up to Al- 
len Street.” 

Insolent as a cat to a king, Ida leered 
at him, and waved him aside with a 
slight push of the hand as if he were a 
glass of milk: 

“Don’t make me laugh,” she said with 
classic repartee; “me lip’s chapped.” 

This mutiny threw them into confu- 
sion. When other persuasion failed, 
Achilles tried bribery: 

“Vou can kick in on de money. I guess 
we'll have to slip de little lady a piece 
o’ coin, eh gents?” 

Pepsin and Shang growled. ‘Phat 
hundred thousand would not stand in- 
definite division. Shang said: 

“She’s got a right to do it for me. 
I’m your husband, aint I?” 

Ida was shocked at this parsimony, 
and she sneered, “Well, you’re one kind 
of a husband. But I gotta draw the line 
somewhere how I oin your money for 
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you. I got no ambish to play the big 
time in the state pen’. I’m a nartist and 
a lady now, and I’m no runner-in for no 
gang o’ crooks.” 

At the sound of this cruel word, Achil- 
les scowled black, gathered his big hand 
into a fist like a mallet and turned pale, 
but the spasm passed and he nodded to 
Shang to persuade her. 

Shang rounded on Ida: 
savy! You do what Kill tells you to do.” 

“Since when do I take orders from 
him ?” said Ida. 

“Well, den take ’em from me.” 

“T don’t take orders from nobody; I 
aint a waiter.” 

Shang was frantic at this public hu- 
miliation. “You take orders from me or 
—or—” 

“Or what?” she demanded, her chew- 
ing gum poised in suspense. 

Shang’s prestige as a captain was at 
stake before his colonel. He rose and 
pounced on Ida with a groan of rage, 
seized her slim, ropy throat in his cold, 
lean hands and flung her this way and 
that till her tongue lolled out and her 
eyes bulged red and white. She tried to 
scream but she had no breath. 

At length Achilles put out his hand: 
“She’s had plenty. Leave a little for de 
coroner.” 

Shang slammed her back into her 
chair, but she would have slid off into 
the sawdust, if Achilles had not caught 
her and propped her up like a dummy. 

Just to breathe again was of vital im- 
portance first, and Ida swayed, gasping. 
till the room stopped swirling. She was 
afraid and horribly ashamed to be dis- 
ciplined in public with such pain. Pluck 
came back with life, and she was just 
reaching out for a stein to smash over 
Shang’s head when Achilles pushed it 
away. She was ready to burst into tears, 
but Shang broke down first and began to 
cry like a disgusting, slobbering booby, 
pouring out his disappointment at the 
cruelty of fate that always robbed him 
of his chance. Nobody wouldn’t never 
do nothing for him, not even his wife. 

Ida wavered irresolute a minute; then 
she sighed, put her hand on her master’s 
shoulder, and mumbled: 


“Say, say, 
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‘““Nix on the weeps, baby; Mother will 
buy it what it wants.” 

She collected Shang into her arms, 
and he came speedily out of his grief 
into that divine smile of his that was 
always her highest, and usually her only, 
reward. 

He shook from his long lashes the be- 
lated tears and told Ida she was his 
honey-babe for fair, and as soon as they 
got the Schuyler money collected he 
would string her with diamonds till she 
looked like Luna Park at night. 


CHAPTER XX 


fj——|JEANWHILE, tthe innocent 


M | object of this conspiracy of 
| many nations was completely 
——! happy. She was like a young 
girl running along a bleak mountain- 
side hunting out the sparse flowers and 
never dreaming of the lurking rattle- 
snakes. Muriel felt that it was alto- 
gether blessed to be back once more 
among her poor. She was yet to learn 
that there are all kinds of poor 
people as there are all kinds of rich; 
all kinds of foreigners as all kinds of 
natives. 

When she heard that the father of 
the kidnaped Filippo would not come 
back for at least two hours, she resolved 
to spend that precious period in kidnap- 
ing the crippled Happy Hanigan to the 
surgeon who was to make him straight. 
She promised the Italians that she would 
return soon, and she hurried up the steps 
to the floor above. 

Young Doctor Worthing’s cautious 
heart beat lyrically as he followed her. 
She was making a lark out of charity, 
glowing warmly through the winter of 
pain like another April. This surely 
was the way that charity should be min- 
istered ; with eagerness and laughter and 
quick tears. Thus taken it became the 
best of all sports, a gambling game with 
stakes well won or well lost as the die 
might turn. 

They found Mrs. Hanigan at home, 
brushing Happy’s hair and scrubbing the 
back of his neck for company. He had 
only recently emerged from the wash- 
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Chicago, May 3— 
BROTHER 
CHARLEY. I bet 
when you here what 
I & Grace has made 
up our minds you & 
Mary will wisht you 
was doing the same 
thing or may be you 
will follow our ex- 
xampel & do the 
same thing & I hope 
you will because its the only way to live 
when you got childern. 

Charley we made up our minds to buy 
a place some wheres out in the subburbs 
& build a house not a grate big house of 
corse but a house where a man can move 
a round in with out bumping in to the 
walls all the wile and have enough 
ground so the childern wont half to be 
cooped up all the day like in a flat but 
can run around & get some exxersise. 

the other day the Walters come to 
*see us & stayed all p m & little Ed & the 
baby both of them hollered all the wile 
they was there & when the Walters had 
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went I says to Grace its a bout time you 
lerned them babys to shut there mouth 
when we got Co, & Grace says I can’t 
do nothing with them because there 
cooped up in the flat all day & dont never 
get out & how can you expect them to be 
nothing but cross & mean ali the wile. 
She says you are makeing good money 
now & I dont see why is it we cant find 
a place out in the country some wheres & 
live there & it wouldent take you no 
longer to get to work then it does now 
with this rotten L servus. 

So I says well when our lease runs out 
in Oct. I will look a round in some of 
them subburbs & see can we rent a house 
reasonible or may be we can buy a little 
1 on payments. Then Grace says lets 
buy a lot some wheres & build our own 
house & I says what do you think I am 
rockefellow & she says no but you dont 
half to be rockefellow to build a house 
now days because you can borry the 
money & pay it back a little to a time & 
just like paying rent only your getting 
more for your money. ‘Then she says and 
besides I got $500 in the bank that you 
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can take & how much you got in the 
bank your self. So I got out my bank 
book & seen where I had a bout $300 & 
with her $500 that makes a bout $800 & 
we can get a nice lot some wheres for 
that amt. & then pay for the house by 
the mo. & build a bungello say costing 
$1200 and have it all payed for in 1 yr. 
by paying $25 per wk. & meen time we 
can live on $25 per wk. & cut down on 
cloths & nickle shows & groserys. 

I am going to get off tomorrow p m 
and Annies comeing over to look out 
for the babys while I & Grace gos to 1 
of the subburbs & we are going to look 
them all over 1 to a time before we chose 
the 1 we want so it may be will be 2 or 
3 mos. before I can write & tell you 
where are we going to locat at. but now 
I cant hardly wait till we got our lot & 
started to build our bungello because 
a man aint realy liveing when he is live- 
ing in a flat & espeshaly when youve got 
childern. you better get busy Charley & 
get in to the game. 

Kindest to Mary. 
Fred A. Gross. 


Chicago, May 5— 
brother Charley. I dident think I 
would be writeing you this news so quick 
but we got our lot all ready & its out 
to Allison 16 mi. west of the Loop on 
the c d & x & it dont only take 40 min. 
for the trains to come in to town & it 
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takes me 35 min. now to go in on the L. 
we was going to look over all the sub- 
burbs but Allison was the Ist. 1 on the 
list & Grace got stuck on it right a way 
& so did I & we went a round with 
the real estate man & he showed us some 
swell lots & 1 that you couldent get a 
way from because it was big & roomy & 
3 big trees on it that the real estate man 
says is maple & a real bargun because its 
100 ft. frontidge & 150 ft. deep & only 
$1500 & we can pay for it when ever 
we get ready provideing its in side of 2 
yrs. & thats easy. 

I had $100 a long with me when we 
went out & when I seen what a bargun 
we was gettin & the real estate man says 
we better hurry if we wanted it because 
some body else was libel to see it & cop 
it out so I give the real estate man the 
$100 to bind the bargun & he is going 
to get the papers fixed up today & then 
I will give him the other $700 we got 
saved in the bank & then we can borry 
the money to build the bungello & pay 
that back a mo. at a time & finnish up 
paying for the lot after words. we figure 
that in 2 yrs. we will be all cleaned up 
& have our own home & not be worring 
a bout no rent onct a mo. & they'll be 
room for the kids to play a round all 
day with out no danger of them being 
ran over by a st. car or some thing. 

I got a date with the real estate man 
to get the papers fixed up & must hurry 
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We went around with the real estate man and he showed us some swell lots, 
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down town. you better get busy Charley 
& get in to the game. 
Kindest to Mary. 
Fred A. Gross. 


Chicago, May 7— 

dear Charley. well Charley I guess I 
was in to much of a hurry & it dont look 
now like we would start building this 
summer but will half to wait till later 
on. I dident know how they done them 
things but found out that theys a lot of 
red tape & you cant do them things in 
no hurry like I thot. the real estate man 
dident have no papers fixed up the day 
before yest. like he prommused but had 
them fixed up yest. & he give me the 
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to build a bungello out to Allison & he 
says do you own a lot & I says yes & he 
says let me take a look at your papers 
so I show him the papers & he says yes 
you own a lot all but paying $700 more 
on it. I says yes but I own it because 
there is the deed & the garantee polisy 
& when I get threw paying you back 
what you lone me to build the house I 
will pay off the bal. on the lot & he says 
© no you wont because we dont do no 
busness that way & Ist. you got to pay 
off what you owe on the lot & then may 
be we can fix it up a bout a building 
lone but I wont promus nothing. well I 
argude with him but nothing doing & 
when I come home & told Grace | thot 
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I argude with him but nothing doing. 


warranty deed or what ever it is they 
call it & I give him my note for $700. 
for the rest of what we owe on the lot 
& the notes for 2 yrs. with 6% int. per 
anum & all so it cost me $25. to get what 
they call a garantee polisy from the title 
& trust Co. which garantees that the 
title is o k & they cant no body take the 
lot a way from me un less I dont pay 
up the bal. which of corse I will pay up 
as soon is posable. 

well after this was fixed up I went a 
round to the bank where I had my save- 
ings at & went to the real estate dept. 
& seen the man there and asked him did 
they make building lones & the man says 
yes. Well I says I want to borry $1200 


shed cry her eyes out but finely we seen 
they wasent no use in that so all we can 
do now is save up & pay off the $700 
we still owe yet on the lot & then we can 
start building & meen time we can be 
planing the bungello & we figure that 
we can save $30 per wk. in sted of $25 
if we live pretty clost & can have the lot 
payed for in less than 6 mos. & that will 
be in Nov. & we can be all ready to start 
building & get the foundashun layed be- 
fore real cold weather & then the car- 
penters can finnish up dureing the win- 
ter & we can be in the house next spring 
& we will half to renew our lease for 6 
mos. but we dont care nothing a bout 
that because it aint so bad liveing in a 
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flat dureing winter when the kids could- 
ent be out much any way. 

Kindest rgds. to Mary. 

F. A. Gross. 
Chicago, Nov. 2— 

brother Charley. well Charley we got 
our lot payed for sooner then we figured 
& its all payed for now because Graces 
old man come acrost on her berth day & 
give her $100 & says it was for her to 
buy cloths with but she says we would 
stick it right in to the lot & the old man 
wouldent never know the diffrence & | 
says all right thats fine. but the man 
that owned the lot before we got it 
stuck us up for $20 int. & I dident see 
how they could be int. when we did 
ent yet have the lot no where near a yr. 
but the real estate man says it was right 
& what could I do. 

but we aint going to build no bungello 
after all because Grace lerned from her 
brothers wife Gus Walters that bungel- 
los was all out of date & no good & they 
wasent no room in them & if vou was 
going to build a house why not Luild a 
good 1. So we been talking to a young 
archateck & he says. we can put up a 
swell 2 story house for $2000 & he will 
draw up the plans & see that the house 
is built o k & all we half to give him is 
5% of what the house cost or $100 & 
he will over look the hole busness & hes a 
good archateck all right because he grad 
duated out of the univ. & got his office 
way up on pretty near the top fir. of the 
Jackson bldg. him & Grace has been fig- 
ureing out plans for the house all yest. 
& today & I am going down to the bank 
as soon as they get there plans all fixed 
up & the contrack let & fix up a bout 
the lone & they wont be no trouble a bout 
it now because I got the rec. in full for 
the lot & dont owe nothing. the archateck 
says he will have the plans drawed up in 
a day or 2 & the contrack let before the 
end of the wk. & he says it should ought 
to be easy to get a contrackter cheap now 
because its the dull season & if the work 
is huryed a long they can get the foun- 
dashun in before real cold weather & the 
house finnished by the middle of march 
& our lease is till the 1 of May but may 
be I can get rid of it the 1 of march by 
sub leaseing it to some body else. 
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Well Charley we wont be able to do 
no high flying for the next couple yrs. 
because we got to keep on puting a way 
$30. per wk. & if we can do that we 
should ought to have the hole thing 
payed for archateck & all in less then 1 
yr. & % int. incluseive & I figure the 
hole thing includeing the lot will amt. 
to a bout $3700 & thats a lot of money 
but look what wear geting a nice home 
of our own where decent people lives & 
a big yd. where we can let the kids run 
a round & may be raise chickens & have 
a garden. I guess thats better than pay- 
ing $25 per mo. rent & being cooped up 
in a 4 room flat eh Charley. 

Kindest to Mary. 

Fred A. Gross. 


Chicago, Nov. 15— 

dear Charley. Charley wear going to 
have some house. The plans is drawed & 
the contrack let & there going to begin 
building tommorrow that is brakeing 
ground for the foundashun if I can get 
things fixed up down to the bank this p 
m. Ive gave the archateck $25 as Ist 
payment for his work & I dont half to 
give him the other $75 till 30 days after 
the house is done next march. 

I will tell you a bout the house Char- 
ley & you can see how swell wear going 
to be fixed up. The house is going to have 
7 rms. 3 down stares & 4 up stares. down 
stares they will be the parler & the din- 
ing rm. & kichen & up stares a rm. for 
I & Grace & a rm. for the kids & a rm. 
where you & Mary can sleep when you 
come to vissit us & a rm. for the hired 
girl if we ever have 1. then of corse they 
will be a bath rm. the house is 2 storys 
besides the cellar & the house is going to 
be wood painted green & a frt. & back 
porch. it will be het with hot water from 
the boiler down cellar & besides we will 
have a fire place in the parlor. they will 
be gas & electrick Its. & all the moderate 
conveenyenses. its going to be set bk. 50 
ft. off the st. & that will give us a big 
lawn beside a big bk. yd. where we can 
have chickens & a garden. 

its all in the contrack & the contrack- 
ter cant get a way from it because if he 
does he wont get no money & the $2000 
includs evry thing & hes got to be all 
done with the house by the 1 of march & 
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the archateck over looks evry thing & 
sees that all the work is o k so I dont 
half to do no worring but all I half 
to do is to pay so much per wk. down to 
the bank. If Id knew how easy it was 
Id of build a house long a go but I thot 
a man should ought to know some thing 
a bout building him self before he tack- 
eld it but a man dont half to know noth- 
ing because the archateck takes it all off 
of his hands & does all the werring for 
$100. well Charley I got to shave & go 
down to the bank. You better get busy & 
get in to the game Charley & dont stay 
cooped up in a flat all your life. 
best rgds. to Mary. 
F. A. Gross. 


Chicago, Nov. 16— 

brother Charley. well Charley I dont 
see how it is that these banks ever gos 
broke & blows up & they take a bout as 
many chances as the phone Co. that 
makes you put in your nickle before you 
get a hold of central. & here the papers 
keeps after us for not halling in all the 
stick up men they is on the sts. & dont 
never say nothing a bout halling in these 
here banks that is the worst stick ups 
they is. I went down to the bank vest. 
p m & seen the man in the lone dept. & 
showed him the lot was all payed for & 
I had the plans all fixed up for the 
house & he says how much is the house 
going to cost & I told him $2000 & then 
he stalled a round for % a hour & come 
back & asked me how much did I want 
to borry & I says $2000 & he says well 
we will lone you $2000 but not no more 
then that & I savs who asked you to lone 
more then that & then he says let me see 
your contrack with the contrackter & I 
showed it to him & he says the only way 
we do busness is to have enough money 
to pay for evry thing includeing the ex- 
tras & the archateck & all that & we do 
the paving down here to the bank & you 
dont have nothing to do with it but we 
keep the money and pay it out on the 
orders of the archateck. I says all right 
that’s all right with me & I wont half to 
worry a bout it. He says you will half to 
indors the archatecks orders & I says all 
right. 

then he got a pensil & a peace of pa- 
per & says how much do you owe the 
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archateck & I told him & then he says 
they aint nothing in the con*track a bout 
electrick light fixtures or finished hard 
ware or wall paper so I called up the 
archateck & he says no they dident never 
includ them things because they was 
picked out to sute our tast after the 
house was build. so I come back from the 
phone & told the man we would pick 
them things out after words & pay for 
them our self & he says o no you wont 
because we got to have all the money 
here to cover all the expences. I says well 
then add it up what you think it will be 
& I will borry that much more but he 
says no $2000 is all we can lone you. I 
says well them things wont come for a 
long wile & meen time they can be build- 
ing the house & long before they get it 
build I will give you the rest of the mon- 
ey but he says no your own moneys got to 
be payed out Ist. & ourn after words. 
so I called up Grace & told her a bout 
it & she says how much extra will it be & 
I got the man to figure it up & he says 
the total would be $305 besides the 
$2000 & the extra $305 is $75 for the 
archateck & $70 for hard ware & $50 for 
wall paper & $50 for electrick It. fixtures 
& $30 for insurence & $30 more for the 
banks comishon which I got to pay the 
bank for there trouble when Im the 1 
thats haveing the trouble. The insurence 
is for 5 yrs. & if the house burns the 
bank gets the insurence & I dont get 
nothing but I pay for the insurence & 
then besides all that they will be $25 
more that the bank sokes me for geting 
an other garantee polisy for them self so 
they will be sure the title is o k & I all 
ready payed $25 to find out the same 
thing & Im satisfide but I got to pay for 
an other 1 for the bank. 

Well Charley I got to dig up $330 
some wheres & I dont know where it will 
be at but its got to be some wheres or 
they wont be no house & winters geting 
closter all the wile. Dont never get mixed 
up in nothing like this Charley. if it was- 
ent to late Id tell the bank to go to. 

Fred A. Gross. 


Chicago, Nov. 20— 
brother Charley. wear started at last 
& Grace borryed the extra $330 off of 
her old man & Ive gave it to the bank 
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& now they got it all tho there suposed 
to be loneing it to me & I pay the int. & 
the comishon & all that & dont never 
even see the money or dont know weather 
they is any or not. but what do you think 
Charley the bank wont even let me pay 
it back when I get it but I got to wait 2 
yrs. & % & pay int. all that time be- 
fore I can pay it all up even if I should 
pick up a million dollars on the st. to- 
morrow & I cant pay so much per wk. 
but I got to pay it this way. 6% int. 
twict a yr. besides paying back on the 
prinsipal evry yr. for 5 yrs. unless I want 
to pay it all up in 2 & &% yrs. & if I 
dont it will be $400 evry yr. for 5 yrs. 
besides the int. 

& yet the papers keeps after us and 
pans the life out of us because theys 1 
or 2 stick up men a round town. 

I had to bring the contrackter to the 
bank with me & him & the man in the 
bank went over the contrack to gether 
& fixed up how he was going to get 
payed & he gets a little at a time & the 
sub contrackters hes hired for the diff- 
rent parts of the house gets there money 
when ever the contrackter tells the archa- 
teck they got some comeing & then the 
archateck signs a order on the bank & I 
in dors the order but before the archa- 
teck signs the order 
he over looks the 
work & sees that its 
o k so I dont half 
to do no worring a 
bout that. 

well theys 1 good 
thing Charley Il 
wont half to lay a 
side no $30 per wk. 
but will only half 
to lay a side a bout 
$45 per mo. pro- 
videing I dont want 
to get all cleaned up 
till I half to which 
is 5 yrs. from now 
but if I want to get 
all- cleaned up as 
soon as I can which 
is 24% yrs. I will 
half to lay a side a 
bout $80 per mo. & 
I guess thats what I 
will do. we dont 
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half to worry a bout the $330 Grace 
borryed off her old man because he sends 
her $100 evry berth day & he wont half 
to send her nothing for 3 yrs. & we will 
be all square. 

Fred A. Gross. 


Chicago, Nov. 29— 

dear Charley. well Charley they 
started work on the house & what do you 
think they done right off the real. they 
dug the foundashun the rong way of the 
lot & now they got to do it all over again 
but it wont cost me nothing because its 
there own falt & they dug the founda- 
shun like as if the long way of the house 
was going to run the way of the st. & it 
dont run that way in the plans & they 
got to fill in part of what they dug out & 
do some more diging & it dont matter 
but it takes time & if they dont hurry up 
& get the foundashon layed the ground 
will be froze stiff & they cant get started 
before winter. I told Grace to let them 
go a head & build the house the way they 
started but her and the archateck give 
me the laugh & so there going to have it 
did over. 

it snowed a little this a m but the 
archateck says that dont make no diff- 
rence as long is it dont freez hard & the 





then Grace found out 
that they was only 2 
of the rms. up stares 
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ground gets froze. you see the founda- 
shun is concreet & if it should get froze 
it might maybe crack some time & brake 
& give a way & the house might may be 
fall down on our head. 

well Charley I guess things will go a 
long o k now & Im glad wear started & 
if I was you I would get in to the game 
because liveing in a house is the only 
way to live when you got childern & I 
guess its all right for the bank to have 
all ny money & all the papers a bout the 
house & lot because this is a old bank & 
no chance of blowing up but it seems 
kind a funny that I cant keep the papers 
or nothing to show that I own a lot or 
own any thing but liveing in a house is 
the only thing when you got childern 
& speaking of childern how is little May 
& both Ed & the baby is geting a long 


ok. 
Kindest rgds. from I & Grace. 
F. A. Gross. 
Chicago, Dec. 23— 


brother Charley. i. ‘8 is to wish you a 
mary xmas & Charley I know you will 
exxcus I & Grace from not sending 
nothing to you & Mary this yr. but this 
house building has got me on the jump 
& I cant spend a nickle on nothing this 
yr. Grace is sending little May a box of 
candy that she made her self & next xmas 
may be we will be better fixed & can 
send you some thing as usul but you can 
see where wear up against it this yr. & 
cant send nothing because things cost a 
hole lot more then I thot or I wouldent 
never of started to build. 

the latest is the archateck told me 
we should ought to do some gradeing on 
the lot a round the house because the 
weather was so good & then we wouldent 
have to do no gradeing in the spring 
but could get busy right a way & fix 
up the lawn & plant the grass seeds. well 
I told Grace a bout it & she says it was 
in the contrack that the contrackter had 
to do the gradeing with the dirt that was 
dug out of the ground where the foun- 
dashon is at & I told the archateck a bout 
that & he says on acct of there diging 
the foundashon the rong way at the start 
they wasent no dirt left over because they 
had to fill in where they dug out and 
shouldent of dug so I had to go & get 
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a hold of a man to come & do some 
gradeing a round the house & he stuck 
me up for $60 but thats all over now 
& out of the way. 

then Grace found out that they was 
only 2 of the rms. up stares that theys 
a place for closets in them & I says 2 
closets was enough but she says no they 
got to be closets in all 4 of the rms. up 
stares & I asked the archateck a bout 
it & he says it was foolish, but Grace 
kicked like a mule & the archateck says 
he could put in the closets but it would 
make them 2 rms. smaller. I asked him 
if it would cost more money & he says 
no he dident think so so we had him go 
a head & make plans for 2 more closets 
& vest. he come & told me it would cost 
$50 more & I says I thot you told me it 
wouldent cost nothing more & he says I 
thot so my self but I was miss taken. so 
what could a man do but pay the extra 
$50 only I aint payed it yet but will half 
to. 

but the house is geting a long fine & 
the out side is most all up & they are in 
a hurry to get the roof finnished before 
the real bad snow comes & as soon is 
they get the roof on they wont care if 
the weather is rotten or o k. 

best wishes for a mary xmas to you & 
Mary & little May & kind rgds. & I 
know youll see how it is. 

Fred A. Gross. 


Chicago, Jan. 21— 

dear Charley. they got me all most 
drove crazy & if any body ever says to 
you build a house bust them in the jaw. 
The archateck keeps ringing me up on 
the phone all the wile a bout 5 times a 
day & asking do I want this or that & 
what do I know a bout it & he is getting 
payed for doing the worring but in sted 
of him doing it he lays it all off on to me. 
some times he wants to know do we want 
a tin or ivery bath tub & its in the con- 


- track for us to have a ivery bath tub but 


when I tell him that he says I thot you 
might of wanted tin because iverys going 
to cost more money & when I say what 
do I care what it costs because all I 
half to pay is what the contrack calls 
for then he says the’ price of iverys went 
up & we cant put it in for the money I 
thot we could so I & Grace argu it out 


























I seen 1 of the naybers & they says they hasent been nobody working for a wk. 


& then tell him to go ahead & its $25 or 
$30 more or what ever it is. 

then he keeps wanting me to tell him 
if we want this or that & how do I know 
what is it we want when its all in the 
contrack & he should ought to know with 
out bothering me. & besides that the real 
estate man told me that taxes was pretty 
near nothing in Allison but I got notise 
to day that I owe $40 taxes & if thats 
pretty near nothing Im glad it aint no 
big amt. 

then an other thing when the archateck 
drawed the plans he made a misstake a 
bout putting in the radiators for the hot 
water heat & he aint got enough of them 
in & hes going to put in 2 extra Is and 
he aint told me yet what that will amt. 
to but it will be a plenty. 

Where I was going to lay a side $80 
per mo. I aint laying nothing a side & 
they dont seem to be no chance of ever 
saveing a nickle un lest we dc 1t eat noth- 
ing & you know Charley I wasent never 
the man to starv my self to death. I told 
the man down to the bank a bout the ra- 
diators & the bath tub & he says I should 
ought to of had some sort of writen con- 
track with the archateck so he couldent 
keep hanging them things on me all the 
wile but its to late now & any way I 
guess they wont be no more trouble tho I 
wisht they would go a head & not worry 
me to death asking them questions. 

rgds. to Mary. 

Gross. 


ee 


Chicago, Feb. 2— 

brother Charley. well Charley Im up 
against it now right. we was so busy 
down to the station & a round town that 
I dident get out to Allison for 2 wks. & 
I went out there yest. & went to the house 
& they wasent no body working & I seen 
1 of the naybers & they says they hasent 
been no body working for a wk. tho the 
weathers been grand & they should 
ought to be husling on the job to get 
it finnished before the 1 of march. 

I called the archateck up & asked him 
what was comeing off & he says the con- 
trackter couldent do no more till he got 
some more lumber & the lumber Co. 
wouldent let the contrackter have no 
more because it wouldent trust him for 
no more money & if I would garantee 
the money all right. what do you know 
about that Charley? 

I says why should I garantee the mon- 
ey when its all down to the bank & the 
archateck says that dident make no diff- 
rence to the lumber Co. because the con- 
trackter all ready got all the lumber that 
was called for in the contrack & now 
he wanted some more & I says what for 
& he says the contrackter used more lum- 
ber then the archateck thot they was go- 
ing to need well I says I wouldent gar- 
antee nothing & the archateck says he 
wouldent neither if he was me but if 
we couldent get no more lumber the 
work would be held up till we did get 
some so there you are. 
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I talked to the man down to the bank 
& he says the contrackter wasent no good 
& dident have no credit & if he used 
more lumber then the contrack called 
for he should ought to pay for it him 
self. so I called up the contrackter & 
told him a bout it & he says he was sick 
of the job any way & I could go jump 
in the lake because he wasent going to do 
no job where he was loosing money. 

I told them that down to the bank & 
the man says I could make the contrack- 
ter finnish the job but if he couldent get 
no credit & dident want to finnish the 
job I wouldent have no house for a yr. 
or just as long as the contrackter felt 
like. I says no because it says right in 
the contrack that the house must be all 
done by the 1 of march & the man at the 
bank says ves but suppose it aint done 
then what will you do a bout it. I says I 
will sue the contrackter and they says 
you couldent get a nickel because theys 
no penalty in the contrack for him not 
geting threw by the 1 of march & even 
if they was vou couldent get nothing out 
of him if hes broke & hes probly broke 
or else they wouldent be no trouble a 
bout him geting credit. 

so I went to the archateck & talked it 
over with him & he says the contrackter 
under bid on the contrack & seen he 
couldn't build no house like mine for no 
$2000 & thats why he wanted to quit & 
I says that may be so but what do I care 
if he looses money its his own falt & we 
will make him go a head & finnish the 
job. 

Then the archateck says yes you could 
do that but vou couldent make him fin- 
nish it in no spesifide time & he might 
be 10 yrs. doing it so the best thing you 
can do now is let me get a boss carpenter 
to finnish the job & let all the sub con- 
trackters go a head with there part & 
the carpenter can do the work the con- 
trackter was going to do & you can pay 
him by the wk. 

I says how much more will that cost. 
he says hardly any more & you will get 
the job finnished quick that way so I 
says all right go a head & hire a car- 
penter so hes going to hire a carpenter 
but he says they aint no chance in the 
world of geting the house build by the 
1 of march & may be not till the middle 


of march & I & Grace all ready had 
the flat sub letted to a famly from the 1 
of march to the 1 of May & they was 
going to keep it after words for them 
self so now I & Grace will half to stay 
at some hotel or some wheres from the 
1 of march till the house is finnished & 
it will cost us some more money besides 
storeing our furnitur for a couple wks. 

but may be by the 1 of march the 
house will be so as we can stick the fur- 
nitur in it but I dont know & they got 
me worred & the archateck aint worrying 
at all tho thats what he gets payed for. 
I give him $100 to worry for me & then 
I take his job a way from him. if it 
would do me any good to go out to that 
contrackters house & brake his jaw I 
would do it but what would that get me. 
nothing. 

I hope the archateck can get a hold of 
a good carpenter right a way & rush the 
job threw but theys no teling how long 
it will be & I lerned all ready not to 
look for no good luck. 

Kindest to Mary. 

Fred A. Gross. 


Chicago, Feb. 24— 

dear Charley. what do you supose has 
came off now. the archateck is sick & 
cant be on the job no more & left the 
work to his cousin & how do I know 
weather the cousin knows a house from 
a box car but what can I do. I asked the 
cousin what was the matter with the ar- 
chateck & he says it was a nervous brake 
down & he thot he got sick worring a 
bout my house because evry thing had 
went rong. I says he aint did no more 
worring then me & I dont even get payed 
for worring. 

well the cousin is worse then the ar- 
chateck, a bout asking questions that I 
dont know nothing a bout what to anser 
& if asking questions made the archateck 
sick his cousin wont live a wk. 

a cording to the contrack the house 
should ought to be finished a wk. from 
now but it aint no further a long then it 
was in januery as far is I can see & this 
here boss carpenter they got working 
wouldent never be pinched for speed. I 
was out there today & asked him how 
much longer he would be working & he 
says I cant go very fast now because 
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Im waiting for them to bring the mill 
work. so I got to call up the mill work 
people to-morrow, the longer they dont 
deliver the mill work the longer it will 
take them to be threw with the house & 
Im paying this here carpenter by the day 
and besides that we got to go & bord 
some wheres after the 1 of march because 
the real estate people took our flat off of 
our hands when we told them we wanted 
to get a way the 1 of march & they all 
ready sined up with them people that we 
had the flat sub letted to & we will half 
to move out on or before next tues. where 
wear going to I dont know & I guess we 
might as well burn up the furnitur & go 
& throw our self in the lake. 

your lucky Charley that you aint in 
no jam like this & if any body ever pulls 
this home stuff on you bust them in the 
jaw. 

F. A. Gross. 

Chicago, Feb. 27— 
brother Charley. well Charley we fine- 
ly got the mill work people a couple of 
swedes to bring there stuff a round but 
before they brung it I & they was down 
to the bank 4 times argueing & they was 
scared they wasent going to get there 
money because they had sined a contrack 
with the contrackter that blowed up on 
me & thot because they dident have no 
contrack with me I was going to beat 

them out of there stuff. 

The man at the bank kept telling them 
that the money was right there for them 
when they got there 
work delivered but 
that dident do no 
good & the swede 
that was down there 
with me called the 
bank a lire & me a 
lire & a crook & I 
called him some 
things to only I 
couldent call him as 
bad as he is. 

well if it wasent 
for haveing the job 
held up I would of 
told him & his mill 
work to go to h-ell 
but what could I do 
because it would 
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take 3 wks. to get the work did some 
wheres else & all that time we would 
be paying bord & paying the carpenter 
to & not getting no where. so finely I had 
to sine a paper garanteeing that the 
swede would get the money that the bank 
all ready had for him & that was all he 
wanted was my garantee tho I couldent 
of got the money myself with a stick of 
dinamite. he promused to deliver the mill 
work today but I wouldent give a nickle 
a thousand for his promuses. 

well we got a place to bord & a place 
to store the furnitur & its going to cost 
us $12 a wk. for our board & $6 to store 
the furnitur besides geting it moved 
which will cost $30 from the flat to the 
store house & $10 more from there to the 
house if the house is ever ready for it. 

thats a bout all the news I got for you 
this time & I wisht I had some good news 
but I guess Im lucky to be a live. 

rgds. to Mary. 
Fred A. Gross. 


Chicago, march 29— 

brother Charley. Well Charley we 
been held up again & this time it was the 
electrick It. fixtures & Grace picked them 
out & they cost $100 in sted of the $50 
we stuck in the bank to pay for them so 
the extra $50 comes out of my pocket & 
besides that the archatecks cousin says 
the contrack only calls for 2 cotes of 
paint on the out side of the house where 
they should ought to be 3 & he can get 
an other cote put on for $30 which is 





finley I had to sine a paper garanteeing that the swede would get the money. 
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pretty nice of him. & besides all that Im 
paying the carpenter now evry wk. for 
5 wks. & all he gets per day is $5 so 
thats a bout $150 extra but if theys 
some thing left in the bank when they 
cet all threw I will get it back or can 
leave it to apply on int. 

the archateck is still sick yet & IT havnt 
saw his cousin the last couple wks. but 
I guess the carpenters doing things o k 
& as far as I can see a archateck might 
as well stay sick all the wile for all the 
good he is accept drawing pitchers of 
the new house before its build. 

F. A. Gross. 

Chicago, April 13— 
dear Charley. The house is pretty near 
finnished Charley & it looks fine & worth 
all the trouble & Grace come out with 
me to see it yest. & is plum nuts over it 
so evry things o k but my troubles isent 
over vet & heres the lattest. the village 
)f Allison has ordered us to put in a new 
cement sidewalk & we got to have a side 
walk up in to the yard up to the hous 
as well as a long the st. & its going to 

cost a even $100. 

well thats pretty bad but that aint 
nothing. I asked a man a bout soing grass 
seeds & fixing up the yard & he says it 
must got to be graded Ist. I says what 
do you mean graded & he says its all ups 
& downs & the ground a round the house 
is lower all ready then the ground out 
by the st. I says it was in my contrack 
for the contrackter to grade the lot but 
he dident do it so I got an other man to 
grade it for $60. He says well then you 
got stung for $60 because they hasent 
been no gradeing did that I can see. I 
irgude with him a bout it but he says 
he wouldent so no grass seeds or have 
anything to do with it un lest it was 
craded & he said he would grade it & 
put black dirt on it so as the grass 
would grow & all so put in a drive way 
of cement & gravvle all for $150. 

well Charley they wasent nothing for 
me to do but hire him & did you ever 
here any thing like it. 

The gas has been ran in to the house 
from the st. & the stove should ought to 
be there any day now & the house is all 
wirde for electrick Its. & all that part of 
it is o k & the only thing there doing 
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now is fixing up the flors with pollish & 
when thats did theyll be all threw but it 
takes time to do that & I wisht it was 
all over because wear sick of bording 
to say nothing of paying for the bord & 
paying the carpenter all the time. & I 
still got the finnished hard ware to pay 
for & thats $70 & when the 1 of july 
comes theyll be $60 int. to pay so you 
see I got some thing to worry me Charley 
& I bet John E. rockefellow would be 
worring to if he was me. 
PA. 
p s I put $70 in the bank to pay for 
the finnished hard ware all ready but 
some way the archatecks cousin got 
balled up & give some body some thing 
they dident have coming & the man at 
the bank reffused to pay the order for 
the finnished hard ware & I went down 
to see why not & he says all the money 
was drawed out all ready & they wasent 
nothing left. I dont under stand it but I 
quit trying to under stand a bout this 
here house. 


Gross. 


Allison, I1]., May 6— 
brother Charley. I bet you wont never 
beleive it but wear in our house & we 
been here 2 hole days. the furniturs here 
& the movers busted it all to peaces but 
we dont mind a little thing like that. 
Grace is tickeld to death & as long is 
shes plesed its all o k but I got so much 

to do I aint got much time to write. 

I called up the archateck today to see 
would he come out & see if things looked 
o k to him but he was still sick yet but 
the cousin come out & we was haveing 
supper & he set down with us tho we 
dident have nothing to eat because the 
gas stove aint come yet & even if it come 
it wouldent do no good because the gas 
aint conected. well the archatecks cous- 
in says the house looks o k to him accept 
that theys a few things the matter & 
should ought to be fixed up. He says you 
got a mitey nice place here for $2000 
besides what you paved for the lot. I 
says where do you get that stuff $2000 
besides what we payed for the lot. We 
payed $1500 for the lot besides int. & I 
dont know how much more then $2000 
the house is going to cost us but I bet its 
closter to $3000 & then I & him set down 
& figured it up. they aint no chance now 
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You cant open none of the windows. 


for me geting the bank payed up before 
the 5 yrs. is up so Ist theys $2000 & then 
theys $320 int. on the $2000. Then theys 
$25 for the garantee polisy that I payed 
when I got the lot & $25 for an other 1 
when I got the money at the bank. and 
I payed for the finnished hard ware 
twict & that $70 each time or $140. 
then I give the bank $30 for insurence & 
$30 for comishon & I give them $75 for 
my bal. on what I owed the archateck 
& the $25 I give him to start with & 
$50 for the wall paper. that money 
I give them for the archateck & the 
wall paper was payed out some wheres 
else so I pay that twict & $60 for grade- 
ing but that gradeing dident take so I 
payed $150 more for the same job the 
2d. time $50 for 2 extra closets in the 
house & $300 for the carpenter that 
done the work when the contrackter quit 
on me & $100 for cement walk & its all 
cracked all ready and $46 for moveing 
& storeing the furnitur & its all busted 
to peaces & $50 extra for electrick It. 
fixtures because Grace seen some she 
liked & of corse they was the most ex- 
pensiv & $30 for a extra cote of paint 
that I dont know weather we needed it 
or not & I dont know weather it was 
ever put on & $96 for our bord bill 
where we stayed at. 
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well we figured 
that all up & it 
amts. to $1600 & 
that dont includ the 
$2000 or the $1500 
for the lot so what 
was suposed to cost 
me a bout $3600 or 
$3700 is going to 
cost me $5300 & I 
aint got a cent in 
the world & theys 
int. do the 1 of 
July & besides that 
we got to buy cole 
to heat the water 
for the bath tub & 
wash basens because 
they was suposed to 
put in a gas heater 
but they made a 
miss take & put ina 
cole heater & the 
archatecks cousin is 
sorry they made the miss take but says 
we can get it changed to a gas heater 
for a bout $125. 

after hed went I looked a round & 
I just got threw looking & I found 
out that all as is the matter with the 
house is that the doors thats shut dont 
open & the doors thats open dont shut 
& you cant lock none of them & you cant 
open none of the windows which is all 
o k now because it aint hot yet & we 
aint got no screens tho we ordered them 
1 mo. a go & theyll cost $50 more & 
theys no room in the kichen for a stove 
or a table & the roof of the house leeks 
& we aint got no electrick lamps that 
we ordered when the fixtures was put in 
& we will half to go to bed when it gets 
dark nights un lest we want to run a 
round with candles like I been doing & 
the cellers full of water & besides that 
the sewer backs up in to the cellar from 
the st. 

but the kids seems to be havein’ a 
h-ell of a time espeshaly little Ed. & 
Grace is running a round like a chicken 
with there head off & tickeld to death so 
what kick have I got comeing even if 
I owe more money then I’ll ever see & 
my hares turned gray & the papers is 
paning the life out of the dept. because 
theys 1 or 2 stick up men a round town. 
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tommorrow I got to buy some cole to 
run the heater & coles only $8 a ton 
out here & I got to buy a refidjerater 
because we was suposed to have 1 build 
in but they left it out while the archateck 
was sick & I got to get a plumer to take 
the water out of the celler & see weather 
he cant coax the sewer to stay out doors. 
I dont know where theyll put the gas 
stove if they bring it & if we was to put 
both the gas stove & the kitchen table in 
the kitchen Grace would nalf to cut her 
self in 2 to get in & cock the meals or 
wash the dishs. well Charley Im going 
to bed & its 10 to 1 the bed will brake 
down but if it does Ill lay right there on 
the floor & not never know the difference. 
eds. to Mary. 


rg 


Fred A. Gross. 


\llison, Ill., June 25— 

brother Charley. well Charley we been 
liveing in the house a bout 6 wks. now 
& the gas stoves been here 4 days & I 
dont know how they remembered to bring 
it & we finely managed to get 2 of the 
windows open & its been frightful hot 
but we dont dare keep them open very 
long to a time because the screens isent 
here yet. We got the stove & the table 
both in the kichen & they aint no danger 
of me going in the kichen & bothering 
Grace because if I \ 
went in there it \Qo 
would take this here 
Houdini to get me 
out. 


\ 
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should ought to have $80 more. do you 
know what I says to him, I says wait 
a minut you got it figured rong. I bought 
a lawn more today to cut the 
when it comes up & it cost me $8 so | 
think you should ought to add on 40 
cents. then I shut the door as clost as it 
will shut & he beat it & stopped out side 
to take some pitchers of the house & I 
supose he will try to soke me 5‘ 
what it cost to get them pitchers devel- 
lopped. 

well Charley next wk. I got to pay 
he Ist int. on the lone down to the bank 
& I dont know where the moneys come 
ing from & I says some thing a bout it 
to Grace & she says she would write & 


¢Tass 


©o OF 


ask her old man. Hes a good old scout 
Charley & I bet he will come acrost but 
I hate to be touching him all the wile. 
But theys 1 thing sure he wont never 
half to give Grace no more berth day 
pressents not even if he lives 20 yrs. 
more. 

the Walters was out to see us today & 
there tickeld to death with the house & 
they got the building bug now. well 
Charley after alls said & did its the only 
life when you got childern & if I was 
you Id get busy & get in to the game. 

Kindest to Mary. 

Fred A. Gross. 








well Charley the 
archateck finely got 
il o k again and 
come out to see us 
& what do you 
think he pulled on 
me. He says my 
cousin was. telling 
me that your place 
$1600 more 
than you figured & 
I says ves it did. So 











cost 








just as he was going 
he left me a bill for 


$80 & he says he 
was suposed to get 
5% of the cost of 
the house & if they 


was $1600 extras he 














The roof of the house leeks. 
































Chapelle 


VIS ts the story told by the old priest in the hamlet on the § 
and a blinding hate, enacted in real life. 


story of a drama of a wonderful loz 


By Victor 


Ardente 


/. Lawrence—the 


Rousseau 


Author of ‘‘ Rachel,” etc 


TLEVSTEREATED BY 


7 ONC ERNING the 
You were at mass, monsicur, 
| were you not, and Monsieur 

Dupuy drove you, and was it 
eh behind that gray mare of his, which, 


I told him, should be put out to pasture 


chapel ? 





till her shoulder was healed? I must 
speak to him again about her. 
Well, monsieur, reserving the right 


of private judgment as to its interpreta- 
tion, I think the story is true. Three 
times I have seen the chapel ablaze with 
lights, as though lighted by five hundred 
candles: once, boy, when old 
Monsieur Tremblay was stricken; again, 
as a young priest, when his son Edouard 
fell from the crest of Eagle Mountain 
and lay dying all night in the birch 


as a 


FAN N Y MUNSE L & 


undergrowth below; and the third time 
as I shall tell you. 

The chapel is older than our village ; 
it is older than the St. Lawrence it- 
self, for, though pious hands put in the 
windows and made rude benches for 
the worshippers, the foundations were 
laid by God Himself before He molded 
the Laurentian Mountains and pushed 
them up through the marl of tropical 
seas ; and time and the waves carved it. 
For the grotto chapel is of soft lime- 
stone, and the emerging granite moun- 
tains pressed it into a roofed rectangle, 
and left therein the great stone shaped 
like a catafalque which lies midway 
along the aisle. 

Thus it is reasonable, 


monsieur, that 
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our simple folks should think of it as a 
mortuary chapel. All ‘éte des Rochers 
worshiped. there, as Grandmére Char- 
pentier will tell you, when I was a boy, 
before our church was built on the hill. 
Yet it must have tried even the devout, 
for the whole chapel drips water from 
the roof and from the ends of the long 
stalactites that hang around the altar, 
all crystal clear, so that if but 
lighted a taper the whole chapel would 


7 
blaze, 


one 


But there was no taper lighted when 
Edouard Tremblay died. nor the third 
time. Of this I am sure, for I questioned 
Marie Desmoulins afterward, and her 
grandfather, Jean Tremblay, who was 
too simple to lie 

It was old Monsieur Tremblay, the 
father of Jean, the half-witted man, who 
built the bridge that spanned the chasm 
which the tore, in my 
ther’s time, between the chapel upon its 
little island and the lighthouse at the 
continent’s end. The bridge has fallen, 
as you shall hear, and under it the water 
boils, a milk-white flood. over the rocks. 
and, when storms rage, batters the cliffs 
as once it lashed the bridge 

Old Monsieur Tremblay ninety 

he died, and because his son Jean. 


crandfa 


ocean 


was 
when he 
himself an old man. had not the wits to 
keep the light, Marie Desmoulins, Jean’s 
grand-daughter, tended it alone and 
cared for her grandfather. The Govern 
ment was willing enough that the light 
should not pass out of Tremblay hands. 
And besides, the work was easy, for then 
we knew nothing of gas mantles and pe- 
troleum vapor, and when the wick was 
trimmed, and the reflector cleaned, and 
the oil-vessel filled. there was no more 
done. So these two lived there 
alone, high on the rock above the long 
flight of wooden stairs that led down 
to Téte Rochers, and beside the 
slender bridge that led to the limestone 
island, with its chapel of the dead. 

A lonely life for a woman? Perhaps 
so, even here, where life is simple and 
our family ties are strong. But then 
Marie knew that in two months’ time 
Jules Dupuy would come sailing up the 
St. Lawrence upon the April breezes 
from the seal fisheries off Anticosti, or 
even from far-away Newfoundland, if 


to he 


des 
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March 


the seal did not run well. Each 
our fishing fleet puts out for the cod and 
seal, and our boats are strong, and our 
men fear neither the winds of the Lower 
Gulf nor the sea storms, for the Breton 
strength is in their limbs and hearts. 

But always the sea takes her toll. The 
boats are cut down by the great liners 
that rush through the fogs. and squalls 
surprise unshortened sails, and ever there 
are the grinding floes from the loosened 
ice-packs. So human lives go out like the 
and year after year 


those 


veer of the wind, 
those who return are fewer than 
that sailed. ‘Thus, monsieur, our 
ties must needs be strong ones; we 


home 
have 
no others, 

April arrived, and now the first 
ing boats began to straggle homeward 


fish- 


on the night winds. Marie Desmoulins, 
watching within the tower, 
the lighthouse beams pick up black dots 
on the sea, and her heart would leap at 
the thought that in some one of these 
Jules was returning. But Jules did not 
arrive. The women thronged the sands 
at dawn to greet the voyagers, and those 
for whom none came would ask, ‘My 
husband is here?” “My here?” 
“My brother’s boat, the Jean-.Warie— 
surely she sails heavily from an over- 
weight of fish and lingers behind the 
fleet.” Thus the men would ask 
one for another, and if anyone had seen 
or heard of disaster he said nothing. 
And there was many a lonely waiting 
while the solitary barks drifted in. 
April passed, and Jules Dupuy did not 
arrive, and when the month of May came 
in, all hope died in Marie’s heart. When 
she passed through the village, people 
would glance pityingly at her and whis- 
per, and she must have read her lover’s 
fate in their averted glances. She would 
sit in the chapel or at the head of the 
long flight of stairs before the lighthouse 
cottage, her chin in her hands, staring 
with fixed eves over the gray, heaving 
waters. Far out. a gull would skim the 
ocean; some sea-going ship would vanish 
beneath a trail of tenuous cloud ; hither 
and thither fishing boats went tacking 
between ‘Téte des Rochers and Baie du 
Loup on the south shore ; but Jules never 


would see 


son is 


too, 


came. 


I tried to comfort her, but it is hard 
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to offer hopes that one cannot feel, and 
the tale was too common for doubt to 
displace despair. ‘He will never return,” 
she said, weeping. I could say nothing. 


LD Jean ‘Tremblay sat in his 
wheeled chair outside the cottage 
door, warming himself in the May sun- 
shine. He would remain for hours mo- 
tionless, his staff in his hand, his vacant 
blue eyes fixed upon some _ interior 
point, and he had not spoken to any man 
save me for years, for his mind dwelled 
in the past, and he was already upon the 
threshold of God’s kingdom. But now 
he spoke suddenly, and thickly, as 
though his thoughts held ‘back his 
words: 
“The chapel has not shone; the altar 





Louis Dupuy pressed his lips to the cold cheek of his bride and left her. 
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candles have not been lighted—they are 
lighted for the Dupuys.” 

I started. I had forgotten what this 
half-witted old man remembered. for 
it was many a year since Edouard ‘Trem- 
blay died. Then the legend in its entirety 
came back to me. The lighted chapel 
does not shine for all in ‘Téte des 
Rochers. monsieur. Only a few of us 
are favored thus: the ‘TTremblays, the 
Dupuys, and the Desmoulins, whose kin- 
ship is close. Perhaps it was some ‘Trem- 
blay or some Dupuy first sanctified it, 
for these were among those happy navi- 
gators who, saved at Beaupré from ship- 
wreck, raised there the first shrine to 
sood Ste. Anne. our adorable Savior’s 
grandmother. There have always been 
Tremblays here, since the adventurers 

came to New France: Tremblays, 

Bonnats, Dupuys and 
Desmoulins. 

I looked at the 


old man. who had 
sunk back into his 
lethargy. I knew 
that his bed in the 
little room fronted 

the chapel across 

the chasm. Had it 
shone he must 

have observed 

it. Everybody 


knew that it had 

never shone since 

Edouard ‘Trem- 

blay died; but 

that was so long 

ago that ‘Téte des 

Rochers, too, had 

almost forgotten the 

legend ; and even I, who 

had seen the lights, did 

not believe in it any 
more. 

June came, and then 

Louis Dupuy came 

also, crafty of eye, 

smooth in his 

speech, and 

outwardly 

peaceable and 

law - abiding, 

for all that 

his boat brought many 

a keg of smuggled 
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brandy ashore on moonless nights. Since 
his return from the sealing grounds in 
\pril he had not ascended the lighthouse 
feigning pity. 


stairs. Now he went, 

Louis Dupuy had loved Marie Des 
moulins before his cousin Jules won 
her from him, and from that time the 


two men had been enemies; for a whole 

year Louis had never spoken to Marie. 
But came so kindly that her 

loubts of him were lost in her gratitude 


now he 


He began stammering words of sympa 
thy for the girl and praise of Jules. Then 
Marie, weeping. told him of all their 
hopes that had been brought to nothing. 
ind of the that would 
house them; she showed him the litt 
daguerreotype of her lover that she al 
ways wore. We people are free with tears 
hypocrites, 


never 
} 
ie 


cottage 


and laughter: we are not 
and it would have 
that Louis was feigning that 
did not feel. I, monsieur, who knew that 
Louis had often left the 
and carried half his sins away—even | 
was deceived. And yet I ought to have 
known, for he ] 


; mete 
seemed impossible 


which he 


confessional 


had never told me where 
he procured his brandy. 

“He will never back,” 
Marie Desmoulins, and the sea plunged 
mockingly, and the pale sunset flooded 
the cliff. “His body lies off Anticosti, 
ind his soul is with God.” 

Louis said: “Canst thou endure the 
truth, Marie Desmoulins? I could not 
bring myself to tell thee before. I was 
beside him when the liner bore down out 
of the fog. It grazed my boat and spun 
it like a top, but his it struck to the 
depths of the sea, and the paddle-wheel 
hurned up the rising fragments of body 
and boat, and the ship sailed on and 
none on board knew what had occurred. 
Now I have done my task.’ So he went 
way. 

sut the next day Louis was back with 
words of comfort, and gradually he won 
his way into Marie’s heart. But Jean 
Tremblay would have none of him. He 
elared on him as one looks on the devil, 
and, leaning upon his staff, he would 
watch Louis for hours with an unrelent- 
ing stare of anger and discernment in 
his blue eyes that was the more terrible 
because it found no vent in words. 

It was about November when 


WWI 
sobbed 


come 


Touis 
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first spoke of marriage. By this time he 
had come to be to Marie as a brother, 
and he had so won her faith and grown 
into her life that. with all her love fo: 
Jules, she doubted. For Louis was pa- 
tient as Satan and gentle as first sin 
She spoke to me. 

“Consult thy heart, Marie,”’ I told her. 
“And if it tends toward Louis, but the 
memory of the dead is strong with thee, 
the life God 
has given us on the living. It is not right 
to question and to lament His will.” 

] could not counsel her to remain un 
wedded because her lover was dead. In 
heaven there is no marriage. 

So it was settled that they were to be 
married in January. But 
came to be February, and finally 
held Louis off till the first 
March, ten days before the fishing flect 
should sail. That 
voyage, for he had written to Quebec 
and the Government was to give him the 


remember we must bestow 


afterward it 
\I irie 
week In 


was to be Louis’ last 


charge of the lighthouse after the fleet 
returned. And the banns were read, and 
the marriage day settled at last. 

But nobody had thought of Jean 


Tremblay, nor had Louis objected when 
the old man was carried 
mountain side and wheeled into the 
church. Marie stood by his side, and at 
her right hand was Louis. The mar 
riage was all but made when Jean stead- 
ied himself upon his staff and stood upon 
his feet for the first time in half a dozen 
years, and shook his huge right hand 
heavenward. 

“Jules is not dead!” he thundered in 
a deep-throated voice that rang through 
the church. “The chapel has not shone. 
The altar candles are unlighted. ‘They 
burn for the Dupuys.” 

So there was no marriage that day, 
for the bride sank fainting upon the 
floor and could not be revived until the 
women had carried her home. And we 
had thought that old Jean understood 
nothing! 

All Marie’s thoughts 
went out to Jules again. For seven days 
she held Louis at bay. But he had the 
bird quivering in his net now, and he 
never left her. The village women, too, 
thought Louis ill-used, and gave her 
no respite. She must marry the man to 


down th 


and desires 
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whom she was pledged, they asseverated, 
or she should be driven from Tete des 
Rochers, And Louis had already secured 
the lighthouse. Where could she 
her village cast her out; whither could 
old Jean accompany her? At. last 
yielded, stipulating only one thing: 
marrige should take place one hour be- 


co if 


she 


the 


fore the fishing fleet set sail for Anti 
costi. So, with unwilling grace, [.ouis 
was forced to yield. 

This time the trap was sprung. Old 


Jean was left at home. and I married 
them in the afternoon. They went from 
the church down to the where 
half the fishing boats lay ready to sail. 
while half threaded the pack ‘ice east- 
ward, Louis Dupuy pressed his lips to 
the cold cheek of his bride and left her. 
“In mid-April I shall return to take 
thee, Marie,” he said. 

Marie had four weeks in which to ap 
pease her heart and bury her past deeper 
than the body of Jules under his weight 
of icy ocean. The days flew swiftly. Mid 
April came, and then appeared a har 
binger of the fleet. The little boat had 
brought a huge catch of skins. The fish 
ing had been unequaled; the 
were already in the Lower Gulf, Louis 
with his boat too. That night the fleet 
would pass the light. 

That was April 14th, the anniversary 
of the day on which Jules should have 
arrived with the better part of the boats 
the year before. The new bride wept for 
her dead and waited in terror for the 
living man’s return. When had 
trimmed her wick and filled the lamp 
she crossed the slender bridge and en- 
tered the chapel upon the limestone rock. 

Evening had fallen, and from this 
point she sould see the lights of ‘Téte 
des Rochers strung out along the shore. 
a little line of habitations perched in 
the hollow flanks of the Laurentian 
Mountains. Far off the beacon blazed on 
Cap aux Corneilles; near-by, the light 
house which she tended cast its broad 
beams eastward along the Gulf, now 
moaning and whitening under a gale. 
This was her last refuge, the loneliest. 
happiest place in all her world. The old 
oak doors, bound with their rusting iron, 
the cracked, stained window-panes, the 
rude pine benches, all held within them- 


shore, 


vessels 


she 


, 
4 


4 
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selves something of the personality of the 
dead had worshiped 
there and imbued the chapel with rever- 
ence. She crouched the altar 
among the huge stalactites, and her 
heart was back with Jules in the old 
days, before that last terrible year be- 


generations who 


beside 


can. 

She knew that she could not live with 
Louis. She could not see him again. 
Rather she would fling herself down 


upon the needle fangs of the rocks be- 
low. Evil and unimagined thoughts came 
to her, She hoped that he would perish 
in the rising storm. Jules lay buried off 
Anticosti, and her heart and love were 
his. Her shame burned her as though 
a living brand thrust into her 
flesh. She wept in desolation beside the 
altar, and there Our Lady, who comforts 


were 


hearts, comforted hers and gave her 

sleep. 

T# \T was the night of the great 
storm. It was a storm such as had 

never been known along our northern 

shore since that night in my grand- 

father’s time when the sea forced its 


through the narrow limestone 
isthmus that bound the chapel island to 


the lighthouse cliif. ‘The ocean tore at 


way 


the rocks and roared like a devil un- 
chained from hell, lashing the frail 
bridge with the whips of its waves 


until it creaked and groaned and strained 
on its supports. The wind raged ter- 
ribly; they say the flocks of frightened 
sea-birds obscured the light, so madly 
did they press and beat against the panes. 
Half the roofs in ‘Téte des Rochers were 
torn off that night, and every tree that 
stood alone was uprooted. God pity the 
ships on the high seas and save our little 
fleet, hugging the safe shelter of the 
shore! For weeks the ocean cast up 
wreckage upon the sands. 

Marie was back with Jules in dreams 
and thought her vision true. On such 
a night he had declared his love for her. 
It was nearly two years before, just 
after her father had died, and Louis had 
been persecuting her and threatening to 
take the light from her. She had run into 
the chapel and crouched against the al- 
tar, weeping, listening to every sound 
without and feyring to hear Louis’ cat- 
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footed step. But a firmer foot had 
crunched the crumbling rock ; Jules had 
entered and discovered her and come to- 
ward her, laughing with happiness. He 
had been fishing, and his clothes were 
drenched with spray, and he shivered 
from cold; but here were warmth and 
love, and a new consciousness told each 
the impulse of the other’s heart. ‘Then 
she had run to him and hidden in his 
arms and laid her head on his rough 
coat. How happy they were! It would 
have seemed impossible that she should 
lie there while Jules lay buried off Anti- 
costi. ‘ 

She started and woke as the killing 
remembrance shattered the crystal mir- 
ror of her dream, A thunderous blast 
shook the chapel, sounding as though the 
ocean were smashing its way through the 
frail barrier that opposed its menacing 
attack. She went to the door, and as she 
opened it a gust of icy wind blew her 
backward, and spray from the hill-high 
combers drenched her. The waves were 
pounding almost at the door. Outside, 
the slender bridge withstood the furies 
of the waves, swung like a black thread 
against the beacon’s blazing eye, a pillar 
of life, firm as God’s mercy and almost 
as strong. Otherwise all darkness 
and a clinging blanket of cloud, wet as 
her lover’s shroud. 

‘The memory of her dream was strong 
upon her. Again she thought that a step 
sounded upon the rock, and her heart 
began pounding madly. She staggered 
back against the limestone wall. Some 
one was entering; a hand was on the 
door; the dead man stood before her. 
But this was no sea-wraith, no revenant 
from the dead. His arms enfolded her 
and he had drawn her to his heart; and 
as a sea-bird folds its wet wings Jules 
covered her with his protecting arms 
and pressed his lips to hers. 

“They set me free two weeks ago,” 
Jules told her. “They gave me back my 
boat. The sea was raging, and the ice- 
floes choked the harbor. They told me 
that it was madness to sail in such a 
storm, but I could not delay. I knew 
that God would guard me, and _ that 
Saint Anne would never suffer one who 
trusted in her to drown. Why dost thou 
look at me as if I were a ghost, Marie? 


Was 
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me ? 


from 


“Why dost thou shrink 
Surely Louis told thee what happened, 
as he promised to de, for we were recon- 
ciled when our boats met off Anticosti. 
We found the sealing bad in the Lower 
Gulf and drove our vessels 
sea to Newfoundland, meaning to fish 
off the south coast. But there were no 
seals there either, and so we followed 
the ice-pack toward Miquelon, and there 
we found them. But there happened to 
be a French gun-boat lying off-shore, 
and she pursued us, I bade Louis escape 
and carry the news to thee, while I drew 
off and let the gun-boat capture me. | 
was carried to St. Pierre, and held in 
prison for a vear, me, a Frenchman, and 
just for a few miserable seals! But Louis 
has told thee, and—” 

He stared into her face. He grasped 
her by the arms and drew her to the side 
of the great granite stone that 
shaped like a catafalque, in the middle 
aisle. 

“What is it, 
‘““Thou—thou—thou 
say to me!” 

“T am the 
swered. 


over the 


lies, 


Marie?” he stammered. 
hast something to 
she an- 


wife of Louis,” 


ULES had outraced the home-bound 

fishing fleet and beached his _ boat 
some half an hour before the foremost 
vessels, headed by Louis, drove into 
Téte des Rochers on the wings of the 
storm. Jules had waited to greet no one, 
and those who saw him return, whom 
they had thought dead, shrank back 
from him, and dared not brave his 
wrath. But when he had gone striding 
along the sands toward the lighthouse, 
light-hearted, singing for joy, they came 
to me. 

“Jules has returned!” they cried, 
pressing into my house, a vast crowd, 
terror-stricken by the news. “And even 
now Louis lands at the quay. They will 
have told him of Jules. Come, Father, 
or there will be murder done!” 

I thrust on my oilskins hastily and 
hurried out of my house and along the 
sands in the direction of the lighthouse, 
half Téte des Rochers upon my heels, a 
gathering crowd that poured out of the 
cottages to swell the number of those 
that followed me, erving and calling on 
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me to avert the tragedy impending, and 
pointing through the darkness and shout- 
ing that Louis was following Jules. The 
raging seas drenched me, despite my 
waterproof suit, and so wild was the 
wind that but for the protection of the 
overhanging cliffs I should have been 
blown from my _ feet. Monsieur, I 
climbed the lighthouse stairs that night 
as I ascend them now in still weather, 
a bent man, clinging to the groaning 
supports. I was half stupefied by the 
buffeting of the winds. But Louis had 
gained the cliff before me and crossed 
to the middle of the bridge, and, stand- 
ing there, while the seas crashed on him, 
he hailed his enemy. 

“Come forth, Jules, cousin of mine!” 
he cried, and the wind carried back his 
words to me. “Come forth. thou night 
thief, thou prison crow, and mect me, 
knife to knife, like a man.” 

For even he was strong with the 
Breton faith, only it was faith in his own 
strength and not in God’s justice. 

I had halted outside the cottage door, 
helpless to move until I gained my 
breath again; and, straggling up the 
stairs behind me, came Téte des Rochers. 
On my right hand the lighthouse rose, 
thrusting the blazing javelins of its fires 
into the teeth of the storm; on my left 
the little cottage offered a precarious 
shelter; in front I saw, dimly outlined 
by the reflected light, the limestone 
chapel and the swinging bridge. Marie 
and Jules stood hand in hand before the 
chapel door, and on the bridge stood 
Louis Dupuy, taunting his enemy, un- 
mindful of the waves that beat on him 
and shook the timbers and rattled the 
stays until the structure quivered and 
seemed as if it would fall. I saw Jules 


leave Marie and start forward toward 
his enemy. 
Then suddenly, within the dark 


chapel, a radiance seemed to glow. It 
was milk-white, yet brighter than fire, 
as though five hundred candles flickered 
around the altar, and flared, and then 
blazed with a steady glow, their scintil- 
lating lights flaming in every crystal sta- 
lactite. And the whole chapel glowed 
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like a cathedral when some high digni- 
tary lies dead. 

I heard ‘a voice beside me chanting 
above the storm: 

“The chapel shines! The candles are 
lighted! They burn for the Dupuys!” 

Old Jean Tremblay stood at my side, 
propped on his stave. His white hair 
tossed in the gale; his eves blazed like a 
prophet’s; and his huge hands were 
stretched heavenward, as if in invocation. 
There he stood, like some sanctified fool 
of God, to whom the were re- 
vealed; and I, at his side, stared into 
the light of those celestial candles that 
shone round Marie Desmoulins as 
though she stood within sanctuary. 

Then, in a moment, the picture was 
blotted out. The lights faded. ‘There 
came a crash as if all the concentrated 
powers of wind and sea set themselves 
in one last assault upon the bridge and 
tore it from the cliffs. It broke as if some 
mighty hand had snapped it, and props 
and planks and steel and pine went thun- 
dering into the chasm below. The ocean 
surged up to the cottage walls, a tower 
of overwhelming water. Yet through the 
stunning tumult I heard a human cry, 
hopeless as that which will be heard at 
the Judgment Day, when the lost souls 
are cast out into darkness. Afterward 
there was only the whistle of the wind 
and the sea’s surging. 

I had been fifty feet from the preci- 
pice, but now I crouched on the cliff’s 
verge, and Jules stood facing me over 
the widened chasm where the bridge and 
Louis had been, and the sea roared be- 
tween us and pounded upon the frag- 
ments fifty feet below. 

That was the third time I 
chapel aglow, monsieur, and I do not 
think that I shall live to see it again, 
for the Bonnats and the Tremblays, 
Dupuys and Desmoulins are all young 
people, and nowadays few boats there 
are but can outride our tempests. And 
as for Jules Dupuy, I must remember 
to speak to him about that mare of his, 
for I do not understand why he has not 
put her out to graze, as I instructed him 
and Marie. 


issues 


saw the 
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By Justin Huntly McCarthy 


told by the author ef “If I Were King.’ 
rLGiwe sit A FT ED BY 

IH REE pairs of white shoes 

gleamed in the sunshine from 

three chairs on the deck of 

—J Aaron Van Adam's yacht 

Capricorn, The middle pair were 

small and dainty woman's gear. “Those 


to the right were masculine and refined, 
comely coverings of presumably comely 
feet. left. though also 
masculine, were practical and ungainly. 
suggesting that their wearer would 
stand no nonsense from the mode. 

An authority on paradoxes 
that anyone who knew all 


Those to the 


1 
Nas 


asserted 


RO B.2 FT \ GRAE F 


there was to know about an old shoe 
would know all there was to know abot | 
everything. An intelligent observer of 
these three pairs of shoes would have 
said that they represented a young and 
presumably pretty woman, and a brace 
of men of very different natures. And 
the intelligent observer would have been 
absolutely right. 

The woman was Patricia Van Adam, 
twenty-five, adorably pretty, and being 
Aaron Van Adam’s daughter, immensely 
rich. The man on her right) was 
Chester Field.—his father thought this 
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Christian name felicitous, —a young 
gentleman of easy fortunes which he de- 
voted to his own culture and to the 
service of literature. ‘There were quite 


a number of people who thought 
Chester Field a great poet, a_ great 


novelist, a great essayist. Chester Field 
thought so, too. He was good-looking, 
tall, slim, and beautifully flanneled. 


The man on Patricia’s left was 
another-guess fellow. His name was 
Anthony Polegate. His wealth came 


from a brewery in a sea-side town, and 
in his tastes he blended the country 
gentleman with the  master-mariner. 
He was sturdy, stocky and sun-burned, 
and his flannels were as clumsy as his 
shoes. 

There were a number of other people 
on board the Capricorn, but their pres- 
ence has no concern with this chronicle. 
The Capfricern herself was basking at 
anchor in a summer-colored sea, owing 
to some small accident to her machinery 
which had temporarily interrupted her 
pleasure-cruise among the Shetlands. 
The sea was very blue and still; the 
sky was very blue and cloudless. In the 
far distance the horizon faintly 
blurred by a film of silver mist. 

Patricia was amused and bored by the 
knowledge that each of her companions 
was gazing adoringly at her. Were she 
of the blushing kind, her cheeks should 
be tomatoes. As it was, they looked like 
iced peaches. She was tired of reading. 
“The Titan” slid from her listless fin- 
gers and wallowed on the deck. In- 
stantly two males precipitated them- 
selves to retrieve. Field was an easy 
winner, and Patricia’s thankful smile 
kindled an inferno in _ Polegate’s 
s olidity. 

“Can’t we do something amusing?” 
Patricia asked languidly. Polegate, 
eager to redeem himself, suggested deck- 
quoits and was flattened by a glance. 
Field—a poor sailor—surveying a sea of 
millpond merit, murmured the sug- 
gestion of a rowboat. The hint took 
with Patricia briskly. A few minutes 
later a boat was lowered, to the 
applause of Van Adam’s other guests. 
Patricia steered. Polegate pulled a 
sturdy stroke and Field an inadequate 
bow. Patricia had brought a volume of 


was 
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verse with her, and read lazily to the 
rowers, droning the delicious words in a 
way that made Field want to purr, and 
Polegate want to sleep. 

Swiftly they sped over a sea that 
reminded Field of the sea of 
recorded in the Apocalypse, farther and 
farther from the envious gaze of the re- 
mainder on the Capricorn. As the yacht 
dwindled, the film of silver mist on the 
horizon increased, but the adventurers 
paid no heed. 

“This should be the voyage to Cythe- 
rea,” Chester Field said, partly in a 
burst of enthusiasm and partly to cover 
his confusion at nearly catching a crab. 
“Youth at the prow and pleasure at the 
helm.” 

“I’m younger than you, if it comes to 
that,” grunted Polegate to his chin, but 
nobody heeded him. Patricia felt that 
Chester Field was, in such sweet cir- 
cumstances, sympathetic, and that ‘Tony 
Polegate was not. But undoubtedly 
Tony could make the boat move. 

Time slipped idly by. The two men 
rowed without — thinking. Patricia 
thought without bothering to steer. 
Suddenly she gave a little cry of sur- 
prise. She had sharply realized that the 
space of shining water on which they 
were disporting had unexpectedly 
lessened and was perceptibly lessening. 
All around them in a fine circle a deli- 
cate mist had reared its phantom ram- 
parts, obliterating everything that lay 
behind its folds. She called the atten- 
tion of her companions to the phenome- 
non. Chester said, “By Jove!” and 
Tony said “The devil!” but they both 
voiced the same surprise. 

“Where is the yacht?” cried Patricia. 
“There,” answered Field, pointing in 
one direction. ‘There, sure,” corrected 
Polegate, pointing in quite another. 

Nobody, of course, could say where 
the Capricorn, engulfed in the summer 
fog, might be. The course had been un- 
guided, the rowing desultory. Now 
they were hooped in a wall of pierceless 
cloud, their boat seemingly as lonely as 
the original Ark. 

“T do believe we are lost,” cried 
Patricia with a thrill of exultation in 
her tone. Chester answered her cheer- 


fully. 


glass 














TWO MEN 


“Lost! Nota bit of it. This mist will 
lift in a minute. All we have to do is 
to go slowly and to shout a bit every 
now and then.” 





Polegate grunted iron- 
ically. ‘*You are talk- 
ing through your hat, 
old man,” he said. 


IN LOVE git 

Polegate grunted ironically. ‘You are 
talking through vour hat, old man.” he 
said. “I’ve been in these parts before. 
and I’ve struck these mists before. ‘They 
may last for minutes; they may last for 


hours; also they may last for days.” 


Patricia frowned a little. She liked 
Chester’s jest better han Tony's 
earnest. “Hlow then are we to vet to 


the yacht?” she asked, taking it as a 
matter of course that they were to get 
to the vacht some time. 

“That.” Polegate = com 
placently, When | 
am at sea I always carry a pocket com- 
He jerked his head towards 
Field. “If you will put your hand into 
my left hip-pocket you will find it.” 

Polegate did not wish to abandon his 
hold on the oar he was handling so 
Field, whose command of his 


answered 


“is simple enough. ° 


pass.” 


capably. 
oar was amateurish, dipped, liberating 
one hand for the purpose without any 
effect upon the boat, and produced a 
leather case. 

Pat,” 


small 
“Give it to 


Polegate ordered 
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with a note of command that 
Chester angry and nervous. Also he was 
shaky from unfamiliar rowing. So his 
hand was not very steady when he ele- 
vated the little leather case. 

“Catch.” he cried with a 
of playfulness, and flung the compass 
towards the girl. Patricia held a ready 
hand guided by a_ steady but 
Chester’s aim was uncertain; the com- 
struck the gunwale and slithered 
peacefully into deep water. Polegate 
muttered. “Clumsy beneath his 
breath: Field was profusely apologetic 
appearing to understand the 
seriousness of the accident. Patricia 
said nothing. but to herself she conceded 
that Chester was something of a duffer 
and that Tony was coming out strong. 
And all around them the mist was per- 
sistently deepening, encroaching. 

“We can’t make for the vacht now,” 
said Polegate decisively. ‘All we can do 
is to row about until the fog lifts.” 

So they rowed about, insistently. 
meaninylessly. It certainly 
cold. The mist seemed a 
languors. The oars took the water with 
a dull sound as if they were dipped in 
oil. 


“This.” said 


made 


forced air 


eve; 
pass 
ass.” 


without 


was not 
steam of 


Patricia, with more de- 
cision in her than in her mind, 
“fs very delightful. We steer through an 
enchanted sea straight for Wonderland.” 

Field quoted at length and appropri- 
atelv. Polegate said nothing, but 
handled his oar and kept his ears open 
for any sound. Time passed. Then 
when it seemed to Chester as if they had 
been rowing for a very large section of 
forever. the muffle of mist lifted as sud- 
denly as it had dropped, and the three 
adventurers found themselves floating 
on a patch of summer sea. A little ahead 
of them lay a small island with a spinal 
ridge of rock, fringed with trees. Be- 
hind them the mist enveloped the rest of 


voice 


existence. 

The only thing to do was to reach the 
island, where at least they would be in 
safety until such time as the yacht could 
come to their aid. While Field talked 
wildly of hidden reefs and under-cur- 
rents. Polegate pulled as steadily as 
Patricia steered, and in a little while the 
boat was beached on a spread of smooth 
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sand, the company safely landed and the 
boat made fast. 

“This must be 
laughed Patricia. ‘ 
of-eight !” 

“This is no laughing matter,” said 
Polegate glumly. “I tell you 
blessed mists may last a devil of a long 
time.” , 

“What an alarmist you are, Tony!” 
Patricia protested. ‘When we = are 
missed, the yacht will go about till it 
finds us and takes us off.” 

“As long as that mist lasts,” 
persisted, “there is not the 
chance of the yacht’s finding us. ‘I 
are dangerous waters, and if she moves 
at all she will have to pick her way 
carefully.” 

“Do you mean to say,” asked Patricia 
while the laughter faded from her face, 
“that we may have to the night 
here?” When Polegate nodded a signifi- 
cant agreement, she gasped a_ blank 
“Oh” and moved away a little, scanning 
the wall of mist. Field whispered to 
Polegate: 

“It will be scarcely 
Patricia to be alone on 
island with us two.” 

“It will be perfectly proper as far as 
I am concerned.” Polegate answered 
truculently, ‘and if you have any doubt 
as to your own conduct, I will see to it 
that you behave decorously.” 

Before Field could reply, Patricia had 
rejoined them. She was now smiling 
cheerfully. 

“After all,” she said, “it wont be a 
very dreadful matter to pass a night on 
this island. A few vears ago, when we 
were all children together, we should 
have thought it delightful fun. Now I 
suppose we shall only find it very un- 
comfortable.” 

“Tt wont be as uncomfortable as all 
that.” Polegate replied confidently. 
“Because of these frequent fogs, fisher 
men are often driven to take shelter on 
one or other of these islands, so there is 
always a hut of sorts and a cache of 
grub.” 

Field’s gloomy face 
Patricia seemed reassured. 

“Where is this hut of yours?” she 
asked. 


Treasure Island,” 
Bags full of pieces- 


these 


Polegate 
slightest 
1 


nese 


pass 


proper for 
this beastly 


brightened. 
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“We've got to look for it,” Polegate 
answered, “but as the place is not much 
bigger than a pocket-handkerchief, we 
ought to fall over it soon enough.” 

And as a matter of fact. after a little 
exploration they did very soon fall over 
it. It stood by the side of a little stream. 

It was a rather tumble-down, ram- 
shackle shanty. Part of the roof had 
evidently been blown off by some past 
gale and the gap had never been re- 
paired. 

“It’s obvious that no fisher-folk have 
been here for some time,” said Patricia, 
voicing the thoughts of all three. 

The door of the hut swung’ back 
creakily on its half-detached hinges, as 
if it yielded, rather than welcomed, 
entry. Polegate, pushing Field on one 
side somewhat unceremoniously, stepped 
into the hut. 

“Come,” he shouted cheerfully, after 
a swift look around. “Things might be 
a damned”’—he hurriedly corrected 
himself and continued with a syllabic 
hark-back—“darned sight worse. Come 
and look.” 

Patricia and Chester entered the hut, 
and the pair looked about them in dis- 
may, unheeded by Polegate, who was 
busy, on his hands and knees, spreading 
the treasures he had discovered on the 
floor of the hut. 

“Here.” said Polegate, talking with 
his back turned to his disconsolate com- 
panions, “we have all that we want. A 
table, a couple of stools and a cup- 
board.” 

Polegate was grubbing in the cup- 
board as he spoke and bringing out 
various packages which he spread with 
a great air of pride on the bare ground 
beside him. He was interrupted by a 
shrill scream from Patricia) which 
brought him to his feet in a second. An 
enormous spider was scuttling across the 
toe of her shoe. Polegate and Chester 
lifted each a vindictive foot, but it was 
Polegate’s superior quickness — or pos- 
sibly his larger shoe—which finished the 
spider’s career. 

“Interfering ass,” Field murmured, 
as he turned away. Patricia heard him 
and smiled. Polegate was already back 
again at his cupboard, chuckling 
noisily at each discovery he made. 


Wn 
a“ 


“What have you found in the cup- 
board, Tony?” Patricia asked, sinking 
in a dispirited way on a stool. She had a 
sudden flash of realization of what the 
situation might become. She was cast 
away upon a desert island, in company 
with two young men, with no shelter but 
one dilapidated hut, and with a. dreary 
possibility of starvation ahead for all. 
Horrible memories thrilled her mind of 
all the shipwreck stories she had ever 
read, and of the cannibalistic extremities 
to which starving crews had been re- 
duced. She had a swift. dreadful vision 
of herself being eaten by the two men, 
which was instantly banished. That 
could never happen. They would never 
eat her, she felt sure, and it would come 
to one of them, and herself, eating the 
other. Which would it be? Undoubtedly 
Polegate was very much the stronger of 
the two men. There would be a struggle, 
and then.... A pang shot through her 
heart. “I could never eat Chester,” she 
told herself pathetically, and immedi- 
ately her hurrying thoughts were dis- 
sipated by the cheery sound of Pole- 
gate’s voice as he raised himself to a 
kneeling position and surveyed the 
result of his rummaging. 

“This is fine.” he shouted. ‘Here is 
a tin of beef, and a bag of tools, a can 
of biscuits and a ball of string, a sack of 
potatoes,—moldy, it’s true,—tea, sugar, 
and some candles.” 

The enthusiasm in his voice was con- 
tagious. Patricia sprang to her feet. 

“How splendid!” she cried, a pleasur- 
able sense of picnicking banishing her 
fears. “It makes me quite hungry to 
hear you.” 


“How are we to cook the blessed 
things?” Field commented  gloomily. 
Polegate turned upon him with a 
nimbleness that was almost savage. 


“Tl wish you’d try to make yourself 
useful,” he growled, “instead of doing 
nothing but croak.” 

The two men glared at each other 
with the unveiled dislike that had 
hitherto been masked by convention, on 
their faces. Polegate had many a snub, 
many a conquest in wit, to revenge, and 
he did not intend to waste the un- 
expected opportunity. He guessed, 
crudely but truly, that Field felt help- 
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less and out of his element. Patricia felt 
cenuinely alarmed at the exchange of 


elances, 


“Please, please,” she entreated, “don’t 
let’s be cross. ‘Tony, if you will tell us 
how we can make a fire. I will try and 


do it, while perhaps you and Chester 
tihout filling up the hol 
the roof of our hut.” 


‘I for one,” Field protested, “will do 
invthing you wish.” and he gave her 
bow that would have seemed gracious in 

drawing-room, but looked a little « 
ol p! ice on the island. Pol rat 
scowled and hastened to prove his 
obedience to Patricia’s appeal. He 
showed her deftly how to build a litth 
oven on the grass outside the hut. of 
lar: stones on a basis of drift-wood 


ht Pol 


matches 


This they could presently lig 
te was well pr vided with 
and thus heat — the stones — till 
they were hot enough to cook 


he always car 





food on 
a sporting knife 
made that it 
instrument from a tin 
hook, he now 
beef. 
rose on the air and 
lief to her 


so handily seemed to 


contain every 


opener to a button opened 


one of the tins of 


Instantly an 
ippalling odor 
Patricia clapped her handkercl 
ith a little cry of disgust. 
no mistake about it. ‘The 
beef, from too long keeping or from cd 
had bad. ‘This 
to the three outcasts. 
now for 


nose with 
‘There was 
fective soldering. gone 
creat blow 
They had had nothing to eat 
six hours, and Patricia and Chester, with 
a past studded by three regular meals a 
day, began to faint. 
heerfully to the occasion. 
“Ill take the 


confidently, “and row out a 


Was a 


feel Polegate rose 


boat.” he announced 
little way 


1 
+ 


and trail this’—he pointed to the 
offending beef—“behind me. so it 
be useful after all.” 

He produced from a_side-pocket a 


will 


° ‘ , } 
string, which he 


eterogeneous mass of 
to pie e together. 

make quite a good line,” 
he declared, “and if I have any luck. we 
will have mackerel for Will 
vou, Pat, get going with the oven, and 
as for you, Chester, I should suggest 
that you put in your best work on that 


1 
i 
1 


began nimbly 


‘This will 


dinner. 


in the roof.” 
It seemed quite natural for him to 
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take command, and to order each of his 
companions to an allotted task. He him- 
self went briskly to the beach, whistling, 
and afloat. ‘Take care of 
yourself,”” Patricia called after him, and 


friendly hand. 


Was 


SOOT 


waved a Chester s« 





to detect an unfamiliar tenderness in het 
voice. and it with a 
humor that he 


was very bitter 
entered he hut ini 
seizing one of the stools. emerged \ 


t in unfamiliar task. Luckily 


it to begin 
the hut was low and Chester was tall, s 
that he was able to reach the place. He 
made shift after 
time to cover it clumsily enough wit 
old packing Cas 

corner of — the ut. 
that i 


him. and decided that she 


some considerable 
some pieces of 
lying in a 
down, he saw 


wane 
Glancing 
stood 
had never looked prettier. 

“Isn't he fine?” Patricia 
siastically. “So resourceful, so strong! 
I should feel perfe tly safe wit 
under any conditions.” 

Chester jumped down with a grunt. 
“Doubtless.” he agreed coldly. “And 
Islander would be more us¢ 
ful still. He could spear fish with a 
stick, make a mud hut, kill birds with a 
sling and stone. and do a ¢ 


things that do not come into the usual 


beside 


said ¢ thu- 


South Sea 


{ 


OZechn More 


urriculum of a civilized man.” 
was far 
the answer silenced the girl 


Chester from sur f his 
facts, but 
She busied herself with the construction 
of her oven, while Chester stalked away 
brushwood and presently re 
bundle of 


into the 


turned with a boughs which 


he proceeded to place cross-wise over 
his boards. He addressed Patricia. 

“T wish I had some string or rope o1 
something to tie those together.” he 


Patricia looked up from her oven. 
“Tony seems to carry string about 


said. 


with him.” she answered. Chester 
snitfed. 

“TI suppose that is what vives his 
clothes such a weird shape.” he com- 


mented tartly, as he descended from his 
stool. Then, suddenly stirred, he neared 
the girl. 

“Patricia.” he cried. “why 
unkind to me? I was beginning to think 
that you liked me a little.” 

Patricia looked curiously into thi 
pale, eager, finely-cut face. 


are Vou so 




















She was cast away on a desert island, in 


he had a sudden flash of realization of what the situation might become. 
company with two young men, with no shelter but one dilapidated hut. 


S 
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I do,” she answered slowly. 


Phen she pause d a little before she spoke 

again. “But somehow. circumstances 
Iter cases.’ 

Chester thrust his hands into s 


and began to think things over 
] Phere is alwavs some situa 


blot 


1 in which every man, however gifted, 
vill find himself at a 
hair-cutting 
foot-race, 

Fleet, would each have 


disadvantage. 
(‘esar at a 
Byron ata 
\dmiral!l of the 
been woefully out of his « 
bound to cut a very poor figure. It 


competition, 


Brummell as 
ement, and 


his misfortune to be in a similar false 
position, and. which was worse. to be so 
before the eves of the woman he wi 


He felt sure that he could never—wit 
out vears of practice, he 
ingly—be of any use on 


Pole rate 


meditations he 


island, while that fellow 

At this point in his 
ooked up to — find 
Patricia and Polegate 


the beach 


] himself alone. 
were coming from 
] 


together. The girl was ad 


} «5 


miring the bunch of shining fish whi 


] 


Pony, new to such admira 
on, was red with pleasure. 
“it's perfectly Pat.” 

heard him say as they drew near, “if you 

only know turn vour hand t 

invthing that comes up. Some people” 
here he little 

“never could learn to do anything really 

useful. But vou are not one of that sort 

Mhat’s a dandy little oven you’ve made.” 
Chester gripped his resolution and 

approached the pair with an air. of per 

fect good-humor. 
“T've fixed the 
else I 


carried. 


easy, Chester 


how to 


raised his voice 1 


roof.” he said. ‘Is 
anything can do2” Pole- 
gate, after a glance at Field’s exquisitely 
kept hands, set him to the task of clean 
ing the Flushed by Patricia’s 
approval, he was markedly dictatorial 
to his rival; but Chester took his conduct 
in perfect good part. With infinite labor 
the fish were cleaned, cooked and eaten. 
It was not a comfortable meal, and thx 
dampness of the mist did not promise a 
comfortable night. Patricia, of 
was given the hut to herself. Polegate 
declared that he had spotted a cave in 
the cliff which would him splen- 
didly, and Field insisted that he would 
be quite happy among the bushes. 


there 


fish. 


course, 


sult 
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Left alone for the night, Patricia dc 
cided that she could not possibly sleep 
on the floor of the cabin, so she rolled 
up the sack that had contained the po 


tatoes, into a pillow, climbed on 


and stretched her 


Luckily the table was a long one. 


t 
table tired limbs. 


she was reflecting on the discomforts of 
her position, with a limited food supply 
and two companions that were obvious! 
it enmity, fatigue overpowered her and 


she fell sleep. 


It was clear dav when she woke. and 
the coldness and. stiffness of her body 
soon reminded her of her case. ump 


ing down, she pulled her clothes straight 


and realized with a groan that she had 
no looking-glass. “What a sight I must 
look.” she thought as she cautiously 
opened the door and peeped out. $ 


hurriedly ran to the stream and began t 
splash her face till 
cold water. Much refreshed, sh¢ 
her hair into a couple of braids and 
trusted to luck for her appearance. It 
elorious morning and r spirits 


it glowed from the 


Was a 
went up. 
shouted, mak ne 


“Chester! Wher 


“Tony i shi 


her hands 


trumpet o 
are you?” 

For a moment there 
behind 


Was no 


respons 
then from some rocks 
the beach 
Polegate came briskly towards her. ‘T' 
her dismay, Pat saw that there was blood 
on his shirt. 

“Morning, Pat.” he 
“Here’s a corking dav 
breakfast ?” 

As he came close, Pat 
his face was cut and 
his nose had obviously been 

“What has happened to you?” sl 
Ile laughed in a wa 


and 


rose an answering call, and 


cried cheerfully 


Don't vou want 


could see t 
bruised and (1 


bleedin 


asked anviously. 


that was meant to show careless indil 
ference. 
“Qh. nothing. ‘The fact is a. ston 


fell from the roof of my cave while 
was asleep, and as luck would have it. 
fell on my face, and hasn't 
my beauty.’ 
He was busying himself boiling wate 
explained. Presently Field 
made his and Patricia. t 
her amazement. that he had a 


lip and a gash over one eve. 


UN prove (l 


while he 
appearance 
saw 
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“Why, you too, Chester!” she cried. 
“Did a stone fall on you, also?” 

“A stone! No—why? Qh, this cut: I 
ran up against a tree in the dark last 
night, that’s all. It’s absolutely trifling.” 

Patricia said nothing, but she felt sure 
that the men had been fighting. She de- 
clined to let herself make a guess as to 
the cause of their quarrel. 

As they made their meager breakfast, 
Patricia complained of her lack of a 
looking-glass. Chester promptly pro- 
duced a tiny mirror from his waistcoat 
pocket. It was his first score over Pole- 


gate since thev had left the yacht. 


Breakfast ended, they began to, discuss 
It was better, in so far 


their situation. 





The 
girl was 
admiring 


the fish. 
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that the mist had almost disappeared in 
the distance, showing a great space of 
blue water studded with islands—but no 
sign of the yacht. 

“We've got to get ourselves noticed,” 
said ‘Tony decisively, “and the best way 
is to make a big fire.” 

To this the others agreed, as they 
would have agreed to anything he sug- 
gested, and the party set to work forth- 
with to collect drift-wood and boughs 
and to carry them to the top of the only 
hill the island boasted. Polegate per- 
formed Herculean deeds of strength, and 
glanced with ill-concealed contempt at 
the blisters that quickly showed on Ches- 
ter’s hands. Both working well or work- 
ing ill, the two men were engrossed in 
their task and had almost completed it 
when they were interrupted by Patricia. 

“We shall not want the beacon 
after all.” she said joyously. 
“Look there.” And as she spoke 
she pointed to the distant 
island round which the vacht 

had just appeared. 


Tue trio that returned 
to the Capricorn was 

a very different trio from 
the trim and smart folk 


that had quitted it. Pa- 
tricia’s white dress and 
shoes were stained 
with sand and _= sea- 
water; her — blouse 
was rent and her coat 
was crumpled. Both 
the men’s clothes were 
as tattered and torn as 
those of the beggar in 
the nursery rhyme. and 
their faces bore unmis- 
takable marks of wear 
and tear. Patricia cut 
short the  jubilations 
which greeted them 
as if they were heroes 
snatched from the jaws 

of death, * 
“Let me get to bed, 
—; good people,” she said, 
making her way 
through the throng. ‘Rest is 


all I long for.” 


Patricia did not appear again until 
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dinner time, 
prettiest evening g 

t 


then, 
wh, 


and dressed in her 
entered the 
drawing-room of the yacht. An admir 


ng circle was seated round Chester, who 


she 


( 
] 
I 


was giving them in his most diverting 
stvle a full account of their experiences. 
\ piece of plaster on his forehead gave 
in air of adventure that was not un 


She noted witl 


tire 


resourceful 


1 approval that 
tribute to 
and id 


friendliest 
enereyv 


‘ative skill. Polegate himsclf sat 


he was paying 


1 : 
Polegate’s 


a little apart. looking as he always looked 


indoors, big and uncouth. Also his nose 
had begun to swell. 
Dinner was a hilarious meal that 


evening, and Patricia agreed cordially 


with Cl nhe said: “Some peo 


} } } 


rester why 
} a4 
| simpie Lie. 


ple talk of tl 


rw charm oF the 
Let them talk. The | 


best there is, 
me.” 


listening 


oe 
enough for 


Patricia, laughing. 


and 


vlanced to where Polegate listened and 
did not laugh. and she began to think 
hard. Destiny seemed to have drive 

her to a choice between these two men. 
and she felt that the choice must soon 
be made. “Since we've been ship 


told herse rm. “4 


wrecked together, she 


{ 


ought to make an honest man of one 
of them.” But which one? 

“Pat.” began Polegate, after dinner. 
“we have had a queer experience to- 


and IT am glad of it, as it has 


cether. 
shown me something.” 

Patricia noticed against her will 
red 
emerged from 

“What did it 
questioned. 

“That you 
dressed-up humbug.” 

“T don’t quite follow you.” 

“Oh, yes, you retorted 
roughly. “You were nice to me, as you 
never were before, on the island, and it 
just showed that if you couldn't 
make up vour mind for yourself, I could. 
for you. When it comes to real life, I’m 
the kind of man you want and not— 
the other kind.” 

“That would be very true, Tony,” 
Patricia said gently, “if we lived all the 
time on desert islands. But as we don’t. 
and I’m thankful for it, I have made up 
my mind that I prefer—the other kind.” 


now 


big and his hands were as they 
his cuffs. 


vou. 


show Tony 2” she 


wanted a man, not a 


do.” he 


me 
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= KNEW quite yell why 
| Father sent me to Prince Kd 
ward Island to visit Aunt 

4 Philippa that summer. He 


told me he was sending me there ‘to 


learn some sense; and my step-mother, 
of whom I fond, told me she 
the 


world of cood. 


was Very 
sca air me a 


learn 


would clo 
I did not want to 
sense or be done a world of 
wanted to stay in Montreal and go o1 
being foolish—and make up my quarr 
with Mark Fenwick. Father and Mother 
did not know anything about tl 
quarrel; they thought I still on 
good terms with him—and that was why 


Was sure 


sood: | 


} 
] 
| 


lis 


Was 


they sent me to Prince Kdward Island. 

I was very miserable. I did not want 
\unt Philippa’s. It not 
feared it would be 
Mark, Montreal 
much of a howling wilderness 
other place. But it was so horribly far 
away. When the time came for Mark 
to want to make up.—as come I knew it 
would.—how could he do it if I were 
seven hundred miles away ? 

Nevertheless, I went to Prince 
ward Island. [n all my eighteen years 
I had never once disobeyed Father. 
is a very hard man to disobey. I knew 
I should have to make a beginning some 
time if I wanted to marry Mark. so | 
saved all my little courage up for that 
and didn’t waste any of it opposing thi 
visit to Aunt Philippa. 

I couldn’t understand Father’s point 
of view. Of course. he hated old John 


to go to Was 
because | dull—for 
without Was just as 


as 


any 


Fenwick, who had once sued him for 
libel and won the case.- Father had 
written an indiscreet editorial in the 


excitement of a red-hot political con 
test—and was made to understand that 
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there are some things you can’t say of 
another man even at election time. But 
then, he need not have hated Mark be- 
cause of that; Mark was not even born 
when it happened. 

Old John Fenwick was not much bet- 
ter pleased about Mark and me than 
Father was, though he didn’t go to the 
length of forbidding it; he just acted 
grumpily and disagreeably. ‘Things 
were unpleasant enough all round with- 
out a quarrel between Mark and me; 
yet quarrel we did—and over next to 
nothing, too, you understand. And now 
I had to set out for Prince Edward 
Island without even seeing him, for he 
was away in Toronto on business. 





HEN my train reached Copely 

the next afternoon, Aunt Philippa 
was waiting for me. There was nobody 
else in sight, but I would have known 
her had there been a thousand. Nobody 
but Aunt Philippa could have that deter- 
mined mouth, those piercing gray eves, 
and that pronounced, unmistakable 
Goodwin nose. And certainly nobody 
but Aunt Philippa would have come to 
meet me arrayed in a wrapper of choco- 
late print with huge vellow roses scat- 
tered over it, and a striped blue-and- 
white apron! 

She welcomed me kindly but absent- 
mindedly, her thoughts evidently being 
concentrated on the problem of getting 
my trunk home. I had only the one, and 
in Montreal it had seemed to be of mod- 
erate size ; but on the platform of Copely 
station, sized up by Aunt Philippa’s 
merciless eye, it certainly looked huge. 
“T thought we could a-took it along 
tied on the back of the buggy,” she said 
disapprovingly, “but I guess we’ll have 
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to leave it, and I'll send the hired boy 
over for it to-night. You can get along 
without it till then, I s’pose ?” 

There was a fine irony in her tone. I 
hastened to assure her meekly that I 
could, and that it did not matter if my 
trunk could not be taken up till next 
day. 

“Oh, Jerry can come for it to-night 
as well as not,”’ said Aunt Philippa, as 
we climbed into her buggy. “I'd a good 
notion to send him to meet you, for he 
isn’t doing much to-day, and I wanted 
Mrs. MacAllister’s 
funeral. But my head was aching me so 
bad I thought I wouldn’t enjoy the 
funeral if I did go. My head is better 
now, so I kind of wish I had gone. She 
was a hundred and four vears old and 
I’d always promised myself that I'd go 
to her funeral.” 

Aunt Philippa’s tone was melancholy. 
She did not recover her good spirits until 
we were out on the pretty, grassy. elm- 
shaded country road, garlanded with its 
ribbon of butter-cups. ‘Then she sud- 
denly turned around and looked me over 
scrutinizingly. 

“You're not as looking as I 
expected from your picture, but them 
photographs always flatter. That’s the 
reason I never had any took. You're 
rather thin and brown. But you’ve good 
eyes and you look clever. Your father 
writ me you hadn’t much sense, though. 
He wants me to teach you some, but it’s 
People would 


to go to Roderick 


LOOK ] 


a thankless business. 
rather be fools.” 

Aunt Philippa struck her steed smartly 
with the whip and controlled his result- 
ant friskiness with admirable skill. 

“Well, you know it’s pleasanter,” I 
said, wickedly. “Just think what a dole- 
ful world it would be if everybody were 
sensible.” 

Aunt Philippa looked at me out of the 
corner of her eye and disdained any 
skirmish of flippant epigram. 

“So you want to get married?” she 
said. ‘“You’d better wait till you’re grown 
up.” 

“How old must a person be before she 
grown up?” I asked gravely. 

“Humph! That depends. Some are 
grown up when they’re born, and others 
aint grown up when they’re eighty. That 


Ln 
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same 


v She was as foolish whet 


hever prew up. 
she was a hundred as when she was ten.’ 


“Perhaps that’s why she 
long.” I suggested. All thought of 
ing sympathy in Aunt Philippa h id van 
ished. I resolved I would not) ever 
mention Mark’s name. 
“Nebbe ‘twas.’ admitted Aunt P 

lippa with a grim smile. “/’d rather liv 
fifty sensible years than a hundred fool 


1 
SCCK 


ish ones. 

Much to my relief, she made no fur 
ther reference to my. affairs. As. \ 
rounded a curve in the road where two 
great over-arching elms met, a buggy 


wheeled by us, occupied by a young man 
in clerical costume. He had a pleasant. 
| 


° 1 7 
face, and Ne 


boyish touched his hat 
courteously. Aunt Philippa nodded very 
rave her horse a quite und 


frostily and ¢ 
served cut. 
“There’s a don’t 
with.” she said 
Methodist minister.” 
Methodists are a 


man you want to 
much (Oo do 
“He’s a 
Aunty. the 
denomination.” I 


have 
tentously. 
“Why, 


por 


very nice protested 
“My step-mother is a Methodist. you 
know.” 


“No, I didn’t know. but I'd believe 
anything of a step-mother. [ve no us 
for Methodists or their ministers. ‘This 
fellow just came last spring, and it’s 
And he thinks every 
girl who looks at him falls in love with 
him—as if a Methodist minister was any 
prize! Don’t take much 
him, Ursula.” 
“Pll not by 
I said with an 
“Oh. vou’ll sec 
boards at Mrs. 
across the road from us, and he’s always 
her veranda. 
course. Last Sunday 


opinion he smokes. 


you notice of 
likely to have 
amused smile. 
enough of him. He 
John Callman’s, just 


out sunning himself on 
Never 

they say he preached on the iron that 
floated. If he’d 
Bible and = leave sensational 
alone it would be better for him and his 
poor congregation, and so [I told Mrs 
John Callman_ to face. I 
think she would have had enough of 
She married John 
Callman against her father’s will. and he 
had delirious trembles for years. That’s 
the men for you.” 


studies. 0 
confine himself to the 


subjects 


; 
should 


? 
ner 


his sex by this time. 


Mrs. Roderick I was speaking of 


lived so) 
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“Thev’re not a// like that, Aunt Phi 
lippa.” I protested. 

“Most of ’em are. that hous 
ver there?) Mrs. Jane Harrison lives 
there. Her husband took tantrums every 
few days or so and wouldn’t get out of 
bed. She had to do all the barn work 
till he'd vot spell. That's 
men for you. When he died, people writ 
condolence but 7 just. sot 


her letters of 
er one Of congratulation 


See 


over his 


and writ 


Phere’s the 


down 
Presbyterian manse in 1 
Mr. Bentwell’s 
a good man and he’d be a rather 
didn’t think 

a little miserable all the tin 

He wont let his wife wear a 
hat. and his daughter can’t fix her hair 
Even being am 

ister can’t prevent a man from being a 
crank. Here’s Ebenezer Milgrave com 
ing. You take a good look at him. Hi: 
used to be insane for years. He believed 


} 


| ollow. 
He's 


lee one if he 


our Mmilhistcr 


it was his 
duty to be 
fashionable 


the way she wants to. 


he was dead and used to rage at his wife 
because she wouldm’t bury him. /’d 
a-done it.” 

Aunt Philippa looked so determinedly 
grim that I could 
a spade in her hand. I 





almost see her with 
laughed aloud 
at the picture summoned up. 

“Yes, it’s funny. but I 
wife didn’t find it very humorsome. He’s 
been pretty sane for some years now, but 
never can tell when he'll break out 
igain. He’s got a brother, Albert Mil 
crave, Who’s been married twice. ‘They 
courting his 
first was dying. Let that be 


guess his poor 


you 


sav he was second wift 


while his 


is it may, he used his first wife’s wed 
ding ring to marry the second. ‘That's 
the men for you.” 


“Don’t you know any good husbands, 
\unt Philippa?” I asked desperately. 

“Fh, . 4 lots of ’em there.’ 
said Aunt Philippa sardonically. waving 
her whip in the direction of a little coun 
try graveyard on a distant hill. 

“Ves, but /iving—walking about in the 
flesh 2?” 

“Precious few. 
come across a man whose wife wont put 


ves, over 


Now and again you'll 


up with any nonsense and he fas to be 
respectable. But the most of 
poor bargains—poor bargains.” 

“And are all the wives saints?” J per 


mem are 


sisted. 
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“Laws, no. but they’re too good for 
the men.” retorted Aunt Philippa, as 
she turned in at her own gate. Her house 
was close te the road and was painted 
such a vivid green that the landscape 
looked faded by contrast. Across the 
sable end of it was the legend, “Philip- 
pa’s Farm,” emblazoned in huge, black 
letters two feet long. <All its surround 
ings were very neat. On the kitchen 
doorstep a patchwork cat was making a 
vrave toilet. The 
cat was white. and its spots were black. 
vellow, gray and brown. 

‘There’s Joseph.” said Aunt Philippa. 
I call him that because his coat is of 
But I aint no lover of 
They’re too much like the men to 


groundwork of the 


many colors. 
cats. 
suit me.” 

“Cats have always been supposed to 
be peculiarly feminine.” 1 said. descend 
ing. 

“Twas a man that supposed it. then.” 
retorted Aunt Philippa, beckoning to 
her hired boy. “Here, Jerry, put Prince 
away. Jerry’s a good sort of boy.” she 
onfided to me as we went into the house. 
“T had Jim Spencer last summer and 
the only good thing about Ari was his 
ippetite. I put up with him till harvest 
was in, and then one day my patience 
give out. He upsot a churnful of cream 
in the back yard—and was just as cool 
as a coweumber over it—laughed and 
said it was good for the land. I told 
him I wasn’t in the habit of fertilizing 
my back yard with cream. But that’s the 
men for Come in. Tl have tea 
ready in no time. [I sot the table befor 
I left. There’s lemon pie. Mrs. John 
Cantwell sent it over. [T never make 
lemon pie myself. Ten years ago I took 
the prize for lemon pies at the county 
fair, and I've never made any since for 
fear I'd lose my reputation for them.” 


you. 


HE first month of my stay passed 

not unpleasantly. ‘The summer 
weather was delightful. and the sea air 
Was certainly splendid. Aunt Philippa’s 
little farm ran right down to the shore. 
and I spent much of my time there. 
here were also several families of cous- 
ins to be visited in the farm-houses that 
dotted the pretty, seaward-sloping val- 
ley, and they came back to see me at 
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“Philippa’s Farm.” I picked spruce 
eum and berries and ferns, and Aunt 


Philippa taught me to make butter. It 
was all very idyllice—or would have been 
if Mark had written. But Mark did not 
write. I supposed he must be very angry 
because I had run off to Prince Edward 
note of 
sure he 


Island without so much as a 
cood-by. But I had 
would understand ! 
Aunt Philippa never made any further 
father had sent 
no dav to 


lx cn so 


reference to the reason F 
me to her; allowed 
pass without holding up to me some hor- 
infelicity. 


who 


but she 


rible example of matrimonial 
unhappy 
“Philippa’s Farm 
on the ver- 


Phe number of Wives 
walked or drove past 
every afternoon, as we sat 
anda, was truly pitiable. 
We always sat on the veranda in the 
when we were not. visiting 
or being visited. I made a pretense of 
fancy work, and Aunt Philippa spun 
diligently on a little old-fashioned spin- 


afternoon. 


ning-wheel that had been her grand- 
mother’s. She always sat before the 
wooden stand which held her flowers, 


and the gorgeous blots of geranium blos- 
som and big green leaves furnished a 
pretty background. She always wore 
her shapeless but clean print wrappers, 
and her iron-gray hair always 
combed neatly down over her ears. Jo- 
seph sat between us, sleeping or purring. 
She spun so expertly that she could keep 
a close watch on the road as well, and I 
got the biography of every individual 
who went by. As for the poor young 
Methodist minister. liked to read 
or walk on the veranda of our neighbor's 
house, Aunt Philippa never had a good 
word for him. I had met him once or 
twice socially and had liked him. I 
wanted to ask him to call but dared not 
—Aunt Philippa had vowed he should 
never enter her house. 

“If I was dead and he came to my 
funeral I’d rise up and order him out.” 
she said. 

“T thought he made a very nice prayer 
at Mrs. Seaman’s funeral the other day.” 
[ said. 

“Oh, I’ve no doubt he can pray. I 
never heard anyone make more beautiful 


was 


who 


prayers than old Simon Kennedy down 
at the Harbor. who was alwavs drunk or 
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hoping to be—and the drunker he was 
the better he prayed. It aint no matter 
how well a man prays if his preaching 
isn’t right. That Methodist man preaches 
a lot of things that aint true, and what’s 
worse they aint sound doctrine. At least, 
that’s what I’ve heard. I never was in 
a Methodist church, thank goodness.” 

“Don’t you think Methodists go to 
heaven as well as Presbyterians, Aunt 
Philippa?” I asked gravely. 

“That aint for us to decide,” said 
Aunt Philippa solemnly. “It’s in higher 
hands than ours. But I aint going to 
associate with them on carth, whatever I 
have to do in heaven. The folks 
round here mostly don’t make much 
difference and go to the Methodist 
church quite often. But / say if you are 
a Presbyterian, de a Presbyterian. Of 
course, if you aint, it don’t matter much 
what you do. As for that minister man, 
he has a grand-uncle who was sent to the 
penitentiary for embezzlement. I found 
out ¢hat much.” 

And evidently Aunt Philippa had tak- 
en an unholy joy in finding it out. 

“T dare say some of our own ancestors 
deserved to go to the penitentiary, even 


may 


if they never did,” I remarked. ‘Who 
is that woman driving past, Aunt 
Philippa? She must have been very 


pretty once.” 

“She was—and that was all the good 
it did her. ‘Favor is deceitful and beauty 
is vain,’ Ursula. She was Sarah Pyatt 
and she married Fred Proctor. He was 
one of your wicked, fascinating men. 
After she married him he give up being 
fascinating but he kept on being wicked. 
That's the men for you. Her sister 
Flora weren’t much luckier. //er man 
was that domineering she couldn’t call 
her soul her own. Finally he couldn’t 
get his own way over something and he 
just suicided by jumping into the well. 
A good riddance—but of course the well 
was spoiled. Flora could never abide 
the thought of using it again, poor thing. 
That's men for you. 

“And there’s that old Enoch Allan 
on his way to the station. He’s ninety 
if he’s a day. You can’t kill some folks 
with a meat ax. His wife died twenty 
years ago. He’d been married when he 
was twenty so they’d lived together for 
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fifty years. She was a faithful, hard 
working creature and kept him out of 
the poor-house, for he was a shiftless 
soul, not lazy, exactly, but just too fond 
of sitting. But he weren’t grateful. She 
had a kind of bitter tongue and they did 
use to fight scandalous. ©’ course it 
was all his fault. Well, she died, and old 
Enoch and my father drove together to 
the graveyard. Old Enoch was awful 
quiet all the way there and back; but 
just afore thev got home, he says sol- 
emnly to Father: ‘You mayn’t believe 
it, Henry, but this is the happiest day of 
my life. Zhat’s men for you. His 
brother, Scotty Allan, was the meanest 
man ever lived in these parts. When 
his wife died she was buried with a little 
gold brooch in her collar unbeknownst 
to him. When he found it out he went 
one night to the graveyard and cpered 
up the grave and the casket to get that 
brooch.” 

“Oh, Aunt Philippa, that is a horrible 
story,” I cried, recoiling with a shiver 
over the gruesomeness of it. 

“*Course it is, but what \ 
expect of a man?” retorted Aunt Phi- 
lippa. 

Somehow, her stories began to affect 
me in spite of myself. There were times 
when I felt very dreary. Perhaps Aunt 
Philippa was right. Perhaps men _ pos- 
sessed neither truth nor constancy. Cer- 
tainly Mark had forgotten me. I was 
ashamed of myself because this hurt me 
so much, but I could not help it. I 
grew pale and listless. Aunt Philippa 
sometimes peered at me sharply, but she 
held her peace. 


would you 


I was grateful for this 


B UT one day a letter did come from 

Mark. I dared not read it until I was 
safely in my own room. Then I opened 
it with trembling fingers. 

The letter was a little stiff. Evidently 
Mark was feeling sore enough over 
things. He made no reference to our 
quarrel or to my sojourn in Prince [d- 
ward Island. He wrote that his firm was 
sending him to South Africa to take 
charge of their interests there. He would 
leave in three weeks time and could not 
return for five years. If I still cared 
anything for him, would I meet him 
in Halifax, marry him, and go to South 
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Africa with him? If I would not, he 
would understand that I had 
love him and that all was over between 


us. 


ceased to 


That, boiled down, was the gist of 
Mark’s letter. When I had read it I 
cast myself on the bed and wept out all 
the tears [ had refused to let myself 
shed during my wecks of evile. 
For IT could not do what Mark asked 
I could not. 1 couldn’ away to 


be married in that desolate. unbefriended 


run 


fashion. It would be a disgrace. I 


would feel 


be unhappy over it. I thought that 


knew 


ashamed of it all my Ife and 
Mark 


was rather unreasonable. He what 


my feelings about runaway marriages 
were. And was it absolutely necessary 
for him to go to South Africa? Of 
course his father was behind it some- 


where. but surely he could have got out 
of it if he had really tried. 
Well, if he went to South Africa In 


must go alone. sut heart would 


break. 


I cried the whol 


my 


ifternoon. cowerin: 


among my pillows. IT never wanted to go 
out of that room again. I 
anybody again. I 
thought of facing Aunt Philippa’ wit! 
her cold eves and her 
that seemed to strip life of all beauty 
and love of all reality. I could 
her scornful ““Uhat’s the men for vou.” 
if she heard what was in Mark’s letter. 

“What is the matter. Ursula?” 

Aunt Philippa was standing by my 


bed. I 


never wanted 
to 6see hated the 


miserable stories 


] - 
nNcar 


was too abject to resent her 
coming in without knocking. 

“Nothing.” [ said spiritlessly 

“Tf you've been 
tal hours over nothing you want a good 
spanking and youll get it.” 
Aunt Philippa. placidly, sitting down 
on my trunk. “Get right up off 
bed this minute and tell me what the 
trouble is. 
in your father’s place at present.” 

“There. then!” [flung her Mark’s 
letter. There wasn't anything in it that 
it was sacrilege to let another person sei 
That 
crying. 

Aunt Philippa read it 
Then she folded it up deliberately and 
put it back in the envelope. 





erving for three 


mor- 


obser ed 


I'm bound to know. for Pim 


Was one 


reason why IT had beet 


over twice. 
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“What are you coing to do?” she 
asked in a matter-of-fact tone. 

“Pm not going to run away to be mar 
ried.” IT answered sullenly. 

“Well, no, [ wouldn't advise you to, 
said Aunt Philippa reflectively. “It’s 
a kind of low-down thing to do. though 
: 


theres 


” 


romantic 


writ about cloping. 


been al terrible lot of 
talked and 
It may be a painful necessity sometimes, 


nonsense 


but it aint in this case. You write to 
your young man and tell him to come 


’ 1 
s ent 
respectable 


cre and be married under 


my roof, same as a Goodwin ought to.” 

I sat up and stared at Aunt Philippa. 
I was so amazed that it is useless to try 
amazement 


Philippa.’ oT gasped. | 


to Express my 
“Aunt 
thought—I thought 


“Vou thought IT was a hard old cus 


tomer. and so Lam.” said Aunt Philippa. 

But I don’t take my opinions from your 
father nor anvbody clse It clidn't preju 
dice me any against your young man 
that vour father didn't like him. IT knew 
vour father of old. [ have some other 


Montreal and [| writ to them 
was like. From 
was decent 


friends in 


ind asked them what he 


what they said I judged he 


enough as men xo. too 


youny 


to be married. but if vou let him vo off 
to South Africa hell slip through your 
and [ ‘spose vou're like 
some of the rest of us nobody ll do vou 
1] 


fingers for sure. 


but the one. So tell him to come here 


and be married.” 
‘T don't see 
‘fF can’t 


how [ can.” | vasped. 


vet ready to be married in three 
‘LT should) think vou have enough 
in that trunk to do vou for a 
spell.” said .Nunt 
‘ ‘ve more than my ever 
had in all her life. Well get vou a 

You can 
countrys 


enough for 


Philippa sarcastically. 


mother 


lress of kind. 


Some 


] 


wedding 
it made in Charlottetown, if 


ress-makers aren't good 
and I'll 


taste as 


a wedding cake 
as anything you 
even if it wont 


bake vou 
“ood 
Montreal. 
look so stylish.” 
“What will Father s iv?” T questioned. 
“T ots © things.” conceded Aunt Phi- 
ppa grimly. “But | don’t see as it mat 
neither vou nor me'll be there 


Il] 


ould get in 


' 1: ] 


o have our feelings hurt. Write a 
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few things to your father. He hasn't 
got much sense. He ought to be thank- 
ful to get a decent young man for his 
son-in-law in a world where ’most every 
man is a wolf in sheep’s clothing. But 
that’s the men for you.” 


ND that was Aunt Philippa for you. 
For the next three weeks she was a 
blissfully excited, busy woman. I was 
allowed to choose the material 
fashion of my wedding suit and hat my- 
self, but almost everything else was set- 
tled by Aunt Philippa. I didn’t mind; 
it was a relief to be rid of all responsi- 
bility; I did protest when she declared 
her intention of having a big wedding 
asking all the cousins and semi- 
cousins on the island, but Aunt Phi- 
lippa swept my objections lightly aside. 
“Tm bound to have one good wedding 
in this house,” she said. “Not likely I'll 
ever have another chance.” 

She found time amid all the baking 
and concocting to warn me frequently 
not to take it too much to heart if Mark 
failed to come after all. 

“[ know a man who jilted a girl on 
her wedding day. That’s the men for 
you. It’s best to be prepared.” 

But Mark did come, getting there the 


and 


and 


evening before our wedding day. And 
then a severe blow fell on Aunt 
Philippa. Word came from the manse 
that Mr. Bentwell had been suddenly 
summoned to Nova Scotia to his moth- 
er’s death bed; he had_= started that 
night. 


“That’s the men for you,” said Aunt 
Philippa bitterly. “Never can depend 
on one of them, not even on a minister. 
What's to be done now ?” 


“Get another minister,” said Mark 
easily. 

“Where'll you get him?” demanded 
Aunt Philippa. ‘The minister at Clif- 
tonville is away on his vacation, and 


Mercer is vacant; and that leaves none 
nearer than town. It wont do to depend 
on a town minister being able to come. 
No, there’s no help for it. You’ll have to 
have that Methodist man.” 
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Aunt Philippa’s tone was _ tragic. 
Plainly she thought the ceremony would 
scarcely be legal if that Methodist man 
married us. But neither Mark nor I 
cared. We were too happy to be dis- 
turbed by any such trifles. 

The young Methodist minister mar- 
ried us the next day in the presence of 
many beaming guests. Aunt Philippa, 
splendid in black silk and _ point-lace 
collar, neither of which lost a whit of 
dignity or luster by being made ten 
vears before, was composure itself while 
the ceremony was going on. But no 
sooner had the minister pronounced us 
man and wife than she spoke up. 

“Now that’s over I want some one 
to go right out and put out the fire 
on the kitchen roof. It’s been on fire for 
the last ten minutes.” 

Minister and bridegroom headed the 
emergency brigade, and Aunt Philippa 
pumped the water for them. In a short 
time the fire was out, all was safe, and 
we were receiving our deferred con- 
gratulations. 

“Now, young man,” said Aunt Phi- 
lippa solemnly as she shook hands with 
Mark, ‘don’t you ever try to get out of 
this, even if a Methodist minister did 
marry you.” 

She insisted on driving us to the train 
and said good-by to us as we stood on 
the car steps. She had caught more of 
the shower of rice than I had, and as the 
day was hot and sunny she had tied over 
her head, atop of that festal silk dress, a 
huge, home-made, untrimmed straw hat. 
But she did not look ridiculous. ‘There 
was a certain dignity about Aunt Phi- 
lippa in any costume and under any cir- 
cumstance. 

“Aunt Philippa,” I said, ‘tell me this: 
Why have you helped me to be mar- 
ried 2?” 

The train began to move. 

“Tt refused once to run away myself, 
and I’ve repented it ever since.” ‘Then, 
as the train gathered speed and the dis- 
tance between us widened, she shouted 
after us, “But I s’pose if I had run away 
I’d have repented of that too.” 
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As their eyes swept the ruins, a brown 
face that looked as unemotional as the 
heads upon the carven pillars, appeared 
above a great carved stone. The big eyes 
were fixed upon the intruders and, un- 
blinking, thev held the gaze of the trio. 
Fora full minute he regarded them ; then 
the face slowly disappeared, leaving 
upon the minds of the strangers an im- 
pression that it had sunk into the gro- 
tesquely-carved stone. And the all-per- 
vading mystery seemed deepened. 

Hochdorf turned to his two compan- 
ions and spoke in a subdued voice. “This 
place reminds me of the valley of Doral- 
Kan. where Blazer Sherard made his big 
haul.” he said. 

The little orchid-hunter, — startled, 
swung around upon the naturalist. 
“Where Blazer Sherard made his haul ?” 
he cried. “Why, do you know where 
made it?” 

Hochdorf nodded quietly. “I know,” 
he said. 

Ford stepped closer. The big German 
iad mentioned a name that had stirred 
the Orient from Pettah Gate to the Bub- 
bling Well Road—Blazer Sherard, the 
big American adventurer who in a single 
day had drawn upon himself the spot- 
light of the world. He had pulled him- 
self into the with Camboun, the 
Frenchman, who had amazed Paris with 
his hundred servants and jewels more 
wonderful than all the court gems of 
europe; and Fedorfsky, the Russian, 
had come out of the Rolas Hills 
with more gold than the Miser of Mau 
dreamed of. Sherard had_ been 
he most sensational of all. His big 
hands had reached some hidden treasure- 
source and had torn from it wealth that 
istonished the stoical East. 

“T saw Sherard at Singapore after he 
made that scoop.” said Deitz, his eyes 
upon the naturalist. “He held up the 
town. My, he was a big brute! Six feet 
four if he stood an inch, and he had the 
strength of a lion.” 

“Ja!” said Hochdorf. “He was the 
strongest man I have ever seen. And he 
was a big devil, too. He did not tell at 
Singapore where he made that haul?” 

Deitz shook his head slowly. “He did 
not.” he answered. “I have often won- 
dered where he gathered it in.” 
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The big naturalist was silent for a mo- 
ment, his eyes upon the block of stone 
behind which the brown face had disap- 
peared. Then he spoke. ‘There are 
only four people in the world who know 
where Blazer Sherard made his pile,” 
he said—“I mean, white people.” 

Deitz and Ford were interested. A 
three-months’-old New York paper, for- 
warded up from Kelantan, had told 
Ford that Blazer Sherard had lost two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars in 
one week’s play at Monte Carlo. 

“Who are the four people?” asked 
Deitz, after a slight pause. 

“Bruckner, who was once a partner of 
mine,” answered Hochdorf, “Ellison, a 
countryman of Ford’s, Sherard’s wife 
and myself.” 

Deitz moved towards a fallen pillar 
and sat down upon it. His small blue 
eyes were upon Hochdorf with a strange, 
questioning look. Ford also took a seat 
upon one of the over-thrown columns 
and stared at the naturalist. 

For fully five minutes no one spoke ; 
then the big German broke the silence. 
“T said that this place reminds me of the 
ruins of Doral-Kan,” he said, his heavy 
voice rumbling out into the hot silence. 
“It has the same feeling of quiet upon 
it, of intense quiet. the feeling that 
makes one wonder if something tre- 
mendous is going to happen. Sometimes 
in the jungle there is a little silence 
when a tragedy occurs. A snake kills a 
bird, and for a minute everything that 
crawls and flies seems to be quiet—be- 
cause they understand what has taken 
place. But the hush that is upon this 
spot and upon the valley of Doral-Kan 
is eternal. It is a hush that is centuries 
old. I cannot explain it.” 

“But Sherard?” prompted Deitz. He 
was hungry for information. 

“Ja.’ I am coming to Sherard,” said 
Hochdorf. “How long is it since you 
saw him in Singapore?” 

“Twelve years,” said Deitz. 

“Himmel! 1 think it is a thousand 
years!’ said Hochdorf. “It seems so to 
me. Sometimes when I think of that hap- 
pening in the valley of Doral-Kan, I 
wonder if it was real or something in the 
fairy tales of Franz von Scheibel that I 
read in my little room at Frankfort when 
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I was a boy of nine. Ach, it is a fairy tale 
to most people, one of those fairy tales 
that happened in the East and which 
fools, who have been fed with facts till 
the inside of their heads looks like the 
mechanism of a fourteen-inch gun, can- 
not absorb. My friends, the big stories 
never go outside the Kast because this 
is the one spot where they can be told.” 

A breath of hot air disturbed some dry 
leaves upon the ground. ‘They started to 
drift as if crawling towards the jungle, 
way from this hand of silence. 

“Here one gets the atmosphere for 
wonder stories,” continued the natural- 
ist. “You can wrap them in gold and 
lilac and purple so that one’s mental 
digestion can absorb them. That is so. 
[ told you about the time that I went 
hack to Frankfort when the Orient fol- 
lowed me and fought with my soul in 
the cold nights? Well, IT was fool enough 
to tell a story like this story of Sher- 
ard’s one night in a Bier-haus that my 
uncle, Jan Vogel, kept on the Konigs- 
strasse, and the fools laughed at me. 
They did so. Their imaginations had 
been throttled by little narrow streets 
lined with houses that looked as stupid 
as the people who dwelt in them. I could 
not tell this story of Blazer Sherard 
in the Unter den Linden, the Prater. 
Fifth Avenue or Piccadilly. Mein! JT 
can only tell it here because the breath 
of the jungle gives life to it. You are 
made to believe it by the smells that 
rise from the ground and by the odors 
of cinnamon and crushed marigolds that 
come to your nostrils on the little winds. 
This East is great because the Fast 
believes. Ja. it has a belief as great as 
a child’s.” 

Hochdorf paused. Once again the 
brown face appeared above the carved 
pillar, stared for a moment at the three. 
then disappeared again. 

“This place brings it all tomy mind,” 
said the German, his eves upon the spot 
where the brown face of the native 
had disappeared. “It recalls that Val- 
ley of Doral-Kan. Everything comes 
back to me as I sit and look at those 
ruins. But it seems a thousand years 
ago. The man who first said that time 
flies, never lived in this part of the 
world. Time does not fly here. ‘Time 


in the Orient has feet of lead like the 
feet on the statue of Buddha at Paral— 
from which the mountain robbers tore 
the golden legs, which the monks re- 
placed with lead. Twelve years! -lch/ 
I think you are wrong, Deitz—but 
never mind, what does it matter? Now I 
will go on with the story of | Blazer 
Sherard.”’ 


RUCKNER, my partner for years, 

went with me up the Menam River 
a month or so before Sherard climbed 
into the limelight. Little tales had come 
down that river like the whispers that 
the Shans say come from the red_pil- 
lar on the top of Mount Loda; and 
Bruckner and I listened to those whis- 
pers. We listened to them and tried to 
squeeze out of them their real meaning. 
It was a mighty hard job. They were 
as elusive as the perfume of the black 
orchid that you sniff here at one moment 
and half a mile away at another. Yet 
those whispers drew us up that river. 
They were whispers of the Valley of 
Doral-Kan in which there were ruins 
like those ruins you see in front of you. 

That Valley of Doral-Kan had a 
curious reputation — mighty curious! 
The Laos carriers coming down from 
the hills to the Menam would dodge it— 
vet they had a curious longing to go 
through it. It attracted them and yet it 
put in them the germ of fear that made 
Bruckner and me wonder. And the more 
we listened to those little tales, the more 
we wanted to see that fearsome spot. 

Up near the head of the Menam, at 
a place that was as wild as any we had 
ever struck, we found a crazy man, a 
Shan. He had been in that Valley of 
Doral-Kan and there he had lost some- 
thing and found something. He had 
lost his reason and he had found—what 
do you think he had found? He had 
found a collar of gold and jade that 
made Bruckner and me open our mouths 
and stare. He had come back a mad- 
man, a madman wearing something that 
TI would have given a year of my life 
to get. 

Bruckner looked at. the collar and 
then at me, then back again at the col- 
lar. All those little whispers that we had 
heard seemed to take body. We could 
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grip them in our hands and squeeze 
them. Ja.’ We could. 
“What do you think?” asked Bruck- 


} 


ner, speaking to me but looking at tl 
collar on the Shan. 

“What do [ think?” I snapped. “I 
think that there is one place in all the 
world that I would like to visit.” 

“T think the same.” said Bruckner, 
wetting his lips as if they were made 
dry with the fierce longing. He stared 
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at the thing that might have been made 


when ‘Timur Beg carried a dripping 
sword from one end of India to the 
other. 


So Bruckner and I went across from 
the headwaters of the Menam to the 
Valley of Doral-Kan.- I said that it was 
like this place, did I not? //immel, it 
I think over that place at 
get little spasms of terror. 
the silence that is upon us 
there is a silence upon the 
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times, and I 
Do you feel 
here? Well, 
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Valley of Dorai-Kan that ten 
ereater, a silence that makes your ears 
ache listening for something to happen. 
And there are ruins there bigger than 
those that you see in front of you, ruins 
nearly as big as those at Pnom-Penh in 
Cambodia. 

We pitched our camp there on the side 
of the vallev, and we started to prowl 
among those old ruins. And although 
we had a feeling of terror, yet the place 
held us. It held us because it filled us 
with a belief that something was there, 
something that made us think of the 
mad Shan with the collar of jade and 
gold around his throat. It the at- 
mosphere of that place that had created 
those crazy little stories that had drifted 
down the Menam, the stories that Bruck- 
ner and I had run between the millstones 
of our mind trying to squeeze out some- 
thing tangible. Each day as we finished 
prowling amidst those old stones that 
had been put one upon another a thou- 
sand, thousand, three thousand 
years we thought that the next 
bring us something; and 
had a mad desire to run 
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We found a crazy man, a Shan. He had 
Leen in that valley of Doral-Kan. 





She was one of the sweetest little women 
that I have ever put my eyes on. She 
was as frail as a Nia lily, which is 
delicate that vou cannot pluck it without 
shaking it to pieces. She had big hlue 
eves out of which her soul seemed to 
look ; and she was as much out of place 
in that wilderness as I would be in the 
throne-room at Potsdam. 

That big brute was not kind to her, 
either. He watched her hooded 
cobra watches a mouse that it has para- 
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Ivzed with fear. Her life with him was 
a little round of hell. Night and day he 
picked at her because the devil of jeal- 
ousy was in his heart. He would say 
things to her that made me ache to bury 
my fingers in his big throat. because I 
saw her squirm each time he spoke to 
her. 

Five days after Sherard arrived, an- 
other man came up the river. He was 
an American named Ellison, and he was 
the type of man that would catch the 
eve of ninety-nine women out of a hun- 
dred. He was a handsome youngster 
and his coming did not improve matters 
between Sherard and his wife. -Vein, it 
did not! That big brute became jealous 
of Ellison, and now and then he would 
say things that would make his wife 
writhe and make Ellison look at him 
with a storm in his face. 

“There will be trouble between those 
two,” said Bruckner to me. 

“Ja,” | said. “That giant is mad. | 
am glad I am not as good-looking as 
Ellison or he might say something to 
me that would make me fill him with 
lead.” 

“Tt would be a good job for her if 
some one- filled him with lead,” said 
Bruckner, and I nodded my head when 
he said it. 


T HERE was a strange feeling between 
us as we camped there. We did not 
talk to each other about what we had 
come after. I think we felt ashamed of 
being drawn up there by those little 
stories that had floated down the river. 
It was those stories that had brought 
Sherard and Ellison. Bruckner and I 
knew that. They would spend _ their 
days pottering among those century-old 
ruins saving nothing about what thev 
expected to find. We would talk of 
everything but what we came after— 
that is, when we were together. When 
Bruckner and I were in our own camp, 
we would call each other every kind of 
fool and swear that we would go back 
down the river the next day; but 
when the next day came, we would put 
off our return. 
And I think those others had that 
same feeling. Sometimes I would watch 
ENison when he did not think I was 
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watching him. He would stare at those 
ruins as if they brought to him some 
kind of a message which he was unable 
to translate. 

We were there just about three weeks 
when something happened. One after- 
noon we were sitting in front of Sher- 
ard’s tent. It was about six o’clock and 
the twilight was beginning to filter down 
into the valley, weird and mysterious. 
We were not talking, and just as we 
were wondering who would break the 
silence, three monks and a girl came out 
of a clump of the undergrowth and 
walked towards us. The three monks 
were gray-bearded and ugly, but the 
girl was young and handsome. She was 
a beauty. Ja, she She had the 
beauty of a tigress, and there was a sup- 
pleness and grace about her that made 
her good to look upon. She moved as 
if she floated through the air, and we 
stared at her as the four walked across 
the little clearing in front of Sherard’s 
camp. 

They were Buddhist monks and as 
old as the crystalline rocks at Gamba 
Head. They squatted in a half-circle; 
the girl stood behind them looking at 
us with eves that seemed to look through 
to something behind us. 

The eldest of the three started to 
speak. You bet we listened. He had 
something to tell us that startled us, 
something that made us have little prick- 
lv feelings at the backs of our necks. 
He told us of things that were amaz- 
ing. He chanted of happenings in that 
valley, happenings of long ago, and al- 
though we could not understand all that 
he said, we felt that it was those that 
had given to that place its curious at- 
mosphere. In the half-twilight that was 
upon the valley, we listened, watching 
the ruins and the trees and the curiously 
colored rocks as if we expected some- 
thing too strange for us to conceive. 

He chanted of a lot of things, things 
that we did not understand, and then 
when he finished, he turned on us angrily 
and asked a question in the Shan dia- 
lect, which Bruckner and I knew fairly 
well. 

“What would you here?” he croaked. 
“What are you doing in the path of 
The Tiger Runner?” 


Was. 
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“In the what?” asked 
Bruckner. 

“In the path of The Viger Runner.” 
repeated the monk. 

Bruckner looked at me, and then I[ 


remembered one of the stories that had 


path of 


filtered down the river. It said some 
thing about a tiger and some one it 
pursued. 

“What is he talking about?” asked 


Sherard. 
“The Ueher Gott knows,” 
Bruckner 
man. “Tell us.” he said. 
we are in the way of.” 


I answered. 
to the old 
“Tell us what 


moved closer 


| I was then that the old man told a 
story. of a kind that [I have never 
heard. Never! And there was never 


such a setting for a story as that he had. 
It was wonderful. I cannot tell it to vou 
is he told it in his sing-song voice with 
ill the that place around 
him. If I would frighten vou 


two as he 


mystery of 
could, I 
frightened us. 
the track of The 
Runner.” he chanted. “Down 
the full of the moon goes Nala. and be- 
hind her run the Three Tigers of Bud 
dha that always pursue. ‘This is the path 
down which she flies because the Holy 
Qne ordained it so. And remain 
in the path of Nala and the three great 
tigers that Buddha pursue her. 
No one wishes to see Sometimes 
a fool looks upon them, and things hap 
pen to the fool.” 

“And 
ner. 

The old man lifted up his head 
looked at us. ursed of 
Buddha.” he cried. “She is the flame 
that went through the hills and turned 
the minds of the disciples of the Holy 
One. She it came up 
Vrale and looked upon those who were 
his servants. She looked upon them with 
great black eves and they forgot Buddha 
followed her. Ay. they followed 
her. They followed her up the valley 
thinking of nothing but her as 
danced in front of them. She was sin 
itself. There never a 
fair as she. She danced and sang. sing- 
ing of pleasures for those who had 
foresworn all the pleasures of this life 


Dive r 
here at 


“This is 


hone 


sent to 
them. 


who is Nala?’ asked Bruck 
ind 


eeQl 4 
She is the ac 


was who from 
and 
she 


Was woman as 
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so that they might follow the teachings 
of Him who is greater than all. 
“From monastery to monastery 
went. and the young priests followed her. 
Young and old followed her. ‘They were 
not to blame. She was a flame that led 


she 


them. led them by the light in her big 
eves and the milk-white color of her 
skin. Hlundreds followed her. hundreds 


who were holy till they looked upon her. 
Like a wind the news of her presence 
went up into the hills, and those who 
were freeing themselves of desires and 
lusts and sins that had blackened their 
souls, forgot their prayers and_ their 
vows as she sang and danced in the sun- 


light. They learned her songs.—songs 
that were evil.—and the hills that had 
echoed only to the bells that call the 
monks to praver, now echoed to the 


sound of songs that were songs of shame. 
A little army followed her, an army of 
monks that had starved themselves and 
praved for years and years, but whose 
resolutions were broken when she sang 
her witch-songs and called on them to 
out of their into the sun- 


come cells 


light.” 


HILE that old man was chanting, 

the five of us were staring at him 
and the two other monks and the woman 

¢ behind him. //immel. it 

strange! And as I looked at that girl. I 
felt that the fame woman of whom the 
monk had spoken was something like 
her. She was one of those supple. flower 
like women that you meet once in a life- 
time up in that I 


standing was 


sn 


country, one of those 
women who seem to be throw-backs into 
the past. when there were women that 
made poets sing of their beauty in 
stanzas that live like the love-songs of 
Nassir-Dal. 

Bruckner asked a question when the 
old man had flung up before us a pic- 
ture of that woman dancing up into the 
hills with that crowd behind her, that 
crowd that had suddenly become dis- 
gusted with their daily handful of rice, 
their bare cells and the life that had 
nothing in it but endless prayers. 

“What happened to the woman?” 
asked Bruckner. “‘What happened to her 
and her crowd ?” 

The monk did not reply for a minute, 
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and while we waited we pictured that 
procession. Goé/, it was strange how we 
pictured it! I looked out across the val- 
ley and I thought I could see her then 
in that mysterious twilight, skipping 
along at the lead of those lean-faced 
wretches, their countenances lighted with 
desire to experience all the delights of 
which she sang. Ja, we pictured it. 
‘That story was something to make a 
picture in one’s mind, was it not? He 
had told of an Eastern bacchante who 
had come up there where the pendulum 
of asceticism had swung so far in one 
direction that it only wanted a woman 
of her type to send it flying in the other ; 
and we understood how she had upset 
those gray monasteries. 


] THINK, my friends, it is dangerous 
to be too good. An old German 
writer that I read at times, that 
many a martyr has made sinners by his 
martyrdom, and many a sinner has made 
a martyr by his sins. When the pendulum 
goes too far in one way, it is liable to 
swing back in a devil of a hurry. Those 
monks who had been scourging them- 
selves and living on a daily ration of 
three grains of rice and a gourd of 
water, were just the sort that could be 
carried away by her songs and the pic- 
tures she made them see. 

Bruckner repeated _ that 
“What happened ?” he asked. 

The old monk answered him. 
came to the monastery of Kardo-Ha,” he 
answered, speaking in a voice that was 
tense with emotion, “and the head of 
the monastery came to the gate as she 
danced up the hillside with an army of 
mad monks following her. He was an 
old man and he was beloved by the 
Holy One. He cursed her as she danced 
and sang before the gate of his monas- 
tery. He told her that she was vile. and 
she laughed at him. He told her that 
her body was the house of sin, and then 
she became angry. She picked up a hand- 
ful of sand and flung it in his face, 
flung it in the face of him who had been 
blessed by Buddha! 

“Then the Lord Buddha became 
wrathful. While the old man wiped the 
sand from his eyes, three immense tigers 
sprang out of the jungle and rushed at 


says 


question. 


“She 
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her. They were the Three ‘Tigers of 
the Evil Passions, Lust, Vengeance and 
Hate. They rushed at her and she fled 
from them, screaming. She fled from 
them down the valley towards the river, 
and those monks that had followed her, 
were clutched with a great terror as they 
watched her. Like stone men_ they 
stood listening to her screams, which 
were carried back to them by the breezes 
that ¢ame up from the sea. Then when 
they could not hear, they turned, and 
with repentance in their hearts they ran 
back to the monasteries from which they 
had fled.” 

“But that was ages ago.” said Bruck- 
ner when the monk had finished. 

“Yes, but on certain nights, the night 
of the great fast which occurs every 
thirtieth day. she flies down the vallev 
before those three tigers of the Holy 
One,” answered the monk in a whisper. 
“She runs before them, screaming as 
she screamed on that evening, and it is 
not good for one to listen. It is wrong 
for one to listen because she is the ac- 
cursed of Buddha.” 

“And you want us to clear out?” asked 
Bruckner. 

The monk 


bowed his head. “It is 


not good to listen,” he said. ‘Her 
screams are not nice for one to hear 


when the Tigers of the Evil Passions 


are close to her.” 


E looked at that quartet and they 
looked at us. It was a mighty 
strange bunch, but it was the woman 
who attracted us more than the three 
men. She seemed to be the force behind 
that mystery tale, the force that made us 
believe. She might have been that flame 
woman as she stood looking at Sherard’s 
wife. Ja, she might have been. As I 
looked into her big eyes I could fancy 
her doing just the same kind of stunt 
that the other woman had done. She 
could have made men follow her like the 
rats followed the Pied Piper of Hamlin 
‘Town. She had a lure in her eyes, and 
the grace and suppleness in her limbs 
that the other one must have had, the 
one that the tigers chased every thirty 
days down the valley. 
Bruckner looked at me and then at 
Sherard and Ellison. “I don’t suppose 
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we're 
he tells us to.” 
ner said that. [| looked at those old ruins 


going to run away just because 
he said, and when Bruck 


and [ felt more inclined to stay than 
cver. 

“Tam not going.” T snapped. “Lam 
going to stay here.” 

“And Tam going to stay, too,” said 


Sherard. 
“Same here,” said Ellison. 
RUCKNER turned and told the old 
monk that we were going to stay in 
that valley till we vot tired of it. 
the three monks stood up without a word 
and turned back towards the hills. “Phe 
woman stood looking at Sherard’s wife 


Then 


for a few moments, her big eves upon 
the little frail woman whose face showed 
the terror the StOry had brought to her. 
Then she started to speak in the Shan 
dialect, talking directly at her as if we 
not near. 

“What is she saving?” asked Sherard. 

“Wait! I said. “Wait!” 

“But what is she trying to tell to 
Phyllis?” he roared. 

“She is telling how thu 


were 


flame woman 









could be saved.” T snapped. 
that it is decreed that the woman will be 
pursued for all time unless some one who 
is without sin runs between her and the 
three tigers who chase her.” 

That brute burst out laughing. “It’s 
no use telling that to Phyllis.” he said. 
“She’s picked the wrong one.” 

I thought that Ellison would hit him 


“She says 
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said that. Ja. I thought he 
would. ‘That litthke woman cowered be- 
fore the brute as if he had struck her a 
blow. Then the native woman turned and 
hurried after the three monks. 


when he 


QU are wondering now what hap- 
pened on that next night, are you 
not? IT will tell vou. It was one of those 
quiet, moonlit nights. The valley 
washed with a sort of spectral light that 


was 


made the shadows of the trees stand out 
like splashes of ink. And the silence was 
remarkable. ‘There was not a sound to 
be heard. not the slightest sound. 
Bruckner and I went over to Sherard’s 
camp and there we found Ellison. We 
sat there trying to talk of everything 
but that story; but it was a mighty hard 
job to talk. Our minds were upon that 


story of the flame woman. We could 
think of nothing else. 

It was about ten o’clock when the 
silence of the night was knocked into 


little pieces by a scream that came down 
the valley. //immel, it was a scream! It 
put the germ of fear into us. /a, you bet 
it did. It like the cry of a lost 
spirit. and following that scream there 


Was 


They squatted in a 
half circle; the girl be- 
hind them looking at 
us with eyes that 
seemed to look through 
to something behind us. 









came the muffled roar of a tiger and the 
crashing of bushes that made us feel 
certain that some one or something was 
rushing down the valley at terrific 
speed. You cannot imagine how we felt. 
We wanted to laugh but we could not 


laugh. We wanted to tell ourselves that 
the old Methuselah was a liar, but it was 
a mighty hard job. He had told that 


We began to feel mighty 
when that scream came 


story. well. 
uncomfortable 
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down the wind. The yarn had got under 
our cuticle and we could not push off 
the feeling that had come to us with the 
telling of it. ‘The five of us stood in front 
of Sherard’s tent looking out across the 
valley, and we were so amazed that we 
could not utter one word. We could only 
stand and stare with all our eyes across 
that moon-whitened valley and wonder as 
to those noises. 

Nearer and nearer the came. 
We could see nothing. ‘The bushes in the 
valley hid everything from 
our view, but we could tell 
by the screams and the 
snarls and coughing grunts 
where The Tiger Run- 


noises 



















ner and her pursuers 
were. Standing on 


the side of the valley, 
we looked down, our 

ears drinking up the 
sounds that came to us. 
“The noises came abreast 





of us. They passed us. 
‘They went down enemy 
into the night, ,* ‘ 





4 
devilish sounds if 
that made our 


lips dry as 
we listened. 
Ach, they 


turned me sick. 


> gyn? Bor, 


They went down into the night, and 
vet they left behind them a feeling that 
they had poisoned the atmosphere. Gotz, 
ves ! 

When the sounds died away complete- 
ly, we breathed again and looked at each 
other. Sherard’s wife was on the verge 
of collapse. The fact that we had seen 
nothing made it worse. 


“Gee!” cried Sherard, “that was a 
veird stunt!” 
“Jal”? 1 said, “it was weird enough 


for anything.” 
Bruckner and Ellison were still look- 
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down the valley. Mrs. Sherard 
trying to speak, but she could not. 
The fingers of fear had come up from 
that valley and clutched her throat. 

“What do you make of it, Hochdorf ?” 
asked Sherard. 

“T can make nothing of it,” I said. 
“Vein, I cannot. It is as big a puzzle 
to me as it is to you.” 

Bruckner and I went back to our 
camp, and the next day we said little 
about that matter. We did not want to 
discuss it for fear one of us would think 
that the other believed the story the 
monk had told. We were like big chil- 
dren. 

And Ellison did not speak much of 
that incident. It was only Sherard who 
talked, and he talked to annoy his little 
wife. That is so. He was a devil. was 
Sherard. He kept repeating to her what 


ing 


Was 


the girl had said as to the way in 
which that flame woman could be res- 


cued. And he sneered as he told the 













lite 

_— 
story. Do you understand? That fool 
Was suspicious of his wife. She could 
not look at anyone without stirring 
his temper. He made Ellison so mad 
that I thought every day the youngster 
vould spring at him and throttle him. 

Bruckner and [ continued to potter 
about those ruins, thinking each morn- 
ing that we could find something and 
swearing each night that there was 
nothing to find. But those ruins held 
us. One day we were that mad that we 
started to pack up our things to get 
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back to the Menam; but those old ruins 
seemed to reach out after us and drag us 
back again to search among the pillars 
that had been made smooth by the hands 
of thousands of pilgrims who had visited 
them centuries before Attila the Hun 
had ridden through Europe. 


T came around again to the night of 
the Great Fast, the night that the 
flame woman would run from the 
valley; and just at twilight those three 


monks and the girl arrived again at 
Sherard’s tent. I can see those three and 
the girl before me, now. “The monks 


squatted on the ground, and the girl 
stood behind them as she had stood be 


hind them on their first visit, her eyes 


upon the wife of Blazer Sherard. nd 
once again the old) monk = told_ that 
story of the flame woman who had 


monasteries by making the 
her. And he told it better 


upset the 
monks follow 


that second time. Ja. he told it much 
better. He flung up a picture of her 
that thrilled us so that we leaned 
towards him with our heads thrust out 
like the heads of cobras that listen to 


the pipe of a charmer. Glory be, what 
a story that was! 

Then he turned to that girl and told 
her to sing the wonder song that the 
flame sang before the monas 
teries. Ja, she sang it. There on the 
side of that valley in a silence that was 
love 


woman 


tremendous, she sang that song of 
and life, of sunshine and kisses and 
rose-leaves. Never have [ heard such a 
It swept around us like a 
of incense. We understood what dreams 
had come to those starved monks when 


sony. wave 


the flame woman had sung to them. She 
pictured the heaven that within 
reach of their skinny claws, a heaven 
of rose-pink and lilac that they could 
have by climbing out of their little cells 
and leaving their prayer-cords and _tor- 
ture skirts to follow her. 

Never have I heard a song like that; 
never will I hear one again. For months 
afterwards I heard it in my dreams. It 
seemed to have got into my soul so that 
I could think of nothing else. It was a 
that Circe might have sung, a 
song that all the witch-women of the 
world might have sung. It linked up all 


Was 


song 
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the magic of the world. the magic of 
moonlit nights. of white beaches, of soft 
winds, of spring days, of wine and love 
and women! 

When she had finished. she looked at 
Sherard’s wife and once again she told 
how the first singer of that song could 
And that big devil of a Sher 
swung 


be saved. 
ard laughed 
away on the track of the monks as they 
went back to the hills. 

“She thinks vou can save her. Phyllis.” 
he sneered. “She thinks your soul is as 

\ren’t you flattered ?” 
shrank from him as if 
blow. She rushed 
tent, 
rach 


oy 
iri 


again as the 


white as a lily. 

That woman 
he had struck her a 
away from him and ran into the 
leaving the four of us looking at 
other, stunned by the song. 


a night like 


waited there on the 


HAT second night was 

the first. We 
side of the valley. listening for those 
sounds to come to us again, those hellish 
sounds of screaming and snarling that 
we had listened to And 
they came. Ja. they came again. First 
the drawn-out scream rushed down the 
valley like a whip of fear, and after it 
came those other noises of snarling and 
grunting and coughing that had chilled 


once before. 


us. 

I cannot tell you how those noises 
affected us. It was a night that made 
me feel afraid—and I have been a 


quarter of a century in the jungle. I 
am not afraid of real things, but that 


monk had made me believe in the super- 
natural. He had a background there 
that helped along his tale. 

That little white-faced wife of Sher- 


ard’s was on the point of collapse when 
the first scream came down the valley. 
She stumbled and looked as if she was 


going to faint, and Sherard got an- 
noyed. 
“Go into the tent!’ he roared and 


lifted a hand as if to strike her. 

“Please Iet me stay!” she cried. “Let 
me stay here!” 

Sherard looked at her, and a= grin 
came over his face. “Perhaps you're 
thinking of saving her, my _ lily-white 
one,” he said, and the brutal way he 
said it was worse than any blow he could 
have given her. 
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EARER and nearer came those 

sounds. ‘They were devilish. And 
this time they were closer to us than 
they had been before. It seemed as we 
stood there on that second night that 
they would pass us not more than fifty 
vards away. 

They came abreast of us. We could 
see the bushes moving in the moonlight 
where some one was running beneath 
them, and then a scream came from im- 
mediately in front of Sherard’s tent. It 
made us open our mouths and stare. 

And just then Ellison made a discov- 
ery. He happened to take bis eves away 
for a moment. He gave a cry of aston- 
ishment. Bruckner. Sherard and I 
looked, and we saw what had startled 
him. Some one was running down into 
the bushes from which the scream had 
come, and we knew who that some one 
was. It was Sherard’s wife! 

“Great God!” cried Ellison, and he 
started to run at full speed towards the 
spot where Phyllis Sherard had disap- 
peared. 

That big husband of the woman stood 
for a moment as if paralyzed by the dis- 
covery; then he gave a leap forward 
and raced after Ellison. Bruckner and 


I looked at each other. and then we 
raved after her too. We were more 
seared than old Peter Bruikhaiser was 


when he was captured by the French 
chasseurs and taken before the Emper- 
or. Himmel, weren't we scared! 


AYS afterwards I looked back on 

that night and thought over what 
happened when that woman raced down 
through the thorn-bushes. I knew what 
had driven Sherard’s wife to that act. 
Ja. I knew. She believed that story, be- 
heved it completely. She believed that 
Buddha had sent those three tigers after 
that bacchante; she believed nothing 
could save her unless some one who was 
without sin would run between her and 
the pursuing tigers. She believed all 
that, and Sherard’s taunts about her own 
guilt had driven her to rush down the 
hill in an effort to prove to him that she 
Was as pure as the snow on the tops of 
the mountains. It was a strange busi- 
ness. That brute had jeered at her until 
she had rushed down the hill to show 
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him that she was not what he made her 
out to be. 

They ran into the bushes, and Bruck- 
ner and IJ lost sight of them. But we 
could hear them crashing through the 
undergrowth in front of us. ‘There were 
no other sounds in the night but the 
screams, the snarling and coughing. and 
the sound of Ellison, Sherard and Phyl- 
lis Sherard running through the bushes. 
The whole night seemed to be listening. 

Then the report of a revolver rang out 
like the report of a fourteen-inch gun. 
The shot seemed to echo all over the 
world. Never have I heard a revolver 
make a noise like that, and the moment 
it rang out, the screaming stopped. and 
the snarling and the grunting died away 
as if all other sounds were cowed by the 
report. All we could hear was the soft 
crackling of the bushes somewhere in 
front of us, and Bruckner and I ran on 
and on, down across the bottom of the 
valley, chasing some one or something 
that was running in front of us. 

We crossed a clearing and Bruckner 
stopped and dropped upon his knees. 
The big silver moon made it as light 
as day. Bruckner put his hand upon the 
grass and then he held it up in the moun- 


light. It was wet, wet with blood! 
“Look!” he cried. ‘Look!’ 
“Some one is wounded,” I growled. 


“Sherard has shot some one.” 

We ran faster then. We crossed the 
bottom of the valley and raced up 
towards the ruins on the other side, fol- 
lowing the trail of blood which showed 
like ink-splashes upon the moon-whit- 
ened grass. 

Bruckner and I, our revolvers 
drawn, ran through the ruins, looking 
more ghostly than ever in the moonlight. 
We zigzagged amongst the broken pil- 
lars on which were the carved heads of 
monsters that grinned at us. 

We crossed the outer courts where the 
big stones had been worn down by a 
million feet. And we woke echoes that 
came to us like the pattering of the 
priests who had performed rites there, 
hundreds of years before. We passed 
under the great arch where a_ seven- 
headed viper was carved upon a block of 
granite. We ran through a_ passage 
between two walls, the blood marks we 


with 








He was standing with his legs out-stretched over the body 


were following showing plainly n 
the broken stones. 

Bruckner was leading me by a couple 
came out of tl 
he suddenly pulled up and 
if he had been turned into a 
stone. A snarl came from ahead of us; 
it made me think that Bruckner had run 
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of a dying monk, and he looked at that moment 


ger to it no tiger 
n. It Blazer Sherard! 
stood in the doorway where a slab 


earth. But was 


was Sherard, 


of stone had been pushed away, and 

moonlight falling on his face made him 
look devilish. 
legs out-stretched over the body of a 


1; 


He was standing with his 


monk with tiger-skin robe 


a 
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what he was. He looked a devil, a treasure-hungry, selfish devil. “Keep back 


across his shoulders; and Sherard looked 
at that moment what he was. He looked 
a devil, a treasure-hungry. selfish devil. 
“Keep back!” he cried. ‘Keep away !” 
“Why 2?” asked Bruckner. 
Sherard laughed, a_ hard, sneering 
laugh, and I saw that he had his re- 
volver pointed at Bruckner. “I’ve found 














"’ he cried. “Keep Away!” 


what we've been hunting for.” he 
snarled. “I’ve found the treasure cham 
ber, and what I’ve found is mine! 1 
shot this faker and trailed him here. He 
managed to open the door before he 
fell dead, and now it’s mine! Mine! 
very bit of it!” 

He struck a match and held it up in 
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is left hand, his reveiver gripped in 
s right. Mother of God! The light 
of that match glinted on things that I 
ever expected to see, things that I never 
thought existed, things that I cannot de- 
scribe. ‘The wonder of it seemed to 
make the blood surge through my brain, 
and when 


that match flickered out I 
reeled back like a drunken man. And 
Sherard’s voice seemed to come from a 
creat distance as I stumbled back 
against the wall of the passage. “It is 
all mine!’ he cried. “It’s all mine! 


Every bit of it is mine!’ 

After a time. Bruckner asked him a 
question in a hoarse voice. “Your wife?” 
ried Bruckner. “Where is vour wife? 

“What?” roared Sherard. speaking as 

e had forgotten the little woman his 
taunts had driven down the hillside. 

“Where is Mrs. Sherard?’” screamed 
Bruckner. 


” 


“T don’t know and I don’t care!” 
snarled Sherard. ‘This that I have 
found is my wife, my life, and every- 
thing else. “It is «ne! Clear out of 
his. FP) net atlew anybody near!” 


Bruckner and I 
knew that he was mad. He would have 
<jot us down without a second’s thought. 
We backed away from him and went 
along the passage across the courtyard 
and down under the great arch of the 
headed viper into the valley. We 
were stunned by the glimpse we had of 
1e treasure that Sherard had discovered, 
the treasure that has made Blazer Sher- 
F richest men in the world. 


Phat man was mad. 


seven 


ard one of the 


H' MOHDORF stopped speaking, and 
1 little orehid-hunter dragged at 


ie 

s collar. 

“Tid vou find his wife?’ he asked in 
a hoarse “voice. 

“Ellison found her,” 
hig German. “He found her crouching 
n the bushes about half a mile down the 
She was nearly crazy with fear. 
Gett. ves! The strain of that business 
had nearly unbalanced her mind. We 
had a job with her that night. We tried 
to tell her that the whole business was 
a take which the monks had got up 
to scare anyone out of the valley of 
Doral-Kan because of the treasure. But 
hard to make her understand 


answe red the 


valle 7. 


+ 


we 
Was 
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that explanation. Every now and then 
she would cover her face with her 
hands as if to block out the sight. 

“Next morning, Ellison, Bruckner 
and I took Mrs. Sherard up to the ruins. 
We went up through the passageway to 
where Sherard was standing guard over 
the treasure, but Sherard was money- 
mad. He would have nothing to say to 
us. He told us to clear out and take 
Mrs. Sherard with us; and we went. 
‘Get out or I'll put a bullet through vou,’ 
he said when Ellison wanted to argue 
with him. And Bruckner and I pulled 
that voungster away because we knew 
that Blazer Sherard was as crazy as a 
man could be, crazy with the treasure- 
lust which will capsize the brain of a 
man quicker than anything. 


““P’ HAT is about all of my story. We 
did not go near him again, nor did 
he come near us. He got carriers to cart 
the stuff to the Menam, and he floated 
it down the river. He painted Bangkok 
purple, and Deitz can tell you what he 
did in Singapore. And he is still doing 
it. He has spent hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, but he can afford to spend it. 
Ach. das ist nichts! Tt is nothing to 
Sherard, if I am any judge of the worth 
of the stuff that Bruckner and I saw in 
that treasure chamber while the match 
was burning in the big brute’s fingers.” 

“And his wife?” asked Deitz. 

“He would have nothing to do with 
his wife,” answered Hochdorf. “She 
tried to speak to him at Bangkok, but he 
pushed her aside. Two vears afterwards 
she divorced him, and a year later she 
was married to young Ellison. I believe 
they are living very happily at Singa- 
pore. The whole thing was a curious 
business, and it has been brought back 
to me by the sight of those ruins.” 

There was silence for a few minutes. 
Hochdorf mopped his brow with a big 
handkerchief ; Deitz pulled at his col- 
lar as if it were too tight; Ford was 
thinking over the strange story the Ger- 
man had told. 

Hochdorf stood upright and took a 
step forward. “That fellow behind that 
stone is watching us again,” he said. “‘] 
think we will go over and see what it is 
that concerns him so much.” 
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~ Her Faith in Mankind 


Vii story of the girl who belteved wihual nuinely 
wine per cent, ef ‘he women In the world belteve. 


By Albert Payson Terhune 
Author of ‘Whose Wite?” et 


[= IDA - REECE was ILLUSTRATED of the junior partner's dictation 
“emergency” on the py J. HENRY when his regular secretary was 


| 


third floor of — the otherwise busy or away. 
Rayson = Department All this avalanche of diver 
Store. Her duties comprised some of © sified Jabor fell) on Lida’s slender 
the following tasks: shoulders. And she kept at it nine hours 
To “spell” any girl on the floor who — a day. (except in rush seasons, when the 
might chance to be ill; to take the lunch nine hours” stretched to eleven” or 
hour “time” of fifty-one girls; to twelve). And because she was quick 
“spell” six “lunchers” and to keep men- — and strong and a dynamo for work and 


tal run of stock and prices for the whole the best “emergency” in the store. she 

floor—besides helping in the cashier’s — received nine dollars a week. 

gallery. Also, because she had taught Nine dollars a week was a fair living 

herself stenography and typewriting, she wage. The courts had once decided so, 

was allowed now and then to take some and the Working Girls Improvement 
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league had endorsed the decision. And 
t was more than the bulk of the Rayson 
girls received. So Lida was as nearly 
ontented as was good for her work. 

Lida was not only an efficient worker, 
but in looks she was well up to the aver- 
age of most girls who eat and dress and 
hoard on nine dollars a week—and on no 
nore—and who work hard for not less 
than nine twenty-fourths of every. six 
davs. 

Which does not mean that she was ac- 
tually pretty. Perhaps not one woman in 
thirty is. In anv case, beauty is seldom 
ntensifed by hard work and by an un- 
reinforced nine dollars a week. 

She was too busv to think much about 
her looks. For she had not only energy 
but grinding ambition. She knew that, 
as a rule. the more money one deserves, 
the more money one will receive. So Lida 
spent the bulk of her evenings in brush- 
ing up her stenography and improving 
typing speed. Her spare moments— 
there were no spare “hours’—in the day- 


time. were devoted to learning and di- 
gesting more information about the 
store’s business. And all with the hope 


of advancement—honest advancement. 


As though mere work and sleepless 
ambition were not a lead heavy enough 
for one tired girl to bear. worry soon 
added itself to her burdens. Worry— 


centering about a man: Mr. Haliburton 
Surles. 

Mr. Surles was the j 
was thirty-two. and his hair 


ning to grow thin. But he was impressive 


He 


was beyin- 


ior partner. 








looking. had a good figure and dressed 


divinely. Also. there was a dash and 
Jatent energy about him that set two 
hundred and five girls to re-reading 


Laura Jean Libbey with a new and per- 


sonal interest. Lida was not one of the 


two hundred and five. She was sensible. 
(nd 
based on literary trash. 

Mr. Surles’ office was on the third floor 
marked “Private.” 


just back of the white goods department. 


her ambitions were all sane. not 


down the corridor 
And since he had learned that she under- 
stood stenography. Lida was summoned 
thither perhaps three times a week. for 
» half hour or so of rapid-fire dictation. 


T+ a 


Vas on these occasions 


that worry 
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Not that she knew the very faintest 
idea or desire of winning Mr. Surles’ 
heart and hand. or that she was fool 
enough to have fallen in love with him. 
She was a very real-life girl. But Mr. 
Surles had a Reputation! 

He was a Lotharivo, a Don Juan, a 
Lovelace, a man-about-town, a fellow 
wha stared in frank and unashamed ad- 
miration at any unusually pretty girl he 
might chance to notice. May Merton had 
seen him at a cabaret with a front-row 
show-girl whom. from a= gallery seat, 
May had beheld that same evening in a 
musical comedy. “Our Mr. Prawle” had 
twice seen Surles motoring along the 
Drive with a vaudeville actress whose 
face was familiar to all faithful students 
of billboards. .\nd there were other and 
similar tales. 

Lida heard these tales — through no 
wish of her own—and they distressed her 
keenly. So did the Junior Partner’s oc- 
asional glances in her direction. For 
that reason she had always tried to have 
her back turned when Surles 
near her in the store. She was a good 
girl, And preferred to flee from 
temptation. rather than to resist it. face 
to face. at danger of losing her cherished 
job. She avoided Surles. She had hoped 
he might not notice her. Vhen, when he 
did notice her. she hoped she put a 
wrong construction on his looks. Little 
by little, she waxed frightened. and very 


passt d 


she 


unhappy. 

Phen. thanks to her ability to take 
dictation, had come the half-hours in his 
And at such 
is looking at her. More than 


cdlic- 


office. times she could not 
prevent h 
once, as she glanced up. during the 
tating of a letter, she had surprised his 
yaze fixed directly upon her face, ans 
her soul cringed, as at a whip-lash. 

After a few of her mandatory visits, 
Surles took to greeting her advent with 
a nod and a decidedly familiar smile 
(ne day, when she brought him for sig 
nature a batch of letters she had finished 
n record time, he sickened Lida by pat 
ting her jovially on the shoulder and ex 
claiming: 

“Good kid!” 

Lida understood her peril. She felt 
that peril drawing closer and closer to 
her as the days went on. And of late— 
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there could be no doubt of it—she was 
sent to Surles’ office far more frequently 
than of old. His secretary. Miss Gaynor, 

absent oftener than for- 
merly. Lida wondered if the girl were 
sent away on pretext. She dismissed the 
absurd. But ever it crept 
She watched: and her sus- 


seemed to be 


thought as 
back to her 
picion became a miscrable certainty. 


TREMBLINGLY. vet trving to feel 

her own Lida 
Reece awaited the inevitable: the scene 
when Surles would speak plainly. And 
she worked and studied the harder, to 
prepare herself for the new job she must 
then seek. She believed she would find 
the job—unless he should go so far as 
to blacklist her. Such things had hap- 
pened more than once. for various causes. 
The “blacklist” was no mythical buga- 
boo. 

She had always done her best. She had 
always led a clean, upright life—not like 
Zaidee Fraser or Irene Macnair or that 
girl with the made-up lips in the mil- 
linery department. 

And Heaven would protect her. She 
felt that, borne in upon her as a revela- 
tion, every time she rose from her pray- 
ers. Then stealthily would come black 
worry to undermine the white ramparts 
of faith: and the battle would rage 
again. But. at last, out of the prayer- 
stilled strife a certain dazed calm 
emerged. 

Armed wth this strange calm she went 
boldly into Surles’ office at her next sum 
mons thither. Pencil and notebook in 
hand, she seated herself across the desk 
from the Junior Partner. For a full 
hour, this afternoon, with almost no 
let-up. he dictated. And with her rapidly- 
increasing skill she kept abreast of his 
words, scarcely fatigue, 
though the end of a long and tiring day 
was at hand. 

At last. Surles pushed back his chair, 
lighted a cigarette and stretched. Then 
he looked at his watch. 

“Lord!” he exclaimed, “I didn’t know 
it was as late as all this. Run along 
home. You can transcribe all that stuff 
in the morning. The letters will be in 
time if they go off on the ten o'clock 
mail. I’ve tired you a lot. I’m afraid. 


secure in goodness, 


conscious of 
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You worked so well that I forgot you 
weren't as used to this as Miss Gaynor 
is;”” 
She closed the notebook and got up. 
Her knees were cramped. So was her 
hand. Her cheeks, in the glow of the 
ereen-shaded electric desk lamp. were 
pallid. Surles glanced more closely at 
her. She felt his eyes preying on her 
half-averted face, as she busied herself 
putting away her pencils. And, without 
looking, she read his expression. Moving 
a little faster, she thrust the pencils and 
the notebook under one arm and turned 
to go. 

Surles also had risen. 

“Little girl.” he said. very gently, “you 
look all worn out. You're working too 
hard.” 

Working too hard! In all the annals 
of department stores, so far as Lida 
Reece knew, never had an employer said 
such a thing to any employee. It could 
have but one meaning. The blood ham- 
mered at Lida’s temples and her breath 
came short. ‘The child was frightened— 
frightened clear through. 

She took a furtive step toward the 
door. But Surles laid a tenderly detain- 
ing hand on her wrist. 

“How would you like—?” he began. 

He hesitated. then went on, slowly. 

“How would you like to be in a posi- 
tion where you would get ever so much 
more money and—and have a much 
easier life 2” 

Lida gasped. ‘Then, wholesome fury 
seized her, She doubled the fingers of her 
free hand, so that the ill-trimmed nails 
gnawed into the fear-sweated palms. 
And she measured the distance between 
his alluringly smiling face and_ her 
clenched fist. 

And then the office door opened and 
Miss Gaynor came in. As the secretary 
entered, Surles dropped Lida’s wrist with 
as much suddenness as though it had all 
at once turned to white-hot iron. At the 
same time he took a step backward. 

Lida’s own fingers unclenched. There 
was no need now for that indignant fist- 
blow in the tempter’s smiling face. 

“That is all, Miss Reece,” said Surles 
loudly. “Good night.” 

Dropping his voice, as Miss Gaynor 
crossed to a wardrobe closet in the cor- 
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ner, he added in a rush of whispered 
words : 

“Come in here at ten to-morrow morn- 
ing. I think we shall be able to arrange 
something to our mutual advantage.” 


| blind horror, Lida found her way, 


somehow. out of the office—to the 


dressing room and thence, stumblingly. 
to the street. It was raining. And the 
sidewalks were jammed with home-goers. 
Iida did not feel the downpour. She did 
not feel the grind of jostling shoulders 
or hear the gibes or growls of such 
pedestrians as she in turn happened to 
jostle. 

Guided only by the homing instinct, 
her brain numb, her heart dead, her 
whole system dully nauseated from re- 
action, she blundered along. Presently. — 
or perhaps in a century.—she reached 
her boarding house, let herself in and 
toiled dizzily up three flights of squeaky 
stairs to her own hall-room. There, be- 
hind a locked door, she sat down very 
suddenly and very weakly on the white 
bed-counterpane of figured cotton, and 
began to cry like a frightened baby 
that is lost. 

Little by little she came to herself. 
And she forced her sick mind to go over 
every detail of the scene of dread she 
had jurt been through. There was no 
longer the shadow of doubt, the shadow 
f hope. She was face to face with the 
situation—the situation she had so long 
and so shudderingly forecast. and which 
thus did not find her all unprepared. 
Hope and faith were gone. Only terror 
was left. She wanted her mother. 

Lida realized that never again must 
she set foot in the Rayson store. She must 
hunt work somewhere else. And_ that 
being decided on, she realized that she 
was faint and that she had eaten nothing 
since breakfast. 

She bathed her face in cold water— 
the only sort her room afforded—and 
dabbed her eyes with diluted witch hazel. 
Arranging her tumbled hair with shaky 
fingers, she went down to dinner. One 
must keep one’s strength if one would 
seek a new job. One must eat if one 
would keep one’s strength. And board- 
ing-house dinner-hours wait not on 
temptation or even on heartbreak. 


Lida conscientiously bolted a certain 
amount of food which, for aught her 
numbed palate told her, might have been 
compounded either of cyanide of potas- 
sium or of ashes. As she was leaving the 
table, the evening mail arrived. And with 
it came Lida’s weekly letter from her 
mother, in Hampden. 

Lida had forgotten, in the stress of 
everything else, that this was the night 
for the weekly letter. Its presence 
strengthened and calmed her. It made 
her feel less hideously alone. She ran 
upstairs to her room to read it. 

It was not a wholly cheering epistle. 
Here is a brief abstract from its four 
close-scribbled pages: 

A specialist of note had just examined 
Lida’s little sister Martha, who had been 
a cripple from babyhood. The great man 
had readily diagnosed her malady and 
had declared unhesitatingly that he could 
cure her. 

(Lida began to forget her own griefs 
in this unbelievably wonderful news, for 
she adored the little deformed girl.) 

But, the letter went on, the very lowest 
price for the operation and all its kin- 
dred expenses would be three hundred 
dollars. The widowed mother’s income 
from her husband’s insurance being 
barely enough to keep herself and 
Martha alive, this sum was prohibitory. 
Unless— 

Could Lida possibly get an advance of 
three hundred dollars on her salary? If 
not—and oh. how crazily happy Martha 
was, over this chance that she might 
become like other girls! 

“T am making—I was making—nine 
dollars a week.” mused Lida aloud. her 
voice flat and dead. “If I sent every cent 
of that to them I couldn’t raise it all for 
nearly eight months—even if I didn’t 
have to eat and dress. Besides, no store 
would advance it. Eight months’ pay in 
a lump—without security! And—and I 
haven’t a job now, anyway. I haven’t— 
anything !” 

All night Lida Reece sat there, on the 
side of her bed, the cheap gas whistling 
and roaring unheeded and with gross ex- 
travagance, in the jet above her. All 
night she battled. And by daylight, she 
had conquered—or she had lost. At all 
events, the path lay clear. 
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At precisely ten o'clock next morning, 
J 


ida entered the Rayson_ store. 
Evading the wrath of her chief for her 
crime of two hours’ tardiness. she made 
her way straight to Mr. Surles’ office— 
down the third-floor private corridor be- 
hind the white goods department. 

Without knocking. she went into the 
office, and across it to the junior part- 
ner’s desk. There she halted and, with- 
out a word or without glancing at Surles, 
laid mother’s letter, on his 
desk, 

He picked it up. wondering at her 
abrupt entrance, and began to read. 
When he had finished he looked up in 
quick sympathy, to confront a pair of 
eyes whose expression changed to an 
astonished silence the words he had been 
about to speak. Before he could recover 
from the momentary surprise. Lida was 
talking. 

In measured, 


her open. 


forced utterance, she 
it had taken her three 
rehearse. she 
to steady cadence, so 


began the spee h 
terrible hours te 
forced her voice 
did she force her gaze to meet and hold 
Surles’. un- 
natural. 

“Mr. Surles.” 
stilted diction. 


Even as 


3oth efforts were equally 


she said. in pathetically 
don't think for a mo- 
ment that |] misunderstood your 
recent words and actions and looks. I 
understood them all—too clearly—even 


“a 


have 


before —§ your—your—proposition . 


last evening. I—” 
She hesitated an instant. confused by 
the look in the man’s eves. Then she 


steadied herself and continued. 

“From the first. you were tempting 
me. Every day. I saw it more and more 
clearly: I didn’t want to think so, but I 
couldn't help it. Until last evening there 
wasn't anything definite I could resent. 
Then. when vou dared to—” 

“T—” began Surles, confusedly ; 
Lida hurried on. 

“If I were alone in this and hadn't 
anybody but myself to consider, I would 
never have come near you again. But— 
but you have just read about my little 
sister. I’ve got to have the money to make 
her well. I’ve got to. No matter what it 
costs me. Do you understand ?” 

“Understand?” mumbled 
dazedly. “Why, I—” 





but 


Surles, 
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she fin- 


“T have come this morning,” 
ished, “to tell you—to tell you—to say 
I’d a million times rather die; but that 
I’m going to sacrifice myself for Martha. 
It’s worth it. And it’s the only thing in 
the whole world that is. There! I have 
told you.” 

She felt very weak in the knees, very 
dry in the mouth. She had not been able, 
toward the last, to meet his eves. Now 
she faced toward him again in dizzy 
defiance. But she saw he had risen and 
turned his back on her. His shoulders 
were heaving, as with emotion. And, to 
her self disgust, a little thrill tingled 
through the tense horror of the moment. 

Then, his face a trifle flushed, but set 
and grave, Surles turned toward her 
again. 

“Sit down,” he ordered, quietly. 

She obeved, her chin trembling, her 
palms wet. Surles crossed to where she 
sat, and stood looking down at her. 

‘Listen to me,” said Surles, making ni 
move to touch her. “I am going to waste 
a few moments—of time that | 
spare—in talking to you. And I want 
you for your own sake to pay attention 
to what I say.” 

“Yes.” faltered Lida. 

“T know,” began Surles, “that the vast 
majority of employers are vile seducers. 
Nobody can doubt that. But that ‘vast 
majority’ is almost wholly recruited from 
the ranks of fiction. Real-life employers 

-myself, for example—are usually too 
busy trying to dodge involuntary bank 
ruptcy to waste the time and the money 
needed to wreck the lives of their femi- 
nine workers. Also, those same women 
are more desirable and _ infinitely 
useful to them behind their counters than 
in harems. You wont believe that. | 
don’t expect you to—largely because it 
is true. If it weren't true, every big 
business enterprise would be in the hands 
of receivers and every employer would }« 
in jail.” 

He spoke carelessly. Lida suspected 
that he was joking, that the obscure jest 
was leading up to some declaration. 

“You are a splendid worker, Miss 
Reece,” he was saving. “And you are a 
neat, pleasant-faced girl, the kind our 
ancestors used to call ‘comely.’ And you 
will some day make one of my clerks— 


can t 





more 
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er one of another man’s clerks — very 
happy. I hope he will be worthy of you 
and prove a fairly good husband. But— 
will you forgive my rudeness if I say you 
are scarcely the type of woman for whom 
a man like myself would lose his head 
and risk disgrace and_ all 
trouble? ‘That is the mildest and kind- 
est way I can put it. You wont believe 
you aren't a beauty. I don’t expect you 
to. What woman devs believe it?” 

Through the fear-pallor on Lida’s 
cheeks a wholesomely indignant red be- 
van to throb. She still did not catch the 
full drift of his talk, but this latest part 
of it was as readily understood as it was 
insolent. He resumed: 

“To be still more vulgarly rude. I 
don’t buy chuck steak when I can get 
tlet mignen for the ‘same price. Why 
start an “affair” with a shop 
gir] low wages and hard work 
have made her look as—nine-tenths of 
mv shop girls look ?Girls with roughened, 


sorts of 


should I 


] 
whose 


reddish hands and badly kept nails and 
air that inclines to greasiness and feet 
whose shape is spoiled by long hours of 
standing! Girls who don’t know how to 
dress and who mistake garish tawdriness 
for elegance. Up to the time he is 
twenty-one. any girl appeals to a man. 
But when he eTows 
fastidious!” 

“Mr. Surles—” 

“T never yet have seen one girl. out of 
the hundreds I employ.” he rumbled on. 
now caught by his theme, “who could 
hold a candle to the better-class musical 
comedy girls, in looks, in daintiness or 
in any form of fascination. If they were 
as pretty or as charming, they’d be earn- 
ing from fifteen dollars, up. on the stage, 
nstead of working their lives out in a 
store and earning from ten dollars, 
down—mostly down. There are pretty 
shop girls, by the scores—for those who 
are for that sort of beauty. But there 
are prettier stage girls by the hundreds. 
Perhaps now you understand what I 
meant by my comparison between chuck 
steak and filet mignon?’ 

“]—I—” 

“Don’t get the notion fer one mo- 
ment,” he added, more gently, “that I 
am running down the girl who works for 
a living. She has come to stay. She has 


passes thirty, he 
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proven herself well worthy to stay. And 
I honor her. But I don’t make a sweet- 
heart of her. Neither do most emplovers. 
She is far more valuable to them as a 
worker. And in their hours of loafing 
they prefer girls who aren't 
with their work.” 

Lida had half risen. 

“I’m not being a beast and trying to 
hurt your feelings.” “This 
is doing you good —as much good as 
pulling an ulcerated tooth, and probably 
with as much discomfort. But you need 
it. And vou asked for it.” 

“I—I never—” 

“You and most other yirls.” 
Surles. unheeding. “yet your 
life—and especially of men—from hooks 


associated 


said Surles. 


continued 


ideas ot 


written by people who have no morte 





sense of real experience than vourselves. 
Until reading 
begin reading human nature, 
never know any more of t] 

the fool, books they 
teach them. 
hundreds of 


books and 
theyll 
e world than 

read. can 
writers. for 


women stop 


whose 
For 
Vears, Nave 
that sh¢ 


a } rs : 
she chose to Yo 


instance. 
given 

could 
wrong. 


eve»ry 
roll in 


Rot! 


woman the idea 
wealth if 
They also give the idea that evers 
on earth is in hourly peril. Those are two 
lies ever coined. Re- 


vir] 
iF ts 


of the most asinine 
member that. always. 

“Take the average girl—by the aver- 
age girl, I mean twenty-six out of every 
fifty girls you meet in stores or on streets 
or in cars or at Take the aver- 
age girl: If she behaves herself, she is 
in about as much real danger from men 
as a dress-form would be. And whether 
she behaves herself or not. the wages of 
sin wouldn't do much more than keep 


shows. 


her in shoes and carfare. 

“She isn’t attractive enough to catch 
any man who has the wealth to take his 
pick of all the gloriously temptable and 
temptingly glorious women he meets. 
And the men in such girls’ own walk of 
life are generally too broke to spend any 
big sums in that way. Poor men have a 
hard enough time to keep from starving. 
They can't afford to pay highly for their 
vices. So, where does the average work- 
ing girl get her glittering temptations ? 
She gets them—wowhere. She hasn’t any. 

“If she keeps straight, she keeps her 
self respect and other people’s respect. 




















“I didn’t think anyone could be so good!” “No?” he laughed. ‘‘Yet you had no trouble at all in believing that any 
one could be so bad.” 
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she doesn’t keep straight, she 


But if 
makes less money by following the prim- 
rose path than she’d make as an expert 


laundress. 

“It pleases women, a lot. to imagine 
that they are throwing away vast oppor- 
tunities for wealth by keeping straight. 
So let them keep on nursing the silly 
falsehood. Also, it pleases them to regard 
all men as possible seducers. I never yet 
heard of a well behaved girl coming to 
grief from any normal man. Their dan- 
vers are nine-tenths self-imagined. They 
don’t understand that men don’t 
buy plate glass at a hundred and fifty 
carat. 


sane 


dollars a 


“I'm not speaking of girls who go 
rooked through sheer viciousness or 
folly. Small towns are fuller of those 


than big cities are. And they aren't re- 
the workers as much as 
from the class that looks on work as a 
lisgrace. I'm speaking of girls who think 
the Wages of Sin are Wealth. Thev’re 
dead wrong in thinking so—as I’ve tried 
to show you. 

“Now, voung lady, I've talked to you 
boresomely and long-windedly. And, ten 


ruited from 


it's done no good, because what 
ou read in print. you believe: and what 
vou hear, you don't. That's the way it 
goes. But if my lecture has been stupid. 
t's your own fault. Why—what in blazes 


ta one, 


made you come here to-day with such an 
about 


nsane notion my intentions to- 

ward vou? What on earth have I ever 

aid or done to make you—” 

| IDA sat dumfounded, her mental 
foundations rocking. She felt as 


night a Martyr who. striding into a den 
of ravening lions. finds himself amid a 
tter of friendly and frolicsome collie 


pups. But she still clung to one fact. 
“Mr. Surles.” she broke in on his 
queries, “I suppose you expect me to 


think vou are in earnest. Though, I can't 
see how vou can expect it, after what you 
said last evening.” 

“Last evening? You’ve spoken several 
times about ‘last evening.” What do you 
mean ?” 

“Since you force me to degrade myself 
by repeating it,” she flared, “I will. Per- 
haps you were drunk, and don’t remem- 
ber. In this very room, on this very spot, 


MANKIND $47 
vou asked me how I would like more 


money — ‘much more money, and an 
easier life.” Then Miss Gaynor came in 
and vou told me to come back this morn- 
ing—” 





The same emotion that had caused 
Surles’ shoulders to shake now overcame 
But as. this 


he was convulsed 


him agai time. he was 
facing Lida. 
with sudden laughter. 

“Oh. vou poor, over-expectant 
he panted. “I’m sorry to ruin your lovely 
fears. Here is the secret of my vile words 
of last evening: Miss Gaynor is leaving 








she saw 


kid!’ 


us next week. She is going to marry 
Prawle. in the Cloaks and Suits depart- 
ment. And I’ve been looking for the 


right kind of successor for her job. I 
idn’t want her to know just yet whom 


} 


picked out. for she'd tell 


| 
I Prawle and 
it would get all over the store. I’ve 
watched vour work, Miss Reece. and I 
his was the proposition I wanted 
Would vou care 


secretary? It’s 


like it. I 
to make this morning. 
to come in here as my 
twenty-five dollars a week and—” 
he girl broke down. Not by degrees, 
manner of some overwrought 
once, and pitiably. 
anything be- 
Surles 


as is the 
women, but all at 
When she was able te note 
vond her own hysterical sobbing. 
was patting her reassuringly on the back 


cl cmerannes 
ana saving: 


“As for this little sister of vours, 111] 
give you a check to-day for the three 
hundred dollars. You can pay it. ten 
dollars a week, out of your new salary. 
And—” 

“Mr. Surles!” sobbed Lida. raptur- 


ously, gripping his hand in both of hers 
and trving ina spasm of gratitude to kiss 
it, “Myr. Suries. yvou’ve—you’ve—oh, 
Mr. Surles. I—I didn’t think anyone 
could be so good !” 

“No?” he laughed. “Yet you had no 
trouble at all in believing that anyone 
could be so bad. Run on, now, and have 
your cry out; and then come back for 
some dictation.” 

As the sobbing girl ran out into the 
passageway she heard a sound from the 
office behind her that made her pause. 
She was sure it was a short laugh. Then 
she was sure it was a still shorter oath. 

And she fell to wondering which it 
had been. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


~EAN’S thrilling words burned 

into Philip’s consciousness like 

fire. They roused him from 

=! his stupor, and he began to 
take in deep breaths of the chill night 

r. and to see more clearly. “The camp 

as empty now. The men were gone. 
ily Jean was with him, his face darkly 

ished and his eves burning. Philip rose 
~lowly to his feet. There was no longer 
the sickening dizziness in his head. He 
thaled still deeper breaths, while Jean 
stood a step back and watched. Far off 
n the forest he heard the faint barking 

f dogs. 

“They are running like the wind!’ 
breathed Jean. “Those are Renault’s 
dogs. They are two miles away!” 

He took Philip by the arm. 

“T have made a comfortable bed for 
vou in Pierre’s tepee, m’sieur. You must 
Ne down, and I will get your supper. 
You will need all of your strength 
soon.” 

“But I must know what is happen- 
ing,” protested Philip. ‘““My God, I can- 
not lie down like a tired dog—with Jo- 
sephine out there with Lang! I am ready 
now, Jean. I am not hungry. And the 
pain is gone. See—I am as steady as 
you,” he cried excitedly, gripping Jean’s 
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hand. ‘God in Heaven, who knows what 
may be happening out there!” 

“Josephine is safe for a time, m’sieur.” 
assured Jean. ‘‘Listen to me, .Vetvvtai. 
I feared this. That is why I warned 
you. Lang is taking her to Thoreau’s. 
He believes that we will not dare to pur- 
sue, and that Josephine will send back 
word she is there of her own pleasure. 
Why? Because he has sworn to give 
M'sieur Adare the confession if we make 
him trouble. ./en Dieu, he thinks we 
will not dare! and even now, Vetootam, 
six of the fastest teams and swiftest run- 
ners within a hundred miles are gone to 
spread the word among the forest people 
that our Josephine has been carried off 
by Thoreau and his beasts! Before dawn 
they will begin to gather where the forks 
meet, twelve miles off there toward the 
Devil’s Nest. And to-morrow—” 

Jean crossed himself. 

“Our Lady forgive us, if it is a sin to 
take the lives of twenty such men,” he 
said softly. ‘‘Not one will live to tell the 
story. And not a log of Thoreau House 
will stand to hold the secret which will 
die forever with to-morrow’s end.” 

Philip came near to Jean now. He 
placed his two hands on the half-breed’s 
shoulders, and for a moment looked at 
him without speaking. His face was 
strangely white. 
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5 
“T understand—everything, Jean.” he 
whispered huskily, and his lips seemed 
parched. “To-morrow, we will destroy 
all evidence, and kill. ‘Vhat is the 
way. And that seeret which you dread, 
which Josephine has told me I could not 
guess in a thousand years, will be buried 
forever. But Jean—/ have guessed it. I 
know. It has come to me at last, and— 
I understand !” 

Slowly, with a-+look of horror in 
eyes, Jean drew back from him. Philip, 
with head, nothing of the 
struggle in the half-breed’s face. When 
Jean spoke it was in a voice strange and 
low. 

“M’sieur !”’ 


one 


his 


bowed saw 


Philip looked up. In the fire-glow 
Jean was reaching out his hand to him. 
In the faces of the two men was a new 


birth of a brotherhood. 
lasped. Silently they gazed 


light, 
Their hands 
into each other’s eves, while over them 
the beginning of storm the 
tree-tops and the clouds raced in snow- 


the new 


moaned in 


“ray armies under the moon. 

“Breathe no word of what may have 
come to you to-night,” spoke Jean then. 
“You will swear that ?” 


“Ves.” 
“And to-morrow we fight! You see 
now—vou understand what that fight 


means, m’sicur 2” 

“Ves. It means that Josephine—” 

“Tsh! Even T must not hear what is 
on your lips, m’sieur! IT cannot believe 
that vou have guessed true. [I do not 
want to know. I dare not. And 
m’sicur, will vou lie down? T[ will go to 
M’sieur Adare and tell him I have re 
ceived word that you and Josephine are 
to stay at Breuil’s over night. He must 
not know what has happened. He must 
not be at the big fight to-morrow. When 
it is all over we will tell him that we did 
not want to terrify him and Miriam over 
If he should be at the fight, 
with Lang or 


now, 


Josephine. 
and came hand to hand 
Thoreau—” 

“He must not go!” 
“Hurry to him, Jean. I 
coffee while you are gone. Bring another 
rifle. They robbed me of mine, and the 
pistol.” 

Jean prepared to leave. 

“T will return soon,” he 


exclaimed Philip. 
will boil some 


“We 


said. 
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should start for the Forks within two 
hours, m’sieur. In that time you must 
rest.” 


He slipped away into the gloom in 
the direction of the pit. For several min- 
utes Philip stood near the fire staring 
into the flames. Then he suddenly awoke 
into life. The thought that had come to 
him this night had changed his world 
for him. And he wondered now if he 
was right. Jean had said: “I cannot be 
lieve that you have guessed true.” And 
yet in the half-breed’s face, in his hor 
ror-filled eyes, in the tense gathering 
of his body was revealed the fear that 
he had! But if he had made a mistake! 
If he had guessed wrong! The hot blood 
surged in his face. If he 
wrong—his thought would be a crime. 
He made up his mind to drive the guess 
out of his head, and he went into the 
tepee to find food and coffee. 

When Jean returned an hour later, 
supper was waiting in the heat of the 
fire. The half-breed had brought Phil 
ip’s rifle along with his own. 

“What did he say?” asked Philip, as 
“He had no sus 


had cwuessed 





they sat down to eat. 
picions 2?” 

“None, m’sieur.” replied 
strange smile on his lips. “He was with 
Miriam. When I entered they were romp 
ing like two children in the music-room 
She was pulling his beard. and they 
were laughing so that at first they did 
not hear me when I spoke to them. They 
were laughing. m’sicur !” 

His eves met Philip’s. 

“Has Josephine told you 
Indians call them?” he asked softly. 

uN” 

“In every tepee in these forests they 
speak of them as Kah Sakeh: 
‘the lovers.’ Ah, m’sieur, there is 
picture in my brain which [ shall never 
forget. I first came to Adare House on a 
cold, bleak night, dving of hunger. and 
first of all I looked through a lighted 
window. In a great chair before the fire 
sat M’sieur Adare, so that I could see his 
face and what was gathered up close in 
his arms. At first I thought it was a 
sleeping child he was holding. And then 
I saw the long hair streaming to the 
floor, and in that moment Za Fleurette 
—heautiful as the angels I had dreamed 


Jean, a 


what the 


WAIN, 


one 
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raised her face and saw me at the 


of 
window. And during all the years that 
have passed since then it has been like 
that. m’sieur. ‘They will be lovers until 





they die.” 

Philip was silent. He knew that Jean 
was looking at him. He felt that he was 
reading the thoughts in his heart. A lit- 
tle later he drew out his watch and 
looked at it. 

“What time is it. m’sieur ?” 

“Nine o'clock.” replied Philip. “Why 


wait another hour. Jean? I am ready.’ 
“Then we will go,” replied Jean, 
springing to his feet. “Throw these 


things into the tepce, m’sicur, while I 
put the dogs in the traces.” 

They moved quickly now. Over them 
the gray heavens seemed to drop lower. 
Through the forest swept a far mono- 
tone, like the breaking of surf on a dis- 
tant shore. With the wind came a thin 
snow. and the darkness gathered so that 
bevond the rim of fire-light there was 4 
black chaos in forms of all 
things were lost. It was not a night for 
talk. It was filled with the whisperings 
of storm, and to Philip those whisperines 
were an oppressive presage of the trag- 
edy that lay that night ahead of them. 
The dogs were harnessed, five that Jean 
had chosen from the pack; and straight 
out into the pit of gloom the half-breed 
led them. In that darkness Philip could 
see nothing. But not once did Jean fal- 
ter, and the dogs followed him, occa- 
sionally whining at the strangeness and 
unrest of the night; and close behind 
them came Philip. For a long time there 
was no sound but the tread of their feet, 
the scraping of the toboggan, the patter 
of the dogs, and the wind that bit down 
from out of the thick sky into the spruce 
tops. They had traveled an hour when 
they came to a place where the smoth- 
ering weight of the darkness seemed to 
rise from about them. It was the edge of 
a great open, a bit of the Barren that 
reached down like a solitary finger from 
the north: treeless, shrubless, the play- 
ground of the foxes and the storm winds. 
Here Jean fell back beside Philip for 
a moment. 

“You are not tiring, m’sieur ?”’ 

“T am getting stronger every mile,” 
declared Philip. ‘‘I feel no effects of the 


which the 
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blow now, Jean. How far did you say 
it was to the place where our people are 
to meet ?” 

“Eight miles. We have come four. In 
this darkness we could make it faster 
without the dogs, but they are carrying 
a hundred pounds of tepee, guns, and 
food.” 

Iie urged the dogs on in the open 
space. Another hour and thev had come 
again to the edge of foresi. Here they 
rested. 

“There will be some there ahead of 
us.”” said Jean. “Renault and the other 
runners will have had more than four 
hours. ‘Vhey will have visited a dozen 
cabins on the trap-lines. Pierre reached 
old Kaskisoon and his Swamp Crees in 
two hours. They love Josephine next 
to their JWanitou. The Indians will be 
there to a man!” 

Philip did not reply. But his heart 
beat like a drum at the sureness and tri- 
umph that thrilled in the half-breed’s 
voice. As they went on, he lost account 
of time in the flashing pictures that came 
to him of the other actors in this night’s 
those half dozen Paul 
wilderness speeding like 


drama—of Ke- 
veres of the 
through the mystery of the 


thin-waisted, brown-faced 


shadows 
night. of the 
men who 
vengeance from cabin to cabin and from 
tepee to tepee. Through his lips. there 
came a sobbing breath of exultation. of 
jov. He did not tire. At times he wanted 
to run on ahead of Jean and the dogs. 


were spreading the fires of 


Yet he saw that no such desire seized 
upon Jean. Steadily—with a_ precision 
that was almost uncanny —the_half- 


breed led the way. He did not hurry, he 
did not hesitate. He was like a strange 
spirit of the night itself, a voiceless and 
noiseless shadow ahead, an automaton of 
flesh and blood that had become more 
than human to Philip. In this man’s 
guidance he lost his fear for Josephine. 

At last they came to the foot of a 
rock-ridge. Up this the dogs toiled, with 
Jean pulling at the lead-trace. They 
came to the top. There they stopped. 
And standing like a hewn statue, his 
voice breaking in a panting cry, Jean 
Jacques Croisset pointed down into the 
plain below. 

Half a mile away a light stood out 
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like a glowing star in the darkness. It a dozen men had risen and were facing 
was a camp fire. them, their rifles in the crooks of their 

“It is a fire at the Forks,” spoke Jean) arms. From out of the six there strode 
above the wind. “Mon Dieu, m’sieur—is a tall, thin, smooth-shaven man toward 
it not something to have friends like them. and from Jean’s lips there fell 















that! words which he tried to smother. 
He led the way a short distance along “Mother of Heaven, it is Father 


the face of the ridge, and then they George, the Missioner from Baldneck !” 
plunged down the valley of deeper he gasped. 

gloom. The forest was thick and low, In another moment the Missioner was 
and Philip guessed that they were pass wringing the half-breed’s mittened hand. 


} 


ing through a swamp. When they came He was aman of sixty. His face was of 
out of it the fire was almost in their cadaverous thinness, and there was a 
c oye . - a . ; hi Ve 
faces. The howling of the dogs erected feverish glow in his eves. 


them, As thev d hed into the livl t. i] 











In an instant he was on his knees at the half-breed’s side. 
Jean was not dead. But in his eyes was a fading light that 
struck Philip with terror. 
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“Jean Croisset!” he cried. “I was at 
Ladue’s when Pierre came with the word. 
Is it true? Has the purest soul in all this 
world been stolen by those Godless men 
at Vhoreau’s? I cannot believe it! But 
if it is so, I have come to fight!” 

“It is true, Father,” replied Jean. 
“They have stolen her as the wolves of 
white men Red Fawn from her 
father’s tepee three years ago. And to 
morrow—” 

“The vengeance of the Lord will de 


stole 








; 
‘ 
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scend upon them,” interrupted the Mis- 
sioner. “And this, Jean, your friend?” 
“Is M’sieur Philip Darcambal, the 
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husband of our Josephine,” said Jean. 

As the Missioner gripped Philip’s 
hand his thin fingers had in them the 
strength of steel. 

“Ladue told me that she had found 
her man,” he said. “‘May God bless you, 
my son! It was I, Father George, who 
baptized her years and years ago. For 
me she made Adare House a home from 
the time she was old enough to put her 
tiny arms about my neck and lisp my 
name. I was on my way to see you when 
night overtook me at Ladue’s. I am not a 
fighting man, my son. God does not love 
their kind. But it was Christ who flung 
the money-changers from the temple— 
and so I have come to fight.” 

‘The others were close about them now, 
and Jean was telling of the ambush in 
the forest. Purple veins grew in the Mis- 
forehead as he listened. There 
were no questions on the lips of the oth- 
ers. With dark, tense faces and eyes that 
burned with slumbering fires they heard 
Jean. ‘There were the grim and silent 
Foutelles, father and son, from the Cari- 
bou Swamp. ‘Vall and ghostlike in the 
fire-light, more like specter than man, 
was Janesse, a snowy beard falling al 
Most to waist. a thick marten-skin 
cap shrouding his head, and armed with 
a long barreled smooth-bore that shot 
powder and ball. From the fox grounds 
out on the Barren had come “Mad” Jou 
Horn behind eight huge malemutes that 
pulled with the strength of oxen. And 
with the Missioner had come Ladue, the 
Frenchman, could send a_ bullet 
through the head of a running fox at 
two hundred yards, four times out of 
five. Kaskisoon and his Crees had not 
arrived, and Philip knew that Jean was 
disappointed. 

“T heard three days ago of a big cari 
bou herd to the west,” said Janesse in 
answer to the half-breed’s inquiry. “It 
may be they have gone for meat.” 

They drew close about the fire, and 
the Foutelles dragged in a fresh birch 
log for the flames. “Mad” Joe Horn, 
with hair and beard as red as copper. 
hummed the Storm Song under his 
breath. Janesse stood with his back to 
the heat, facing darkness and the west. 
He raised a hand, and all listened. For 
sixty years his world had been bounded 


sioner’s 


his 


who 
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by the four walls of the forests. It was 
said that he could hear the padded foot- 
fall of a lynx—and so all listened 
while the hand was raised, though they 
heard nothing but the wailing of the 
wind, the crackling of the fire, and the 
unrest of the dogs in the timber behind 
them. For many seconds Janesse did not 
lower his hand: and then, still unheard 
by the others. there came slowly out of 
the gloom a file of dusky-faced. silent, 
shadowy forms. They were within the 
circle of light before Jean or his com- 
panions had moved, and at their head 
Kaskisoon the ¢ —tall. slender 
as a spruce sapling, and with eyes that 
went searchingly from face to face with 
the uneasy glitter of an ermine’s. They 
fell upon Jean. and with a. satisfied 
“Ugh!” and a hunch of his shoulders 
he turned to followers. There were 
seven. Six of them carried rifles. In the 
hands of the seventh was a shotgun. 
After one by one, and two by 
two, there were added others to the cir- 
cle of waiting men about the fire. By 
o'clock there were twenty. They 
faster after that. With Bernard, 
from the south. came Renault. who had 
gone to the end of his run. From the 
east, west and south they continued to 
come—but from out of the north-west 
there led no trail. Off there Tho- 
reau’s place. Pack after pack was added 


te the timber. ‘Their voices 


“Tree 


Was 


his 


this. 


two 
came 


was 
dogs in the 
rose above and drowned all other sounds. 
Teams strained at their leashes to get 
at the throats of rival teams, and from 
the black shelter in which they were fas- 
tened came a continuous snarling and 
gnashing of fangs. Over the coals of a 
smaller fire simmered two huge pots of 
coffee from which each arrival helped 
himself; and on long spits over the 
larger fire were dripping chunks of 
moose and caribou meat from which 
they cut off their own helpings. 

In the early dawn there were forty 
who gathered about Father George to 
listen to the final words he had to say. 
He raised his hands. Then he bowed his 
head, and there was a strange silence. 
Words of prayer fell solemnly from his 
lips. Partly it was in Cree, partly in 
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French, and when he had finished. a deep 
breath ran through the ranks of those 
who listened to him. ‘Then he told them 
in the three languages of the wilderness, 
beginning with Cree. that  thev 
to be led that day by Jean Jacques 
Croisset, and Philip Darcambal, the hus- 
band of Josephine. Two of the Indians 
were to remain behind to care for the 
camp and dogs. Beyond that they needed 
no instructions. 

They were ready. and Jean was about 
to give the word to start when there was 


wert 


an interruption. Out of the forest and 
into their midst came a_ figure—the 
form of a man who rose above them lik« 
a giant, and whose voice as it bellowed 
Jean’s name had in it the wrath of t 
der. 

It was the master of Adare! 


CHAPTER XXIV 


OR a moment John Adare stood hk« 

an avenging demon in the midst of 
the startled faces of the forest men. His 
shaggy hair blew out from under his 
gray-lynx cap. His eves were red and 
glaring with the lights of the hunting 
wolf. His deep chest rose and fell in 
panting breaths. Then he saw Jean and 
Philip. side by side. ‘Toward them he 
came. as if to crush them. and Philip 
sprang toward him, so that he 
ahead of Jean. Adare stopped. The wind 
rattled in his throat., 

“And vou came without 

His voice was a rumble, deep, tense, 
like the muttering vibration before an 
explosion. Philip’s hands gripped his 
arms, and those arms were as hard as 
oak. In one hand Adare held a gun. His 
other first was knotted. heavy. 

“Yes, mon pere. we came without 
you,” said Philip. ‘It is terrible. We did 
not want you two to suffer. We did not 
want you to know until it was all over, 
and Josephine was back in your arms. 
We thought it would drive her mother 
mad. And you, mon pere, we wanted to 
save you!” 

Adare’s face relaxed. His red 
shifted to the faces about him, and 
said, as he looked: 


was 


me—” 


eves 
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/? Complete Les 
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THILO GUBB. paper-hanger 
1 | and craduate of the Rising 
i| | Sun Detective Bureau's Cor- 

— respondence School of  De- 


tecting, sat in his office in the Opera 
House Block with a large green volume 
open on his knees, reading a paragraph 
of some ten lines. He had read this para- 
graph twenty times before, but he never 
tired of reading it. It began—"Gudb, 
Philo. Detective and decorator. b. Hig- 
ginsville, [a.. June 26, 1868. Educated 
Higginsville. la.. primary schools. En- 
tered decorating profession, 1888. Grad- 
uated with honors. Rising Sun Detective 
Bureau’s Correspondence School of De- 
tecting, 1910.” 

The book with the green cover was 
“Towa’s Prominent Citizens.”’ sixth edi- 
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as the intelligent reader 
will sort of local, or state. 
“Who's Who.” In its pages, for the first 
time, Philo Gubb appeared, and he took 
great delight in reading there how great 
he was. We all do. We are never so sure 
we are great as when we read it in print. 
Most of us keep “Who’s Who” on our 
desk tops, within easy reach. Whenever 
we take down the volume to look up 
Who’s-this-fellow-anyway, we hunt up 
our own brief but thrilling mention, 
probably to make sure it is still there. 

It is always comforting to a great man 
to be reassured that he was “b. Dobbins- 
ville. la.. 1869,” that he ‘“m. Jane, dau. 
of Oscar and Siluria Botts, 1897,”’ and 
that he is not vet “fd.” There are some 
of us who are only sure we are not ‘d.” 


tion, and was 


“ucss—a 
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when we see our names in the current 


volume of “Who’s Who,” “Who’s It,” 
or “Iowa’s Prominent Citizens.” 
The way the detective business had 


been running for several months, Philo 
Gubb needed assurance that he was not 
as a door-nail. But for the money 
felt it 
never 


aa “a.” 
he earned as paper-hanger he 
would have been better had he 
been “hb.” 

Outside his door a man stopped. and 
he was standing there. thumbing that 
part of “Iowa’s Prominent Citizens” de- 

to the town of Riverbank. 
the postman slid a letter through the slit 
n Philo Gubb’s door. The man was not 
as young as he appeared to be. His gar- 
ments were of a vouthful cut and cloth, 
being of the sort generally known as 
“College youth style.” but they were 
themselves no longer vouthful. They had 
ad more than sufficient wear. In fact, 
the man looked seedy. 

Notwithstanding this he had an air— 
1 something—that attracted and held 
the attention. A gave some of. it. 
Phe extreme good stvle of his Panama 
His carriage and 


voted when 


cane 


hat gave some of. it. 
the gold-rimmed_ eve-glasses with the 
black silk neck-ribbon still more. 
When, however, he removed his hat. one 
saw that he was partly bald and _ that 
his reddish hair was combed carefully 
to cover the bald spot. 

The book in hand was a small, 
press-board-covered memorandum book, 
and in this he had pasted the various no- 
cut from “TIowa’s Prominent Citi- 
zens” and one—only—cut from ‘Who’s 
Who.” relating to citizens of Riverbank. 
He had done this for convenience as well 
as for safety, for thus he had all the 
Riverbank prominents in compact form, 
and avoided the necessity of carrying 
“Towa’s Prominent Citizens” and “‘Who’s 
Who” about with him. That would have 
been more or less dangerous. Particular- 
ly so, since he had been exposed by the 
New York Sun as ‘The Bald Impostor. 

The Bald Impostor, to explain him 
briefly, was a professional relative. He 
was the greatest son-cousin-nephew in 
the United States, and always he was 
the son, cousin or nephew of one of the 
creat, of one of the great mentioned in 
“Who’s Who.” He was as variable as a 


rave 


his 


ices 
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_ 
E 


chameleon. Sometimes he 
cousin or nephew of some one beginning 
with I 


Was a son, 


A. and sometimes of some one be- 
ginning with Z. but usually of some on 
with about twelve to fourteen lines in 
“Who’s Who.” The reason was that 
twelve lines of information gave him 
better data with which to work than a 
mere notice of four lines. 

The great theory he had established 
and which was the basis of all his opera- 
this: “Every Who's Who is 
proud of every other Who’s Who.” Thi 
is not so, but it is almost so. 

The co-relative theory that formed his 
working plan was this: “No Who's Wh« 
ean refuse the son. cousin or nephew ef 
any other Who’s Who dollar and 
cighty cents.” Neither 
it was equally almost so. 

The Bald Impostoer’s operation : 
simple in the extreme. He went t 
erbank. He found. let us say. the nam 
of Judge Orley Morvis in “Who's Who.” 
“A judge.” he said to himself, ‘some 
old stick-in-the-mud_ drvy-rotting in a 
country town.” Then he looked up Chief 
Justice Bassio Bates in the latest “Who s 
Who,” gathered a few facts tegarding 
him from that useful volume. and called 
on Judge Orley Morvis. Being in Iowa, 
the Bald Impostor was on his way from 
Denver to Chicago. Having a judge to 
impose upon he was for the moment the 
favorite nephew of Chief Justice Bassic 
Bates. He began by introducing himself. 

“Being in town.” he would say. when 
the Judge was mellowed by the thought 
that a nephew of Bassio Bates was before 
him, “I remembered that you 
cated here. My uncle has often spoken 
to me of your admirable decision in the 
Higgins-Hoopmeyer calf case.” 

The Higgins-Hoopmever case is the 
one notable decision by Judge Orley 
Morvis mentioned in ‘“Who’s Who.” 
The Judge can’t help being pleased to 
learn that Chief Justice Bassio Bates 
approved of his decision in the Higgins- 
Hoopmeyer case. 

“My uncle has often regretted that 
you have never met,” says the Bald Im- 
postor. “If he had known I was to be in 
Riverbank he would have sent his cop 
of your work, ‘Liens and Torts,’ to be 
autographed.” 


tions was 


One 


] 
Was thls so. 





were ke - 
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“Liens and Torts” is the one volume 
written by Judge Orley Morvis men- 
tioned in Who’s Who. It was there the 
Bald Impostor read of it. The Judge be- 
comes mellower than ever. 

I admit that when the Bald Impostor 
visited me and asked for one dollar and 
eighty cents I gave him five dollars and 
an autographed copy of one of my books. 
He was to send the five back by money- 
order the next day. Unfortunately he 
seems to have no idea of the flight of 
time. For him to-morrow 
arrive. For me _ it 
is the five that does 
not arrive. 

“Ah, ves!” 
the Judge. tickled 
the 


never seems to 


Says 


as a baby in 
long grass. “And 
how is your uncle, 
may I ask?” 

aan ie excellent 
health, considering 
his age. You kuow 
he is ninety-seven,” 
says the Bald Im- 
postor, having got 
the “b. June 25, 
1817” from “Who’s 
Who.” = “But _ his 
toe still ~~ bothers 
him. A man of his 
age, you know. 
Such things — heal 
slowly.” 

“No! [I didn't 
hear of that.” says 


the Judge, intensely 
interested. He is 
going to yet some 
intimate details. He can go home and 
say to the good wife, “This is a sad 
thing about Bassio Bates’ toe. Oh, ves: 
His nephew called on me to-day. It 
seems the poor old fellow —’’ 

“Oh, it was quite dreadful!” says the 
Bald Impostor. “He dropped a volume 
of Coke on Littleton on it last March— 
no, it was April. because it was April he 
spent at my mother’s.” 

All this is pure invention, and that is 
where the Bald Impostor leads all others. 
He does not waste a word. Even as he 
invents details of the sore toe, you see, 
he introduces his mother. 





He perspires, and out comes the cruel admission. 
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“She was taken sick early in April,” 
he says, thus introducing the mythical 
sickness, and presently he has Dr. Some- 
body-Big out of “Who's Who” attending 
to the sore toe and advising the mother 
to try the Denver climate. And the next 
thing the Judge knows he was Dr. Some 
body-Big in Chicago to operate on the 
Honorable Somebody-Bigger, and the 
Bald Impostor is taking his mother from 
Denver to Chicago to consult Dr. Some- 
body-Big again. Anyone would believe 
it. | believed it myself. 1 believed it an 
autographed copy 
and dollars, 
and as [ had but 
two dollars in the 
house I gave him a 
check for three, and 
crossed the check so 
he could get it 
cashed down-town. 
He did get it 


five 





cashed. With the 
greatest of ease— 
and—celerity. 

So then it comes 
out. He sits on the 
edge of his chair 
and becomes nerv- 
ous and _ perspires. 


Perspiring is a sure 
sign a man is un- 
accustomed to ask- 
ing a loan, and the 
Bald Impostor is 
entitled to start the 
first School of Free 
Perspiring in Amer- 
ica. He can_ per- 
spire in December, 
when the furnace is out and the windows 
are open. All his head pores have self 
sprinklers or something of the sort. He 
is as free with beads of perspiration as 
the early Indian traders were with beads 
of glass. He mops them with a white silk 
handkerchief. When he visited me he 
mopped with one, and when he went 
away the handkerchief was still good for 
mopping and, in addition, he was able 
to buy five more at one dollar each. But 
I have often wondered what he did with 
the autographed copy of one of my books. 

So he perspires, and out comes the 
cruel admission. The telegram came to 


| 





2-4. 
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Denver just when they were—absurd, 
you know !—a little short of cash. Checks 
they had, but no time to cash them. Just 
time to catch the train, and had to pay 
their fare on the train. and — here he 
blushes — that his moth- 
er’s fare was paid through, his own was 
not and. as a matter of fact he got off 
his uncle had so 
Judge Orley Morvis 


while he saw 


at Riverbank because 
often spoken of | 
and really. one dollar and eighty cents 


vould see him through nicely. 
5 


“But my dear boy!” says the Judge 
kindly. “The fare is six dollars. And 
your meals ?” 
~ “A dollar-eighty is enough.” insists 


“IT have enough to 
ake up the fare. with one-eighty added. 


And | ] 


the Bald Impostor. 


couldn't ask vou to pay for my 
eals, PH—I have a cents and can 
buy a sandwich.” 
“My dear savs Judge Orley 
of Riverbank (and it is what he 
did sav). “IT couldn't think of the nephew 


1} 


few 


} ' 
Day 


Morvis. 


of a Chief Justice of the United States 
sting for that length of time on a 
sandwich. Here! Here are twenty dol 
ars! Fake them—I insist! I must in 
Some vive him more than that. We 


isually give him five dollars. The great 
body of us consider those who give him 
more than five to be purse-proud_ pluto- 
rats. But then we sometimes give him 
autographed copies of our books or other 
touching souvenirs. And write in them, 


“In memory of a pleasant visit.” 1 di 
wonder what he did with my book! 
Judge Orley Morvis was the only 


Who's Wheer in Riverbank. but the town 
was well represented in “lowa’s Promi 
nent Citizens.” and the Bald Impostor 
hurried on. He slid the autographed copy 
of “Liens and Torts” given him by the 
Judge, down the first sewer opening, 
and — you know, it makes my_ blood 
boil when I wonder whether that wretch 
took the book in which I had written 
that pretty sentiment and slid it down 
the first sewer opening. There is one at 
our corner, but we can see it from the 
He would have waited until he 
reached the next, no doubt. And when 


house. 


I think of the number of persons who 
would Jove to have autographed copies 
of my 


hooks i 


And of how unapprecia- 
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tive of good literature a sewer really is! 
Dare I say that no sewer is a connois- 
seur? 


T HE Bald Impostor looked at the sign 


on Philo Gubb’s door, and turned 


the pages of his memorandum book. 
“GuBB, PHino.” he read. “Detective 
and decorator. b. Higginsville, Iowa, 


June 26, 1868.” 

“Detective and decorator.” he said to 
himself. ‘I wonder if William J. Burns 
has a son? Better not! A crank detective 
might know all about him and his family. 
I’m cousin. Let me see—I’m Jared 
Burns. Of Chicago. And mother has been 
to Denver for the air.” He took out the 
memorandum book again. “The Watfles- 
Mustard case. The Waffles- Mustard case. 
Waffles! Mustard! I must remember 
that.’’ He knocked on the door. 

“Mr. Gubb 2” 
opened the door. “Mr. Philo Gubb?” 

“Tam sir.” said the paper- 
hanger-detective. “Will you step inside 
into the room 2?” 

“Thank vou. ves,” 
postor. as he entered. 

Philo Gubb drew a chair to his desk, 
and the Bald Impostor took it. He leaned 
forward, ready to begin with the words 
“Mr. Gubb, my name is Jared Burns. 
Mr. William J. Burns is my cousin—” 
when there came another rap at the door. 
Mr. Gubb’s visitor moved uneasily in his 
chair, and Mr. Gubb went to the door, 
dropping an open letter carelessly on the 
desk-slide before the Bald Impostor. The 
new visitor was an Italian selling oranges 
and Mr. Gubb had fairly to push the 
Italian out of the door. ‘The Bald Im- 
postor read the letter and. quite a littl 
ahead of time, wiped the perspiration 
from his forehead. 

The letter was from the Headquarters 
of the Rising Sun Detective Bureau, and 
it was brutally frank in denouncing the 
Bald Impostor as an impostor, and pain- 
fully plain in deseribing him as bald. It 
described his mode of getting money— 
and autographed books—in the simplest 
terms, and it warned Mr. Gubb to be on 
the outlook for him “as he is supposed 
to be working in your district at present.” 
The Bald Impostor gasped. “A number 
of victims have organized,” continued 


1° 
Nis 


he asked. as Philo Gubb 


he, ves, 


said the Bald Im 
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the letter, “what they call the Easy 
Marks’ Association of America and have 
posted a reward of fifty dollars for the 
arrest of the fraud.” 

The Bald Impostor glanced toward 
Philo Gubb and hastily turned the 
letter upside down. When Mr. Gubb re- 
turned the Bald Impostor was rubbing 
the palms of his hands together and 
smiling. 

“My name, Mr. Gubb.” he said. ‘‘is 
Horace Hanover. I am a detective. I 
have heard of your wonderful work in 
the so-called Muttins- Mustard case.” 

“Waffles- Mustard.” said Mr. Gubb. 

“T should say Waffles.” said the Bald 
Impostor hastily. ‘Waffles and muffins 
are frequently confused in my mind. But 
that never is. | 
of the most remarkable cases of detective 
acumen on record. For a week after you 
had—after your 
was talked about in the Burns and Pink 
erton offices. We in the Rising Sun De 
tective Bureau were delighted. It was a 
proof that the methods of our Corres 
| 


Case consider it) one 


success—nothing else 


sondence School of detecting were not 
short of the best.” 

Philo Gubb stared at his visitor with 
unconcealed admiration. 

“Are you out from the Rising Sun De- 
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Philo Gubb picked up the letter and looked at the signature. 
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teckative Bureau yourself?” he asked. 

The Bald Impostor smiled. 

“T wrote you a letter yesterday,” he 
said. “If you have not received it yet vou 
will soon, I hope, although I can give 
you the contents here and now. A certain 
impostor is going about the country—” 

Philo Gubb picked up the letter and 
elanced at the signature. It was indeed 
signed “Horace Hanover.” Mr. Gubb ex 
tended his hand again and once more 
shook the hand of his visitor—this time 
far more heartily. 

“Most glad indeed to meet your ac- 
quaintanee. Mr. Hanover.” said Philo 
Gubb heartily. “It is a pleasure to meet 
anybody from the offices of the Rising 
Sun Deteckative Bureau. And if you ever 
see the man that wrote the ‘Complete 
Correspondence Course of Deteckating,’ 
I wish—” 

The false Mr. Hanover smiled. 

“T wrote it.” he said modestly. 

“T am most very glad to meet you. 
sir!” exclaimed Philo Gubb. and again 
he shook his visitor’s hand. ‘ 

“Ah, ves. because—” queried the Bald 
Impostor pleasantly. 

“Because,” Philo Gubb. “there’s 
a question I want to ask. T was about to 
be on the point of writing in about it, but 
vou can answer it immediately in person 
just as well. I refer to Lesson Seven, 
Petty Thievery, Detecting same, Charges 
Therefor. I have had some trouble with 
Charges Therefor.” 

“Indeed? Let me see the 
please,” said the Bald Impostor. and 
Philo Gubb put the precious document 
in his hand. 


secause-—"’ 


said 


lesson, 


RI 


It was indeed signed “Horace Hanover.” 
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“*The charges for such services,’ ” 
Philo Gubb read, pointing to the para- 
graph with his long forefinger, “ ‘should 
be not less than ten dollars per diem.’ 
That's what it says, aint it?” 

“Tt does,” said the Bald Impostor. 

“Well, Mr. Hanover,” said Philo 
Gubb, “I took on a job of chicken-thief 
detecting, and I detected the colored 
black thief in the act of coming back for 
the rest of the remainder of the chickens. 
I had to detect for two diems to do it, 
and that would be twenty dollars, 
wouldn't it ?” 

“It would,” said the Bald Impostor. 

“Which is fair and proper, according 
to the schedule of Charges Therefor as 
printed into the Philo 
Gubb, “but the old gent wouldn’t pay 
it. He said it 
the chicken thief done to him. 

letter” he says. ‘from your head- 
quarters saying it aint robbery to charge 
twenty dollars, P11 pay it, but you can’t’ 
he says. So I ask vou if vou’d be kindly 
willing to go to him along with me in 
ompany and tell him I charged right 
and according to rates as low as possi- 
ble >” 

“Cf course I will go,” 
Impostor. 

“ALL right!” said Philo Gubb, rising. 
“And the old gent is a man you'll be 
ylad to meet. He’s a prominent citizen 
gentleman of the town. His name is 
Judge Orley Morvis.” 

The Bald Impostor Every 
free-acting pore on his head worked im- 
mediately. 

“And, so he wont suspicion that I’m 
running in some outsider on him,” said 
Philo Gubb, “Pll fetch along this letter 
you wrote me, to certify your identical 
identity.” 

He picked up the warning letter from 
the Rising Sun Bureau, and stood wait- 
ing for the Bald Impostor to arise. But 
the Bald Impostor did not arise. For 
once at least he was flabbergasted. He 
opened and shut his mouth, like a fish 
out of water. His head seemed to exude 
millions of moist beads. He saw a smile 
of triumph on Philo Gubb’s face. Mr. 
Gubb was smiling triumphantly because 
he was able now to show Judge Orley 
Morvis a thing or two, but the Bald Im- 


lessons,” said 


was worse robbery than 
‘If you 


pet a 


said the Bald 


gasped. 
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postor was sure Philo Gubb knew he was 
the Bald Impostor. He was caught, and 
he knew it. So he surrendered. 

“All right!” he said nervously. 
“You've got me. I wont give you any 
trouble.” 

“It’s me that’s being a troubling nui- 
sance to you, Mr. Hanover,” said Philo 
Gubb. “Except that he’s a legal judg 
I wouldn't bother you to take the trouble 
to speak to him, but a man that is stub- 
born, like the Judge. has to be shown. It 
is a pity to take a man as busy as you 
must be from your regular intended bus 
iness and—”’ 

The paper-hanger-detective 
short. A look of shame 
his face. 








stopped 


passed across 


“T hope you will humbly pardon 
Mr. Hanover,” he said centritely. “IT am 
ashamed of myself. To think of me start- 
ing to get you to attend to my business 
When probly you have business mu:! 
more important that fetched you ‘to 
Riverbank. Folks like vou don’t com 
Riverbank for nothing. My own att. 
of business with Judge Orley Morvis 
can wait as well as not. if—” 

A sudden light seemed to break 
Philo Gubb. 

“Of a certain course!” he exclaimed. 
“What vou come about was this—thi-”’ 
—he looked at the letter in his hand 
“this Bald Impostor, wasn’t it?” 

Philo Gubb’s visitor, who had bet 
to breathe normally again, gasped like a 
fish once more. He saw Philo Gubb fin:s 
reading the description of the Bald | 
postor, and then Philo Gubb looked 1 
and looked the Bald Impostor full in J 
face. He looked the Bald Impostor over, 
from bald spot to shoes, and looked back 
again at the description. Item by item he 
compared the description in the letter 
with the appearance of the man befor 
him, while the Impostor continued 
wipe the palms of his hands with 
balled handkerchief. At last Philo Gubb 
nodded his head in strong approval. 

“Exactly similar to the most nominal 
respects,” he said. “Quite identical 
every shape and manner.” 

“Oh, I admit it! I admit it!” said 1 
Bald Impostor hopelessly. 

“Ves, sir!’ said Philo Gubb. “And I 
admit it the whilst I admire it. It is the 
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most perfect disguise of an imitation I 
ever looked at.” 

“What?” asked the Bald Impostor. 

“The disguise you’ve got onto your- 
self,” said Philo Gubb. “It is most mar- 
velously similar in likeness to the des- 
cription in the letter. If you will take 
the complimentary flattery of a student, 
Mr. Hanover, I will say I] never seen no 
better disguise got up in the world. You 
are a real deteckative artist.” 

The Bald Impostor could not speak. 
He could only gasp. So he gasped twice, 
for good measure. 

“If I didn’t know vou were of 
your own self.” said Philo Gubb in the 
most complimentary tones, “I'd have 
thought vou were this here descriptioned 
Bald Impostor himself.” 

His visitor moistened his lips to speak, 
but Mr. Gubb did not give him an op- 
portunity. 

“T persume.” said Mr. 
have so done because you are working 
upon this Bald Impostor case at the 
present moment of time.” 

“Yes. Oh, ves!” said the Bald Impos- 
tor hoarsely. “Exactly.” 

“In that said Mr. Gubb, “IT 
consider it a high compliment for you to 
call upon me like you have done. Us 
deteckatives don’t usually visit around in 
except when working on 


who 


Gsubb, “vou 


case.” 


disguises, 
cases.” 

The visitor moistened his lips again. 

“I wanted to see.” he said, but the 
words were so hoarse they could hardly 
be heard. “I 
peated, “whether the disguise was per- 
fect. I knew you were an expert on dis 
guises; I—I knew you must 
my letter and—” 

“Well, now.” said Philo Gubb 
tritely, “you mustn’t feel bad that I 
didn't take vou for that fraud feller 
right away off. I hadn’t read the letter 
through down to the description quite. If 
I had I would have mistook you for him 
at once. The resemblance is most remark- 
ably unique.” 

“Thank you! said the Bald Impostor, 
regaining more of his usual confidence. 
“And it was a hard disguise for me to 
assume. I’m not naturally reddish like 
this. My hair is long. And black. And— 
and my taste in clothes is quiet—mostly 


wanted to see.” he = re- 


have got 


con- 
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blacks or dark blues. Now the reason 1 


am in this disguise—” 


E was inter- 
rupted by a 
loud and 
strenuous 
knock on 
the door; 
he stopped 





short and 
gazed at 
the door 
uneasily. 
Mr. Gubb 
went to the door, but before he reached 
it his visitor had made one leap and was 
hidden behind the desk, for the 
voice had called, impatiently. ““Gubb !” 
and it was the voice of Judge Orley 
Morvis. When Detective Gubb had 
greeted his new visitor he turned to in- 
troduce the Judge—and a look of blank 
surprise swept his features. Detective 





office 


Hanover was gone! 

For a moment only, Detective Gubb 
was puzzled. There was but one place in 
the room capable of concealing a full 
grown human being, and that was the 
space behind the desk. He placed a chair 
for the Judge exactly in front of the 
desk and himself stood in a negligent 
attitude with one elbow on the top of 
the desk. In this position he was able to 
turn his head and. by craning his neck a 
little. look down upon the false Mr. 
Hanover. Mr. Hanover made violent 
vestures, urging Mr. Gubb 
allayed his fears. 

“I’m glad you come just now, Judge,” 
he said, “because we can say a few or 
more words together, there being nobody 
here but you and me. I presume you 
come to talk about the per diem charge | 
charged to you, didn’t you?” 

“Ves, T did.” said the Judge. “The 
more I think about paving twenty dollars 
to a paper-hanger for catching a thief 
that stole four dollars’ worth — of 
chickens, the madder T am.” 

“Well. Pll be able to prove quite 
presently or sooner that the price is cor- 
rectly O. K.,” said Mr. Gubb, “because 
the leading head of the Rising Sun De- 
teckative Bureau is right in town to- 
day, and as soon as he gets done with a 


secrecy. 
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job he has on hand he’s going up to see 
you and back me up to you like any 
deteckative would. Maybe you’ve heard 
of Horace Hanover. He wrote the 
“Twelve Correspondence Lessons in De- 
teckating’ by which I graduated out of 
the deteckative correspondence school.” 

“Never heard of him in my life,” 
said the Judge. 

“This here,” said Mr. Gubb, not with- 
out pride, “is a personal letter I got from 
him this A. M. just now,”’ and he handed 
the Judge the letter. 

Judge Orley Morvis took the letter 
with an air of disdain and began to read 
it with a certain irritating supercilious- 
ness. Almost immediately he began to 
turn red behind the ears. Then his ears 
turned red. Then his whole face turned 
red. He breathed hard. His hand shook 
with rage. 

“Well, of all the infernal 
and stopped. 

“Has the aforesaid impostor been to 
see you’” asked Philo Gubb eagerly. 

“Me? Nonsense!” exclaimed — the 
Judge violently. “Do you think I would 
be taken in by a chiid’s trick like this? 
Me, a member of the bench, taken in by 
a baby play like that? Me, a man of my 
age? Nonsense, Mr. Gubb, nonsense !”’ 

“T didn’t hardly think it was possi- 
ble,” said Detective Gubb with a sigh. 

“Possible?” cried the Judge with 
anger. “Do you think a common faker 
like that could hoodwink mc/ Do you 
think, after all these years on the bench. 
I am no better judge of character than 
that? You insult me! You insult me! | 
will not stay here to be insulted, sir! Me 
give an impostor twenty dollars! Non- 
sense, sir!” 

He arose. He was in a great rage about 
it. He stamped to the door. 

“And don't let me hear you retailing 
any such lie about me around this town, 
sir!” he exclaimed. ‘“I’ll have you up for 
libel, I will, if I hear a word of it. You’d 
make me a laughing stock!” 

He slammed the door after he had 
gone out, and then the Bald Impostor 
slowly raised his head above the desk. 

“What did you hide for?” asked Philo 
Gubb. 

The Bald Impostor wiped his bedewed 
brow. 
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“Hide?” he said questioningly. “Oh, 


yes, I did hide, didn’t I? Yes. Yes, I 
hid. You see—you see the Judge came 
mm.” 


“If you hadn’t hid,” said Philo Gubb, 
“T could have got that business of the per 
diem charge per day fixed up right here. 
I was going to introduce him to you.” 

“Yes—going to introduce him to me,’ 
said the Bald Impostor. ‘That was it. 
That was why I hid. You were going to 
introduce him to me, don’t you see?” 

“T don’t quite comprehend the mean- 
ing of the reason,” said Philo Gubb. 

“Why, you see,” said the Bald Impos- 
tor glibly, “you see—if you introduced 
me to him—why—why, he’d know me.” 

“He’d know you?” said Philo Gubb. 

“He’d know me,” repeated the false 
Mr. Hanover. “I’ll tell you why. The 
Bald Impostor did call on him.” 

“Honest ?” 

“T was there,” said the Bald Impostor. 
“The Judge gave him twenty dollars and 
a copy of some book or other he had 
written, and he wrote his autograph in 
the book. Remember that. The Judge 
wrote his autograph in a book—and gave 
it to the fellow. I’m telling you this so 
you can tell the Judge. Tell him I told 
you. Tell him the fellow’s mother is 
much better now. Tell him Judge Bassio 
Bates’ toe is quite well. And then ask 
him for the twenty dollars he owes you. 
You’ll get it.” 

“And you was there?” asked Philo 
Gubb, amazed. 

“Out of sight, but there,” said the 
false Mr. Hanover glibly. ‘Just ready 
to put my hand on the fellow—but I 
couldn’t. I hadn’t the heart to do it. I 
thought of the ridicule it would bring 
down on the poor old Judge. You know 
he’s an uncle of mine. I’m his nephew.” 

“He said,” said Philo Gubb hesitat- 
ingly, “he’d never heard of you.” 

“He never did,” said the Bald Impos- 
tor promptly. “I was his third sister’s 
adopted child—I am an adopted nephew. 
And of course you know he would never 
have anything to do with his sister after 
she married — ah — General Winston 
Wells. Not a thing! It was what killed 
my poor foster mother. Grief !” 

He wiped his eyes with his silk hand- 
kerchief. 
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“Grief. Yes, grief. And so, when my 
foster mother died I took my real name 
again. So he don’t know me as Horace 
Hanover. And I hadn’t the heart to bring 
shame to the old man by arresting the 
Impostor in his house—by showing that 
the good old man was such a silly old 
fellow as to be done by a simple trick. 
And what did it matter? I can pick up 
the Bald Impostor in Derlingport.” 

“In Derlingport?’ queried 
Gubb. 

“In Derlingport.” said the Bald Im- 
postor nervously, “for that is where he 
went. I’ll get him there. But half of the 
thousand dollars is rightfully yours, and 
you shall have it.” 

“Thousand dollars?” 
Gubb in amazement. 

“The reward has’ been 
said the false Mr. Hanover. ‘The—the 
publishers of ‘Who's Who’ increased it 
to a thousand because the Bald Impostor 
works on the names in their book. ‘They 
thought they ought to. But you shall 
have your half of the thousand. [ can 
pick him up in Derlingport this after- 
noon if—if I can get there in time. And 
of course 1 should arrested him 
here in Riverbank where you are our cor- 
respondent and thus entitled to half the 
reward earned by anyone in the head 
office. You knew that. didn’t you?” 

“No!” said Philo Gubb. “Am I?” 

“Didn't you get circular No. 786?” 
asked the Bald Impostor. 

“T didn’t ever get the receipt of it at 
all.” said Mr. Gubb. 

“An oversight,” said the Bald Impos- 
tor. “I’ll send you one the minute I get 
back to Chicago. I'll pick up the Bald 
Impostor at Derlingport this afternoon 
—if—Mr. Gubb, I am ashamed to make 
an admission to you. I—” 

The Bald Impostor sat on the edge of 
his chair and pearls of perspiration came 
upon his brow. He took out his silk 
handkerchief and wiped his forehead. 

“Go right on ahead and say whatever 
you’ve got upon your mind to say,” said 
Mr. Gubb. 

“Well, the fact is,” said the false Mr. 
Hanover nervously, “I thought I would 
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arrest the Bald Impostor here. I thought 
I’d arrest him here, and get the reward 
sent here, and give you half, before I 
left this town. So IT jumped on the train 
the minute I heard he was here. I did 
not have time to buy a ticket before I 
got on the train, I such haste. 
And—oh! I’m ashamed to say it.” 

“Say it.” urged Philo Gubb kindly. 

“Mr. Gubb,” said the Bald Impostor, 
“Tm short of cash. I need just one dollar 
and eighty cents to get to Derlingport !” 

“Why, of course!” Philo Gubb 
heartily. “All of us get into similar or 
like predicaments at various often times, 
Mr. Hanover. It is a pleasure to be able 
to help out a feller deteckative in such 
a time and manner. Only- 

“Ves?” said the Bald 
nervously. 

“Only I couldn't think of giving you 
only the bare mere sum to get to Der- 
lingport,” said the graduate of the Rising 
Sun Detective Bureau’s Correspondence 
School of Detecting, generously. “I 
couldn't think of letting you start off 
away with anything less than a ten-dol- 
lar bill.” 

“Oh, thank you!” said the Bald Im- 
postor: and folding the greenback, he 
arose. “I have enjoyed meeting you im- 
mensely. When you get to Chicago drop 
in and see me. Oh!” he exclaimed, glanc- 
ing at his watch, “I have just time te 
catch the train. Ill send you the half 
of the thousand and this ten to-morrow 

by money-order.”’ 

“The pleasure is entirely all mine,” 
said Philo Gubb, and he shook the limp, 
moist hand warmly. The false Mr. Han- 
over went out of the door and closed it 
behind him. For a minute Mr. Gubb 
stood, smiling vacuously out of his win- 
dow. Then the thought came to him that 
it would be a needless waste to send five 
hundred and ten dollars by money order, 
and he hurried to the door. But his Mr. 
Hanover was gone. Mr. Gubb returned 
to his desk. 

“Well, no matter.” he Ets) ia 
matter of no immaterial importance how 
he says he’ll send the money.” 

And it was not. 


was in 


said 


Impostor 


said. 


There will be another Philo Gubb story 
in next month’s Red Book. 
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i ——7|)HEN- Meredith Walke, the 
| most discussed political per- 
L |} sonality of the year, arose to 


———_ speak that October night, the 
hall—the largest auditorium in the cap- 
ital of a Middle Western state—was 
packed with people curious to see and 
hear him; but the enthusiasm, even the 
realization that this meeting might mark 
the crisis of his party’s fortunes, left him 
apathetic and unstirred. 

Jaded by the campaign he had _ al- 
ready made in half a dozen states, 
eves were blurred with the white flare of 
electric lights; his ears were ringing 
with the crash of many bands and the 
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hoarse shouting of thousands. 
Seated back on the stage, he had 
scarcely regarded the audience at all; 


but in spite of himself, in spite of his 
fatigue, his glance turned again and 


again to the slender figure of a woman 
in one of the lower boxes, a woman with 
a cold, delicate face and beautiful dull- 
bronze hair, who showed a touch of 


her chin, 


weary contempt in the lift of 
and in the downward slant of her eyes. 

He had met her for the first time that 
afternoon, when Collis Blagdon, chair- 
man of the State Committee, and his 
host for the next fortnight, ushering 
him into the house, had made them 
known to each other with a perfunctory, 


“My wife, Mr. Walke;” and she had 
responded to the introduction with a 
faint inclination of the head, a mere un- 


cordial touch of her fingers, so quickly 
withdrawn that it almost seemed as if 
she feared to soil them by his contact. 
Even now, Walke’s resentment at that 
disdainful greeting was as keen as when, 
immediately afterward in the solitude 
of his own room, he had considered 
while he threw aside his soft hat and 
heavy traveling ulster. Possibly she had 
so arrested his attention, because he 
found it hard to picture her as the wife 
of Blagdon, a thick-skinned politician 
of the most practical school, with a for- 
tune amassed by methods more than 
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doubtful. and a leadership in his state 
which made him the target of every 
movement for reform. 

And at dinner that evening, the con- 
trast between husband and wife struck 
him as even more marked. In her din- 
ner-gown of pale topaz-yellow, Sylvia 
Blagdon looked delicately remote from 


this world of sordid hustle. while her 
husband, lolling voluptuously at the 


head of the table. resembled nothing so 
much as a ‘cartoonist’s sketch of a 
‘Tammany boss. 

Midway of the meal, Blagdon, who 
had engaged his guest in a discussion 
of politics, was chuckling out a disclos- 
ure of certain questionable party plans. 
As Walke turned to answer him, his 
glance caught Sylvia’s, indifferently 
scornful, and the effett upon him was as 
electric as a challenge. He sud- 
denly beset with a passionate desire to 
fix her attention. to focus it on himself. 
It roused in him an impetuous determi- 
nation to change her whole view. What 
wonder that she rated himself and all 
men at so low an estimate, if Blagdon 


Was 


and Blagdon’s’ friends formed _ her 
standard of comparison? 
It was therefore with a heat borne 


more of his new desire than of any pur- 
pose to join issue, that he exclaimed : 

“It’s beyond my province, of course, 
to criticise what you fellows are doing 
here, but I'll fight to the last ditch 
against the use of any such methods in 
my state. They amount to a betrayal of 
party principles.” 

Blagdon laughed cynically. 

“Principles! What’s politics got to 
do with principles ?” 

“Everything !” was Walke’s quick re- 
sponse. “Otherwise one might as well 
support one party as the other.” 

“Or both,” said Blagdon with patron- 
izing joviality. ‘Sometimes it 
money in your pocket to let the other 
fellows win.” 

Walke looked quickly at his host. with 
a gleam of suspicion in his eyes. 

“T’d hate to believe that party mana- 
gers would be willing to throw an elec- 
tion,” he said, setting his jaws grimly. 
“That’s what your words imply.” 

As he spoke he leaned forward into 
the circle of light which fell through 
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crimson candle-shades. In the white 
glare. his profile stood out like a bas- 
relief on a coin. No blunt modeling 
there. from the high, thin ridge of the 
prominent cheek bones, the 
lean oval of the cheek, to the long, ascet- 
i¢ chin. The eyes under the projecting 
brows held the light and the driving 
power of the dreamer who puts the tem- 
peramental action behind 
his dreams. In the whole forward bend 
of the figure, the eager lift of the head, 
the dark, glowing eves, there was the 
passion, the eagerness of the idealist who 
never stops to reckon with consequences 
but sees only the goal. Blagdon shifted 
uneasily in his chair as if aware that he 
had made a mistake. 

“Bosh!” he said with an air of bored 
sulkiness. “You can’t turn politics into 
a Sunday school or get the floaters by 
playing hymns on a melodeon.” 

“That’s probably — true.’ — retorted 
Walke, “and maybe if it comes to that, 
we’re better off without the floaters, if 
can decent men and women 
that they too have a place in_ polities. 
Don’t vou agree with me, Mrs. Blag- 
don ?” 

She started as if roused from a reverie 
and looked at him with a touch of inter- 
est in her gray eves: but before she 
could answer, Blagdon gasped out a 
hoarse chuckle: 

“You'll never get Sylvia en that lay,” 
he said. “She has no use for polities; 
she thinks it’s low and un-refined. and 
she believes that everybody in polities 
is a crook or a liar.” 

“Ah, that’s it!” cried Walke. 
seen the workings of the game under the 
old rules, and naturally she is disgusted 
and disheartened. Isn’t that so, Mrs. 
Blagdon? But we've got to revise the 
game and play it so that Mrs. Blagdon 
and all people like her will not only be- 
lieve but know that the game is straight.” 

“Just so,” wheezed Blagdon. “Great! 
Give ‘em that in your speech to-night. 
It always gets across.” He drew out his 
watch and looked at it significantly ; and 
as he did so. his wife set down her tiny 
coffee cup and raised her eyes to his. 

“Collis,” she said a little hesitatingly, 
“could you get me a seat at this meeting 
where you and Mr. Walke are to speak 
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this evening? I should like to go.” 

Blagdon stared at her in unbelieving 
surprise. : 

“Well, what do you know 
that?” He gave an amused laugh. ‘So 
you really want to mix with the un- 
washed at a low-down political rally? 
Next thing you'll be an out-and-out suf- 
fragette.” 

She flushed faintly under his leering 
scrutiny but stood her ground. 

“Ves,” she said, “if you can get me 
a seat I should like to go.” 

“Oh, all right. But no time for primp- 
ing, mind. You'll have to rustle into 
your wraps and go as you are, for Walke 


about 


and I have got to be skating.” 

He turned to the sideboard as she 
left the room. 

“Tt’s you who must be the attraction, 
Walke,” he said in a speculative tone 
as he filled a glass with Scotch from a 
decanter. “I’ve been married to her for 
six years, and I’ve had dozens of spell- 
binders here at the house, of course. big 
ones, too; but if vou’ll believe me. this 
is the first time that she has ever con- 
descended to show a spark of interest.” 
He swallowed the drink and stood gaz- 
ing into the drained glass in puzzled 
amusement. 

“Ah!” Walke deprecated the personal 
suggestion. “But you must remember 
that politics is making a tremendous ap- 
peal to women to-day. (Quantities of 
them are taking an interest now, who 
formerly didn’t know whether Uncle Joe 
Cannon was a drink or a table sauce. 
Mrs. Blagdon has no doubt been talk- 
ing to her friends, and her curiosity is 
aroused.” 

“Perhaps.” drawled her husband, 
with an odd, appraising glance at Walke 
from under his heavy-lidded eyes. 


E FORE they left the house Blagdon 

turned to the dining-room to fortify 
himself again, and by the time they 
arrived at the hall, Walke was appre- 
hensive lest his host should not be able 
to preside. But once upon the platform 
he realized that he need have no fear of 
Blagdon’s making a spectacle of himself 
in his cups. He knew when and where 
to behave. Indeed, as chairman, he was 
not without a certain burly impressive- 
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ness, and his matter-of-fact statements, 
his rough and ready wit, were obviously 
acceptable to the audience. 

Another speaker followed Blagdon be- 
fore Walke’s turn to be introduced ; but 
although he ostensibly listened, and even 
joined in the occasional applause, the 
interim was occupied solely in a study 
of the woman who had so caught his 
interest. He tried to see it all with her 
eyes, as she sat, chin on hand, gazing 
over the stamping, cheering house. 

Again. as he caught her glance, she 
cast the invisible challenge. or so he took 
it. The resentment which he had known 
at the dinner table swept over him- 
once more impelling him to convert her 
to a wider outlook; beneath it lay some 
harsher desire to dominate and subdue ; 
and, welling from his heart like the sud- 
den surge of a wave. rose an unformu- 
lated longing to enfold her with tender- 
ness. 

As Walke rose to speak, obeying an 
imperative impulse. he cast aside the ad 
dress which he had selected for the occa- 
sion and spoke—to her. He didn’t give 
out his text. It is probable that the 
words of it did not occur to him, but 
nevertheless. that extemporaneous speech 
of his was founded on a bit of ancient 
and solemn wisdom: 

“Where they have no vision, the peo- 
ple perish.” 

It was only when Walke faced an 
audience that he was conscious of that 
super-clarity of mind where his thoughts 
leaped ahead of his words, and sentences 
marshaled themselves like a trained army 
ready at his call, the one inevitable 
phrase standing out with a sort of auto- 
matic precision. It was a process as 
fascinating to him as were the results 
to his audience, and far more incompre- 
hensible. They called it a gift, but he 
was incapable of analyzing it. 

Also in his voice the gift had its neces- 
sary complement and expression. It was 
true and compelling in every note. In 
contrast to the bugle-like blare of 
Blagdon’s, it had all the emotional, mag- 
netic, musical appeal of a violin. 

In spite, however, of his eloquence, 
which had swept the crowd for a mo- 
ment, the applause as he proceeded grew 
more or less perfunctory. He had 
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spoken in a key with which his audience 
was not in tune. He had not given them 
what they expected, and therefore had 
proved himself puzzling and unsatis- 
factory. 

Blagdon bustled up as he finished, a 
shade of uneasiness in his manner. 

“Nice talk you gave us.” he said ina 
rather embarrassed way. “A little over 
the heads of the crowd, don’t you think ? 
If I were you I'd inject a bit more pep 
next time. Go better. Some of the good 
old whoop-’em-up stuff. don’t you know. 
That’s what they want when they come 
to a political rally, and by jingo, they 
feel cheated when they don’t get it. same 
as if they went to a burlesque show and 
the girls came out in long dresses, you 
understand.” 


FTER that. during the week that 

Walke spent in Blagdon’s house, he 
spoke almost every evening. ‘here were 
long motor rides into various congress- 
ional districts, covering sometimes a 
radius of a hundred miles, and upon 
every one of these trips, Sylvia accom- 
panied them, quite impervious to her 
husband’s gibes at her sudden interest 
in politics, equally impervious to the 
cynical scrutiny to which he subjected 
her, as if this new mood of had 
stirred in him a speculative interest. 

Except for those flying night rides 
and for dinner, now any time 
from four to seven o’clock according to 
the distance they had to travel, Walke 
saw very little of Sylvia, but there were 
moments, brief and interrupted, usually. 
when she gave him her hand in greeting 
and lifted to him her strange eves, which 
always stirred in him undefined, fleet- 
ing memories, lying so deep in the sub- 
conscious that they were gone before 
they mirrored in his conscious 
mind. 

Qn the last night of his engagement. 
just as they were leaving the theater 
where the meeting had been held. Blag- 
don, who had been the center of a group 
of men. hurried up to him. 

“Well, and so you’re off on the two- 
forty-five to-night.” he said with an af- 
fectation of bluff heartiness. ‘Mighty 
sorry to lose you. but if time’s up. it’s 
up, aint it? And say, old man, you 
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wont mind if I don’t see you off, will 
you? Some of the boys from up-state 
are here to-night, and naturally, thev 
want to do the town. Of course nothing 
else goes but that I must pilot them. 
I’m sorry, of course, but I’ve just been 
explaining to the missus that Ill be at 
headquarters until late, and she has 
promised to look after you and see that 


you get to the station all right. Sure 
you're not offended now? You under- 


stand how it is, don’t you, with a pack 
of rubes when they hit the bright lights ? 
And they're the fellows that I’ve got to 
keep in line.” 

It was with the utmost sincerity that 
Walke assured his host that he needn’t 
feel the slightest compunction. In fact, 

and this he did not say.—he hailed 
the arrangement with distinct relief, 
and something more. It was nearly three 
hours before his train left. and the un- 
alloved society of Blagdon was some- 
thine he did not crave; and then a tin- 
gling excitement, an ungovernable exul- 
tation, possessed him. Over hours 
alone with Sylvia, this remote, elusive 
woman, whose individuality was as per- 
vasive as the perfume of a flower! Could 
any simile be more apt. he asked himself. 
Like a flower she beautifully occupied 
her space, making no appeal, merely 
blossoming there. aloof and alone, and 
vet the quality of her surrounded her, 
lingering like a fragrance on the air. 

It was with beating pulses that he 
strode over to the limousine where Sylvia 


two 


waited and stepped in beside her. 

She sat back in the shadow. and he 
could not see her face. and beyond a 
mere murmured word or she said 
nothing while he bade a final good-by 
to Blagdon; but as the car rolled away 
from the theater and turned into a tree- 
shaded street. she leaned toward him 
suddenly, clasping her hands together. 

“Oh, these two weeks have been won- 
derful!” ‘The words came with a sigh. 
“In all my life I never 
interested, so swayed by anything. 

He turned to her, thrilled; this from 
her, so controlled, so self-contained, 
seemed to him the sweetest, most spon- 
taneous tribute that he had ever received. 
It surprised and delighted him infinitely. 
He was saving as much to her, his eyes 
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expressing more, when the limousine 
came to a stop at the house. 

Walke followed her into the hall and 
stood waiting while she gave some direc 
the servants. 

“You needn’t stay up any 
Henry,” she said to the butler. 
have you some supper for us?” 

“Yes, ma’am; I laid it in Mr. Blag- 


’ 


tions to 
longer, 


“And 


don’s study.’ 

She nodded approvingly. 

“And tell Harvey that he may put 
up the car. I will call a taxi to take Mr. 
Walke to the train.” 

“Ves, ma’am.”’ 

The man’s footsteps might be heard 
receding while Sylvia took off her wraps 
and threw them on the hall table. Then 
with an, “I am sure you must be both 
cold) and hungry, Mr. Walke,” she 
turned toward Blagdon’s den. 


| I’ truly appeared a delightful spot for 

a tired man to spend an hour or two 
with a woman who had so piqued his 
interest and tormented his imagination. 
A wood fire glowed and crackled on the 
hearth ; a supper of cold fowl, something 
warm and bubbling in a chafing dish, 
sandwiches, cheese, hot coffee and iced 
champagne was spread invitingly upon 
the table, while the lingering fragrance 
of tobacco on the air, the heavy curtains 
drawn before the windows, all gave an 
atmosphere of intimate seclusion. 

Walke had held himself sternly to the 
mill for the last fortnight, but the 
strain being over, and his moment of 
relaxation environed by this warm and 
luxurious solitude a deux, the idealist, 
the people’s champion, gave way to the 
lover dominated by his love. 

For a season they talked on conven- 
tionally safe topics, and then Walke bent 
toward her impetuously. 

“Oh, why are we wasting precious 
time like this!” he cried impulsively. 
“Put aside the mask just for to-night. 
Let me see the real you. I can’t go away 
to be haunted as I have been by you as 
a perplexing mystery.” 

“The real me? What do you mean by 
that? Tell me!” 

“Ah, that is for you to tell me—if 
you will. I know that you can open and 
shut your eyes and look as lovely as a 
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dream, and say yes and no, and talk 
very prettily on all sorts of surface top- 
ics; but you don’t know how many times 
I’ve wondered if you were quite real, 
a flesh-and-blood woman with a mind 
and a heart and a soul, or if you weren't 
just a poet’s dream of woven moon- 
beams. Are you really human?” 

She laughed and stretched out her 
hand to him across the table. 

“That's very easily proved,” — she 
cried. ‘Touch me and see.” 

“No,’—he smiled rather inscrutably 
—*"T prefer not. Perhaps I prefer to be 
left in doubt. Meanwhile, will your 
Royal Highness, the Snow Queen, give 
a second cup of coffee?” 

“And some champagne,” she laughed 
softly; “and then, perhaps, you will tell 
me all about yourself, all your hopes 
and ambitions. You see, all these even- 
ings when I’ve been listening to vou 
while you’ve been speaking, I’ve had all 
sorts of fancies about you, and now I’m 
wild to know whether they come any- 
where near the truth.” 

He made no immediate 
sat looking at her, his chin propped on 
his hand. Then he raised his head 
abruptly : 

“Oh,’—with an impatient sweep of 
the hand—‘“I don’t want to talk about 
myself to-night. I’m not in the mood. 
What I want to talk about, what I want 
to know about, is you.” 

She stirred restlessly. and pushed back 
her glass so that some of the champagne 
spilled on the white cloth. 

“There is nothing to say about me.’ 
Her voice was low. “No woman ever 
lived a more monotonous life.” 

“OQh,’—he leaned forward eagerly 
across the table—‘I don’t mean that; 
that doesn’t interest me. the outer cir- 
cumstances of your life. I’ve seen suff- 
cient of them to construct them in im- 
agination at least, and that’s satisfactory 
enough. It’s the inner you, the Sylvia, 
not Mrs. Blagdon, that I want to know.” 
His deep eves burned. “And here, to- 
night, when you and I have an hour or 
two for our own, I’m hoping, I’m pray- 
ing that at last you will let me see, let 
me know the woman who has lived in my 
thought. and who has said a thousand 
things to me in subtler ways than those 


answer, but 


’ 
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of speech. ‘I'wo hours, an island in the 
infinite ocean of time, and ours, and for- 
ever—Sylvia!”’ 

It never entered his head that it was 
to Blagdon’s wife he was speaking. It 
was to Sylvia, his dream-lady of woven 
moonbeams, and his words were as in- 
evitable and imperative as, “I am Tris- 
tan; thou art Isolde.” 

And she, she listened to him breath- 
less; she trembled and glowed. She was 
no longer a pensive opal of a woman, 
pale, misty, a little mysterious. She 
lifted her eyes to his, an opal still, but 
revealing its heart of fire. 

“My inner life!’ she murmured. 
“The real me! Is there one? I’ve been 
asleep. living in a dreary. meaningless 
sort of a world. I was always indiffer- 
ent, I suppose, and since I’ve been mar- 
ried, I’ve felt only disgust.” She shiv- 
ered a little. “But even that has be- 
come deadened. I’ve just been living 
in a sort of an apathy until I saw you. 
until I heard you speak. Oh!” She rose 
suddenly from her chair. ‘What am I 
saying? What am I telling you?” She 
covered her face with her hands. 

He was on his feet and beside her in 
a moment. He drew her hands from 
her eyes. 

“You are telling me the most beautiful 
thing in the world.” he murmured un- 
steadily. 

Their glances met and merged. They 
were in each other’s arms. . 

Locked in that passionate embrace, 
neither heard the night-key grate in the 
front door. the entrance of a somewhat 
unsteady footfall, the momentary halt 
of Blagdon as he noted the light still 
burning in his den, nor his slightly cau- 
tious advance to investigate. Only when 
the curtain swept rattling back, only 
when Blagdon lowered in the door, the 
pale, excited face of Henry peering over 
his shoulder, did they know. 

The chairman’s silk hat was tilted at 
an acute angle on one side of his head; 
his eyes were red and bloodshot; his 
shirt front was crumpled; he held the 
lighted stub of a cigar between his fin- 
gers. 

“Somethin’ doing, by Heaven!” he 
said thickly. “Well, I guess so.” He 
looked from Walke, who with set face 
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and folded arms was standing before 
him, to Sylvia, who had shrunk back into 
her chair. “I might have known it,” 
Blagdon muttered. ‘I might have seen 
it coming. Did have a kind of lurking 
idea of it. Missed your train, eh?” He 
leeringly studied Walke. “Missed your 
train! Well, well, and they say you 
Easterners are slow. Still, I’ve got to 
grant you had it pretty soft. Cat’s away 
—mice bound to play, I suppose; and 
old Tom, well, old ‘Tom happened to be 
on the prowl himself.” 

He reeled slightly and threw his hand 
behind him, clutching at the curtain to 
steady himself. 

“You can go, Henry,”—He jerked his 
thumb at the butler behind him. “And 
not a word of this to the other servants, 
or [ll break your neck. Understand ? 
I'll need you later,” he added signifi- 
cantly. Then he scowled at the clock 
in an owlish effort to focus aright. 

“After three! You certainly did miss 
your train and then some; and for a 
chalk-faced thing like her !’—contemp- 
tuously. “Now if you had come with me 
to-night, I’d have put you next to a 
little peach, round and rosy as—” 

“Drop that!’ Walke made an impa- 
tient step toward him. “Mrs. Blagdon 
had better go to her room, and you and 
I will talk this out together.”” He stépped 
to the door and held aside the curtain 
for Sylvia to pass. 

Blagdon lurched _ heavily 
them, an ugly gleam in his eve. 


between 


“Look here: neither you nor Mrs. 
Blagdon’s running this show. I’m the 


ring-master, and there’ll be no get-away 
until I say the word. But she can go, 
as far as I’m concerned.” He moved over 
to the table and filled himself a glass 
brimming full of champagne. ‘I’m too 
drunk to talk business to-night, but to- 
morrow, my young friend, you and she 
and I are going to have this out.” 

His manner was threatening now, and 
Walke hesitated. 

“I’m perfectly willing to stay here un- 
til you are in shape to talk—or act,” he 
said. 

Blagdon caught his meaning. 

“Oh, you needn’t be afraid,” he 
jeered. “She isn’t worth the expense of 
a murder trial. No unwritten law here; 
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the written law’s good enough for me in 
Besides, I'm off to a hotel my- 
I may be drunk, but I’m 
wise enough for that. There'll be no 
chance to prove that . condoned these 


this case. 
self presently. 


capers that you two have been up to.” 

He lapsed into silence, his head nod- 
ding forward. And then, realizing that 
he had better depart as soon as possible, 
he turned to the door. 

“Come on.” he said gruffly. and Walke 
left the with him, caught up his 
hat and coat and traveling bags in the 
hall and followed the still lurching fig 
ure down the steps and into the dark 
the deserted streets. 


room 


silence of 


ALKE’S room was high up in the 

hotel and overlooked a garden 
with some tall poplar trees in it. They 
stood now like dim shafts of shadow 
reaching up to the clouded, remote sky. 
It seemed to him that in all this world 
there were but three things waking and 
sentient and full of meaning—himself 
and his career and Sylvia. 

He felt as if he were merely a de- 
tached observer while the career pleaded 
its cause. Like every man who has really 
achieved, he had given himself to 
of the great abstractions. In 
case, his dream was statecraft, and he 
felt profoundly the fact that it is im- 
possible to recall that which has once 
been given whole-heartedly. And sud- 
denly he was no longer an onlooker: he 


one his 


was one with the career, intensely re- 
Then out of 
con- 


sisting the surrender of it. 
this disaster, threatened to 
demn him to oblivion and inactivity, rose 
her un 


which 
Sylvia, moon-pale, love — in 
fathomed eves. desire in her exquisite 
And. she 


She was a throb in his blood, 


abandon. was no longer apart 
from him. 
a flame in his heart. the requirement of 
his soul. The night wore on, darker and 
more passionate. and when dawn broke, 
Svlvia had won. 

He had dressed and breakfasted long 
before he from Blagdon. His 
nerves were tense with impatience, but 


hea rd 


it was almost noon before the telephone 
on the wall of his sitting-room rang to 
inform him that Mr. and Mrs. Blagdon 
waited for him in the reception room. 
Mr. and Mrs. Blagdon! 


He paused 
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an instant with a strange shock of sur- 
prise. They had come together. What 
was the significance of that? It per- 
plexed and disturbed him vaguely; but 
without waiting to ponder the question 
he directed that they be shown up, and 
replaced the receiver. 

\ moment later he turned to 
gravely to Sylvia and Blagdon as they 
the room. Sylvia’s veil 
down and her manner told no 


bow 
entered was 
drawn 
tales. 

Blagdon came forward with some lack 
of his usual burly insouciance ; but his 


man ‘eld nothing of the surly men- 
ace of the night before, when every line 
of his heavy, out-thrust jaw, every 
gleam of his sullen, narrowed eyes, 


Yet Walke felt. with that 
wn peril 


meant danger. 
quick instinct which warns us w 
is near, that there 
more sinister in Blagdon’s present 
tude. 
“(Crood 


was something far 


qiti- 


morning.” the — chairman 
nodded. “I guess we’ve got this matter 
doped out now. Mrs. Blagdon and I 
have had a talk, and I’ll leave her alone 
with you to explain in a general way 
the agreement we've reached. Afterward, 
vou and I can thresh out the details. 
When you want me, send a page to the 
bar.” 

He swung out of the room with an- 


other nod and closed the door behind 
him. More puzzled than ever, Walke 
turned to the dim corner where Sylvia 
sat, but it seemed to him that a vast 
weight fell from his shoulders as he 
looked at her. She threw back her veil 


and smiled up at him. He caught her 
hands in his, his haggard eyes question- 


ant 
ing hers. 


“Meredith,” she whispered, ‘Mere- 
dith. It has all come out right. It seems 
almost too good to be true. There ‘will 
be no scandal. He came to the house 


quite early this morning and we have 
talked it all over. He has been far easier 
than I dared He 
that everything must go on as it is until 
after election, and then he will go 
abroad for a long trip. While he is gone 
I shall sue for divorce; he says he will 
see that I have plenty of evidence. I 
have never known him like that befere, 
never really considerate and kind.” 


have hope. says 
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Walke felt suddenly abased. 

“Tt is fine of him,” he stammered. “I 
feel like a—lI’ve misjudged him terri- 
bly.” 

“But there is something he wants you 
to do, too; and he said to tell you that 
it was on condition that you would do 
this that he could keep his part of the 
agreement.” 

Bewilderment first, then icy apprehen- 
sion settled around Walke’s heart. 

“Oh, don’t look that way,” she cried. 
“It’s not a great sacrifice, really. You 
mustn’t think—” 

“What is it?” 

“Oh, let me see; how did he say it? 
Oh, yes. All he wants you to do is to 
throw your State to the other side in this 
election.” 

“Throw my State to the other side?” 
He looked at her wildly, almost incred- 
ulously. 

“Yes. Oh, dearest, don’t look that 
way, as if you had seen a ghost. He says 
that it is in your power to do it, just as 
he is going to manage it out here. If 
you don’t understand, he says that he 
will show you how; he says there will 
be a lot of money in it, and—” 

“You don’t know what you are say- 
ing.” 

“Ves, I do,”—eagerly. “He says that 
it wont hurt you a bit; that the men you 
are associated with will be perfectly 
willing; he’s got them all sized up. The 
whole deal can be managed under cover. 
‘Those were his very words.” 

For a moment Walke felt as if he 
would choke with the things he ached 
to say, and then he looked at her, her 








pleading up-turned face;: and again 
tenderness and love stirred. She was 


a child in these matters, she hadn’t an 
idea what she was asking of him. 

“Sylvia, my dear, my dear,” he said 
brokenly, ‘don’t you see that he has only 
been playing with us? He knows that 
I would never consent to anything of 
the kind.” 

“What! she cried sharply. She 
sprang to her feet. ‘You don’t mean— 
you don’t mean—Meredith—” 

Gently he took her hands in his. 

“But I do,” he said, ‘mean just that.” 

“But you can’t, you can’t,” she cried 
again, in that harsh, strained whisper. 
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“It’s because you don’t understand. I 
—I haven't made it clear to you. Collis 
says that all those people you’re with 
would betray you in a moment if it was 
to their advantage. And_besides,”— 
clutching his coat desperately with both 
hands—‘“‘you’re not thinking of me. He 
declares,” — and her eyes showed the 
fear this threat inspired — “that unless 
you agree, he’ll drag us through all the 
mud and notoriety that he can put into 
the case, and he means it, too.” She 
swayed, stumbled and cowered against 
him; her lowered voice rasped shrilly: 
“He says he’ll make us a by-word from 
Maine to California. 

“Oh,” she appealed _ passionately. 
appalled by his deadly, white, grim si- 
lence. “You don’t love me if you hesi- 
tate over a thing like that. It isn’t as if 
I were asking you to give up your ca- 
reer. No one need ever know.” 

He loosened her grasp on his coat and 
catching at the back of a chair, sat down 
suddenly. 

“We might as well try to talk this 
thing out quietly and calmly,” he said. 





“You haven’t understood these propo- 
sitions you’re making to me. You are 


too ignorant of the world, a man’s world, 
anyway, and a man’s thoughts and feel- 
ings, to do so. But Blagdon understands 
—perfectly. Well, let him drag us 
through all the mud and mire he can 
bribe his witnesses to swear to. 
We'll have to go through it—that’s all.” 
He leaned forward and caught her 
hands and laid his cheek against them. 
“Oh, my dearest, my dearest, to think 
that I should have brought this on you. 
To think of it!’ Then he lifted his 
head. 

“After the mud and mire we will be 
married,” he said. ‘I suppose my polit- 
ical career will be over for good and all, 
but thank God, I have plenty of money. 
The world to-day forgets very soon; it 
has no time to remember. And I shall 
live to make you happy. Sylvia, to make 
you forget and forgive.” 

She crouched low in her chair, the 
chair into which she had half fallen. 

“But I wont!” Her voice, still whis- 
pering. vibrated with intense, dynamic 
force. “I’ve always held my head so 
high. There’s never been a_ whisper 
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about me. Everybody knows how Collis 
has behaved: he’s flaunted his mistresses 
and I’ve borne it all 
Kveryone, everyone, 


before my eyes, 
without complaint. 
says that. Oh! I thought Collis 
vile. but it seems to me that 
only man I’ve ever loved. are far worse. 
if vou’re willing to let me be dragged 
down like this. could 
have made me believe anything else. that 
you the kind of man to whom a 
woman's honor was sacred.” 

“Don't.” he cried roughly. 
to him as if he really heard, ringing in 
his ears, those inexorable words, uttered 


was 
you. the 


I believed. no one 
were 


It seemed 


two thousand vears ago: 

“Thou fool! This nicht thy seul shali 
he required of thee.” 

And she. the 
asking this incredible thing. “The woman 
was stak 


woman he loved. was 
on whose stainless purity he 
ing all he had! 

He regained his composure by a tre 
mendous. effort. 

“It’s more than my honor you're ask- 
ing.” he said. “It’s all the faith I’ve 
ever held. If I betray these now. I walk 
from the land of the living straight to 
the land of the dead. Oh. I don’t mean 
I'd cdie.”—in answer to her startled ex 
lamation. “I'd probably seem as much 


alive as ever, and reach old age. perhaps. 


but it would be the shell of me. Would 
you be content with that? Are you the 
kind of woman that would call that 
marriage and happiness—a_— physical 
union, no more 2?” 

“Meredith, what are you talking 
about? You are crazy. quixotic. Noth 


ing would be changed. except that we'd 
be together, married. in honor and hap- 
piness. You'd have vour career.” 

“No, by Heaven, I wouldn't. I'd at 
least have the decency to drop that. And 
as to honor, is vour idea of it satisfied in 
the shelter of the commandment, “Thou 
shalt not be found out?” Sylvia.”—there 
were burning tears in his eves.—“I know 
vou don’t understand, but think a mo 
ment: would you really sacrifice me, all 
the best of me, to your little world’s esti 
mate of social respectability ?” 

“Oh. IT couldn’t be talked about.”’ she 
wailed. “IT couldn’t stand it. Oh. Mere- 
dith, Meredith, forget evervthing except 
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we love each other, and save me, 


that 
save me.” 

She twined herself about him, her lips 
to his, her brown hair falling against 
his cheek. 

“T love you, I love you,” she sobbed. 
“Save me.” 

He stared beyond her. Surely he heard 
them uttered—those words. 

“Thou fool’. oa thy seul required of 
thee.” 

She was weeping against his shoulder, 
her tense clutching him, her 
broken, imploring words falling on his 
ears. dulled ears. Had he loved her? 
He did not know or care. One fact 
stared him in the face—that she had been 
Blagdon’s wife. and “borne it all without 
complaint, everyone said,” borne a com 
panionship that no woman with a mind 
or soul or a moral sense could have en 
dured. And now—the arid vears of a 
marriage with her stretched before him. 
Well. he could not blame her for being 
There was no reason why 


fingers 


what she was. \ 
she should suffer because he had looked 
into her eyes and seen there dreams she 
never dreamed. He was ready to give 
her all she asked, the shell of him, his 
name and his money. 

“Oh, why don’t you speak to me? 
Doesn’t my love mean anything? Mert 
dith, I put my honor in your keeping 
last night. a woman’s honor. Are you 
going to betray it?” 

“Why is a woman’s honor of so much 
more value than a man’s honor?” he 
asked bitterly. “If Blagdon brings this 
suit against us, the traditions of the most 
hypocritical country in the world de 
mand that | the work I’ve 
chosen, my poor dreams of service to my 


sacrifice 


fellows, my passion to achieve something 
for the State. Since early boyhood, I’ve 
never had any doubt, anv vacillation 
about what I wanted to do in the world. 
\ll these I’m willing to sacrifice to the 
traditional white flower of a woman's 
reputation. But Sylvia, you must under 
stand me at last and finally. [I’m asking 
no more of you than I’m ready to give, 
but my soul is my own; and not you, nor 
Collis Blagdon, nor the gates of hell 
that he’s opening on us shall prevail 
against me. I'll keep it.” 




















“Ghe Maker 
of Diamonds 


YE man said ve 
he could. But was there some trick? 


could make diamonds. 
That was the 





Vernet, 
“the maker 
of diamonds.” 


Apparently 


guestion the inspector from Scotland Vard had to answer. 


By Frank Froest 


Author of “The Crime Club.” 


At A, 
ILLUSTRATED BY RICHARD CULTER Vb, 


SILEETING twisted his watch 
| chain absently around his 
fingers till it cut the flesh. 

“They're diamonds — all 
right. all right.” he said. “That’s the 
blazes of it.” 

Heldway smiled genially at the 
jeweler. “Where do I come in then? I 
don’t see what youve to complain 
about. You admit, yourself, there’s a 
fortune in it.” 

He spoke quietly, yet there was a 
subtle inflection of irony in his tone that 
caused the jeweler to scrutinize his face 
Somehow  Heldway 
fool—and_ Fleeting 
He recognized 
recognized 


with suspicion. 
made him feel a 
knew he was not a fool. 
himself—more, other men 
him—as one of the keenest jewelers in 
Hatton Garden. 

3eing a jeweler, he was one of the 
least credulous of men. It spoke for it- 
self that he had called in Heldway. 
There were those at Scotland Yard 
who held Heldway in high esteem. 

“There’s a somewhere,” 
he protested, releasing his chain and 
pushing out a pair of delicate hands. “I 
feel it. The thing’s too good to be true. 
Why, if I hadn’t seen it myself I’d have 
sworn those diamonds came from Kim- 
berley.” 


screw loose 


The detective-inspector shrugged his 
shoulders listlessly. ‘Ah, of course, an 
expert can always tell which mine a 
stone has come from.” 

Fleeting seethed inwardly. He was in 
a burning excitement. and the placidity 
of the other annoyed him. He did not 
consider that while his own agitation 
was to be attributed to the possibility of 
making a fortune beyond his wildest 
dreams or losing a sum that would long 
cripple him, the detective had nothing 
to gain or lose. 

“What do you make of it?” 
demanded bluntly. 

Heldway slowly changed his 
tion till his elbow rested on the mantel 
seemed to be weighing the 
question. At last he spoke. ‘‘What it 
comes to is this: This man Vernet says 
he can make diamonds, and offers to sell 
a half-interest in his secret to you for a 
hundred thousand pounds. He gives a 
demonstration under the most stringent 
tests, and you fail to find out any fake. 
The diamonds are genuine. Now it 
seems to me one of two things—either 
Vernet can do what he or your 
precautions against trickery have not 
been effective.” 

“Hang it all!” retorted Fleeting im 
patiently. “What more could I do? 


Fleeting 
pe si > 


piece. He 


Savs, 
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Phe room in which he works is here in 
my office. It was fitted up by firms 
whom I specified according to his ideas. 
with a little charcoal furnace, and cer- 
tain chemical preparations. I did all 
the buying. Everything passed through 
my hands. It is impossible that he 
have had any confederates 
among the workmen. When he_ has 
gone in to supervise the construction of 
the furnace I have been with him, watch 
ing every movement. That he could have 
hid anything in the room is quite im 


possible.” 


should 


“Have you seen him actually make 
these gems 2” 
“No,” admitted Fleeting. “I can't 


very well expect him to lay his hand 
down till I have paid cash. It’s too 
big a thing to take chances on. Mind 
you, Vernet’s perfectly reasonable. He 
invited me to take precautions against 
trickery, and I have. Each time he goes 
into a laboratory he changes every stitch 
of clothing for a suit I have provided. 
I have engaged an expert searcher who 
the diamond fields to ex 
his ears and 


used to be at 
amine his hair, his mouth. 
I have stood guard over the door 
while he’s been And always he 
has come out with perhaps one, perhaps 
two, perhaps three, rough stones. well 


SO On. 


inside. 


up to the average size and quality.” 

Heldway had been softly whistling a 
bar of rag-time. He broke off to press 
home the logical fact. “Well, if they're 
not already in the room. and he doesn’t 
take ‘em in, he must manufacture them.” 

“T wish I could be sure.” said Fleet 
ing. “It seems all right, and yet—one 
does not like to sink a hatful of money. 
....l want to be dead sure. That's 
why I'd like you to look into the busi- 
ness.” 

The detective-inspector settled him- 
self in a chair. ‘The long and short of 
it is, that vou’re in for a gamble and 
want to be sure you'll win before you 
risk your money. I guess you know if I 
take it up and it is a swindle, you'll 


have to take it into court. Let’s be 
clear about that.” 
The jeweler reddened: ‘Look here, 


Mr. Heldway: I don’t mind so much 
myself ; but there’s another thing—my 


daughter—” 
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“Oh, there’s a lady in the case?” ‘The 
corners of Heldway’s eyes wrinkled. 
“Suppose you tell me all you know about 
Vernet.” 

“We ran across him while we were in 
Chamonix last summer,” replied Fleet- 
ng. “You know how one falls into these 


ing. 
holiday acquaintanceships. Don’t run 
away with the idea that I’ve got any 


fixed suspicions of him, Mr. Heldway. | 
believe in him—but I want to be sure. 
He’s certainly a gentleman, and he was 
in touch with some very nice people. 
He made himself agreeable to Elsie— 
that’s my daughter—and he and I fell 
I’m not impressionable, 
but I must say I like him. .apart from 
the money, I should be sorry if there 
were any fake in this. I should put him 
about thirty. His mother was English 
and his father French. He’s got a little 
France, but for these last ten 
has been knocking about the 
He speaks English as well as 


rather together. 


estate in 
years 
world. 
you or Ti... 

“Of course, my business leaked out. 
I’m a pretty well-known man. | don’t 
remember precisely how the matter 
arose, but one day Vernet asked me for 
a private interview. I thought he wished 
to see me about something else—” 

“Miss Fleeting?” interjected 
way. 

“VYes—” Fleeting hesitated. ‘I didn't 
intend to tell you this, Mr. Heldway, 
but you may as well know it. It makes 
the situation rather more delicate. He 
did see me about Elsie, but he intro- 
duced the other affair and that matter 
remains in abevance for the time being. 
He told me he had stumbled on the dis- 
covery while making certain chemical 
experiments, and offered to submit to 
any test I might propose short of show- 
ing me the actual process. 1, of course, 
accepted and invited him over to my 
little country-place till inquiries were 
completed.” 

The detective’s whistling 
“Made any inquiries about the chap?” 
he demanded. 

“Naturally. His estate is near Dan- 
ville in the Department of Eure. I 
pleaded business in London and put a 
couple of days in there myself as a 
tourist. I corroborated all that he told 


Held- 


stopp d. 
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me about his affairs. His income trans- 
lated into English would be about seven 
hundred a year. Nothing tremendous, 
but quite enough.” 
A superficial insight might hold that 
a lifetime of detective work would 
make a man a cynic. Heldway had his 
share of cynicism, but like all success- 
ful men of his profession, he had sym- 
pathy. He could appreciate something 
of the diverse feelings by which the jew- 
eler was torn—his care for his daughter, 
his pocket, his vanity. He rose and 
dropped his hand lightly on the other’s 
shoulder. 

“When does the 
take place?” 

“Qn Monday.” 

“Good. Now can you invite me down 
to your place for the week-end as a 
friend. I’d like to see Vernet. - Mean- 
while, if you’ve got a photograph of 
him, any writing, any scrap of material 
concerning him, you let me have it. 
And by the way, I’d like a description of 
Vernet—hair, eyes, height, and so on. 
Good-by for the present. I'll be down 
some time Saturday afternoon.” 


next demonstration 


EN minutes later Heldway sauntered 

out of the office, whistling softly. 
He did not wonder that Fleeting, canny 
man, felt uneasy. The making of dia- 
monds—profitably—was a big thing, and 
a man who could prove his good faith 
would easily obtain more than one hun- 
dred thousand pounds for a half-share. 
True, there was Elsie Fleeting — but 
not having seen her, Heldway did not 
know exactly how far she might weigh 
in the transaction. 

The spade work of detection is a la- 
borious business but very necessary to 
every detective outside the story-books. 
Juries do not convict on theories, how- 
ever brilliant and plausible. They want 
facts—facts that can be sworn to. And 
so far Heldway had no facts—only a 
statement by Fleeting. 

For an hour or more, Heldway labored 
diligently. ‘The Criminal Record Of- 
fice put him in possession of facts 
relating to every one of the adventurers 
of this type known to be in England. 
Big Grant, the head of the Department, 
who knew the science and practice of 


575 
identification backwards, assisted in a 
close comparison of the portraits avail- 
able, with the amateur photograph of 
Vernet in the midst of a group which 
Fleeting had supplied. But they drew 
blank. 

The finger-prints of Vernet might 
have simplified the search to a matter 
of minutes. As they were not available, 
the Record Office staff was set to work 
to trace through the old system of in- 
dexes—a_ tedious, lengthy job—by the 
light of the description Vernet had of- 
fered. They looked not under the letter 
“Vv,” but in that section of the records 
devoted to men of five feet nine in 
height with brown hair and hazel eyes. 

This phase of the search Heldway 
left to the department, though at times 
he brought in a colleague to examine the 
photograph on the chance that Vernet 
might be recognized. At intervals he 
dispatched cryptic cables to Paris and 
New York. Possibly Roger Vernet 
would have been flattered had he known 
how many people were being stirred to 
an interest in his career. 





II 


NEAT little motor-car was waiting 

for Heldway at Haslemere Station, 
and a run of a couple of miles brought 
him to the pine-shaded villa in which 
Fleeting had his country retreat. The 
detective nodded approval at the trim 
gables, the rose-bordered lawn, and the 
well-rolled graveled paths. 

Fleeting, a little nervous and ill at 
ease, welcomed him with effusion, and 
with a wave of his hand introduced the 
couple who were standing in the shade 
of the veranda. 

“Mr. Heldway—my daughter. Ver- 
net, a friend of mine—Mr. Heldway.” 

The detective found himself gripping 
the slender, almost effeminate hand, and 
Vernet’s eyes did not drop under his 
scrutiny. Indeed, they were scrutinizing 
him with a languorous ease that was al- 
most insolence. The maker of diamonds 
had no appearance of the scientific stu- 
dent. He had been dressed by an ar- 
tist in tailoring. His boots, his meticu- 
lously creased trousers, the sloping waist 
of his jacket, were all beyond criticism. 
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q eT He had a little tooth-brush mustache which he stroked from 

RTA: time to time with a delicate forefinger. His handkerchief was 
8 tinged with scent. Heldway, who was not self-conscious, felt 
uncouth in his presence. 

“Delighted to know you,” said the young man, but his 
face had the abstract look of one wrestling with an abstruse 
mental problem. Heldway wondered if he had any sus- 
picion of his identity. He murmured some common-place, 

and his gaze wandered momentarily to the girl—a 

in gray and w 


pl ture 
hite. Erect and slender, with sparkling blue 
eves and cheeks tanned to a wholesome clearness by fresh 
air and exercise, she did not conform at all to his mental 
impression of her. This was not the sort of woman to 
become infatuated with an adventurer, And vet 

They went in to lunch. Heldway was a good talker 

when he was in the vein, and conversation moved swiftly. 

lf to draw Vernet out, and the other was 
nothing loath. Hl[e had apparently been everywhere and 
seen everything. 

“Tf this man’s playing with a cold deck, he’s got a 
nerve.” meditated the detective. 

Once during a lull in the conversation, he again sur 
prised the bland hazel eyes surveying him with abstra 
calculation. Vernet pulled himself together. 

“Come. Mr. Heldway, a man of your profession is 
always running against experiences. I appeal to Miss 


IIe set himse 


t 








—_ t 








“Come, Mr. Heldway, a 


man of your profession is always running against experiences,” said Vernet. “I appeal to M 
moment Heldway was thrown off his balance. A flicker of astonishment passed across his f 








Fleeting. 
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Here’s a real live detective, 
hasn’t told us one of his 


> 


Fleeting. 
and he 
adventures.’ 

The shot was sudden, and for the mo- 
ment Heldway was thrown off his bal- 
ance. A flicker of astonishment passed 
across his features. ‘Then he smiled. 
Vernet was evidently determined to drag 
him boldly into the open. 

“Are vou a detective?” inquired the 
girl. “How exciting! Dad only told us 
you were a friena of his.” 

Heldway went imperturbably on with 
his sweet. ‘Yes. I’m a detective, Miss 
Fleeting. I’m afraid it is not so excit- 
ing as the novelists would have you be- 
lieve. How did you know?” He ad- 
dressed Vernet. 

The other shrugged his shoulders. “I 
didn’t recall your face till this moment,” 
he answered indifferently. “I saw you 
give evidence at the Old Bailey in a 
murder case last year. Are you down 
here on business ?” 

It was difficult for Heldway to re- 
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press a laugh. Whether Vernet was a 
rogue or not, he was not so simple as 
not to put a construction on the circum- 
stances. “An official of police is always 
more or less on business,” he parried. 
“But I’m here through Mr. Fleeting’s 
kindness only for fresh air.” 

“So you haven’t brought your hand- 
cuffs?” Vernet was smiling amiably. 
The official wondered if he meant a 
challenge. 

“T don’t anticipate any occasion to 
use them down here.”” he laughed. 

Fleeting, who had been fidgeting un- 
easily in his chair, broke in: ‘“Here’s 
coffee. Have a cigar, Heldway. My 
daughter doesn’t mind. I never ask Ver- 
He’s got his own particular brand 
believe he 


net. 
of poisonous cigarettes. | 
smokes them in his sleep.” 
“Tt’s a bad habit.” said Vernet. “If 
I had any strength of will I should give 
them up. But I’m lost without a cigar- 
ette.”” He extracted a fat one from a 
gold case and lighting it, blew a circle of 
smoke into the air. “If I were a 
criminal, now there would be a 
clue for you, Mr. Heldway. 
You'd only have to look for 
an insatiable consumer of 









Here’s a real live detective and he hasn’t told us one of his adventures.” 
tures. Then he smiled. Vernet was evidently determined to dreg him boldly into the open. 


cigarettes, like Aaffivs, eh?” 
He held the white tube up to 








The shot was sudden, and for the 
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the light. “I have them specially made, 
with my initials on the paper.” 

“The perfect criminal—and 
Heaven there is none—would have 
fixed habits,” commented Heldway. 

It was late in the evening betore he 
got the chance of a word alone with his 


thank 
no 


host. 
diamond maker’s challenge to 


billiards, and the two elder 
men were contemplating the , ZA 
moonlight from the veranda. * 


Fleeting was anxious to make €§ 
it clear that he had given no 8 


hint of the detective’s iden- 
tity. Heldway brushed away 
his explanation. 

“Never mind about. that. 
You haven't shown me. over 


the house yet. Suppose we take 
the opportunity now.” 

“T didn’t suppose you’d be 
interested. It’s entirely mod- 
ern. However, come along.” 

So it was that when he 
retired. the detective had 
in his mind a very com- 
plete plan of 
sleeping apartments 
of the house, 
cially the relation 
of own 
bedroom to 
that occupied 
by Vernet. Be- 


the 


espe- 


2. 
Is 


yond taking 
off his boots 
and collar, 
he had 


Miss Fleeting had accepted the SB 
pte G4 


A af, 
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handkerchief he adjusted on his face, 
the holes serving as eye-slits. The keys 
and the torch he carried in his hands. 
There are moments when a police offi 
out the limits of strict 
He knows how great a risk he 
runs, for if he fails of his pur 
pose he can expect no coun 
tenance from his superiors. 
There was no possible excuse 
for Heldway in what was, in 
effect. an act of burglary. He 
y} had_= deliberately refrained 
from saying anything to Fleet- 
ing of his intention, partly, it 
must be admitted, because he 
ef was afraid that the jeweler 
might exercise a veto. 
fj Softly he stepped into the 
corridor, his stockinged feet 
making no sound on the soft 
carpet. A thin thread of light 
cut through the darkness, 
affording just enough light to 
prevent blundering into 
any furniture. More than 
once he switched off the light 
and stood stock still his 
ear caught those  indefinit« 
sounds that are always audible 
in a sleeping household. 
He reached Vernet’s 
and softly turned the handle. 
As he expected, it was locked. 
Very stealthily he tried his 
keys, one after the other. 
His muscles contracted 
involuntarily as a slight c/ick 
told that the bolt had shot 


eer of 


legality. 


steps 

































his 


as 


door 





made no at- As he back. He stood stiffly, listen- 
tempt to un- expected, ing intently. 

1 :s. H the door Five * tes lapsed be 
dress. He Poneto") ive minutes elapsed be- 
stretched Very stealthily fore he ventured to thrust 
himself out he tried his open the door and cautiously 
in an arm- keys, one after the edge his way inside. He 
er ot t other. His muscles con- = it : 1 f ‘e a f ee 1 ? 
chair with a tracted involuntarily as a slight bg aited lor a matter of seconds 
novel and com- click told that the bolt had till the deep, regular breath- 






posed himself to shot back. 
read until such 
a time as the household should be asleep. 
At two o'clock he laid aside his book 
and rummaged in his kit bag. A small 


electric torch about the size of an ordi- 
nary match-box, a dozen master keys and 
a red silk handkerchief with a couple of 
holes cut in it, rewarded his search. The 


ing from the bed re-assured 

him. Then he flashed the bead 

of light on the wardrobe, and all his 
movements quickened. Whatever he 
sought, he had guessed the diamond- 
maker would carry on him during the 
day—otherwise Heldway would not-have 
waited till now to ransack the room. 
Presently he gave an almost uncon- 

















THE 


triumph as he 
little wash- 
fingers he 
rays of his 


ejaculation of 


scious 
dragged out of a pocket a 


leather bag. With hasty 
opened it and directed the 
lamp on twenty or thirty uncut dia- 
monds. And then, even while he 
chuckled to himself, the room was sud- 
denly flooded with light. He wheeled 
abruptly. Vernet was sitting up in bed. 
one hand on the electric light switch, the 
other holding a_ revolver, its muzzle 
steadily directed towards Heldway. 

“Stand still, my friend.” Vernet’s 
voice was cold and menacing. “Perhaps 
it would be as well if you put your 
hands above your head.” His own hand 
had deserted the switch and_ began 
groping for the bell. “I see you have 
masked your face—a wise precaution.” 

Heldway lowered his head, swerved 
sideways and plunged forward so 
swiftly that it seemed as if all his 
movements were simultaneous. A quick 
report rang out and a bullet shattered 
the glass of the wardrobe. Before Ver- 
net’s finger could compress on the trig- 
ger again, Heldway was upon him. His 
full weight was behind his left as he 
swung it to Vernet’s jaw, and the man 
dropped limply back on his pillow. 

The detective fled. It was a matter 
of seconds from the time Vernet had 
fired till he reached his own room and 
closed and locked the door. He could 
hear people rushing about and sleepy 
voices raised in inquiry. Hastily he tore 
off his clothes and tumbled into his 
pajamas. A thunderous knock  inter- 
rupted him before he had finished. He 
continued an audible yawn the while he 
ruffled his bed noiselessly to give it the 
appearance of having been slept in, and 
in his voice as he put a question was the 
querulous tone of a man just aroused. 

“It’s me—Fleeting. Wake up. There’s 
been burglars. They’ve murdered Ver- 
net.” 

“Good Heavens!” There was a fervor 
that was unfeigned in the detective’s 
voice. He had had no time to calculate his 
blow with nicety, and trusted that he 
had not struck harder than he meant. A 
mement later he flung open the door and 
while Fleeting waited. put on his slip- 
pers and dressing-gown. His alibi was 
convincing. 
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They went together to the diamond- 
maker’s room. He was relieved to find 
that Vernet was very far from dead, 
though still unconscious. “Somebody 
has knocked him out, that’s all,” he 
diagnosed. ‘He'll be all right in a 
little while.” He turned on the group 
of servants who had gathered in the 
room. “Some of you men get out into 
the grounds. The burglar can’t have 
got far.” 

“Hadn’t some one better go for the 
police?” said the jeweler. 

“Not worth while. ‘They can do noth- 
ing to-night that we can’t do without 
them. If we don’t catch the man our- 
selves, I’711 run out to put the case in 
their hands myself.” 

No one disputed his authority. He 
calculated that the flustered men-serv- 
ants would make enough confusion in 
the garden to keep up the illusion of a 
burglar, and he did not want to have to 
cause the local police useless trouble. 
Nevertheless, after seeing Vernet com- 
fortably disposed, he went to direct 
the search. He it was, curiously enough, 
who discovered a broken pane of glass 
in an unfastened scullery window— 
proof of the means by which the burglar 
had effected an entrance. 

Nothing resulted from a search of the 
grounds. One man at least had scarcely 
expected there would. He was un- 
decided whether to take Fleeting into 
his confidence. If all had gone well he 
would have done so—indeed, it would 
have been necessary to his plan. 

“T reckoned that if Vernet was on the 
ramp he would have a stock of dia- 
monds to draw on,” he explained to a 
colleague later. “I wanted to lay my 
hands on them, and to get Fleeting to 
weigh and measure and examine them, 
so that he could tell them again. ‘Then 
I was going to replace them. If Vernet 
played any of them during his manu- 
facturing stunt, then we would have 
had him.” 

Heldway was a man who rarely did a 
thing without an object. and there was 
now no object in telling Fleeting. He 
might safely be allowed to nurse the de- 
lusion of a burglar if he would. ‘Vhe 
diamonds he resolved to keep. for the 
time being. Unless Vernet had a re- 
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Was 
procure 
demonstration. 


store, which 
forced to 
postpone Monday’s 
There was, of course, the possibility that 
he really could make diamonds. But the 
detective had little fear of that. 


serve 
would be 


unlikely, he 
more or 


“Nothing gone.” repeated Fleeting, 
who had been’ stock-taking with the 
butler. “That is, unless Vernet’s lost 


something.” 

“Let’s hope he hasn’t.” said Heldway 
cheerfully. ““The chap’s got away, who 
ever he was. Perhaps Vernet will give 
us something to work on when he comes 
around.” 

As a fact, Vernet a quarter of an hour 
later was able to throw little light on the 
situation. He was still a little dazed and 
unable to think or express himself 
clearly. “Woke up...masked man... 
going through my clothes...came for 
me...fired...missed him. Then he hit 
me.”” He lay back wearily and, at Held- 
way'’s suggestion, was permitted to sleep. 

But it was a different man who 
appeared at breakfast. Spruce and 
debonair, he seemed little affected by 
his adventure, as in well-chosen phrases 
he told of his encounter with the 
burglar. “He was confoundedly quick,” 
he admitted. “I didn’t think I could 
have missed at that distance. As it was. 
all he got was a bag of twenty-five rough 
diamonds——the result of some of my ex- 
periments.” He smiled brightly at 
Heldway. 

“Experiments 2?” 
tive blankly. 

“Ah! IT forgot. It’s a little secret be- 
tween Fleeting and myself. By the way, 
Fleeting, can the chauffeur run me into 
Haslemere after breakfast? I want to 
send a wire.” 

“PH go with you if you don’t mind,” 
interposed Heldway. “We may as well see 
the local police. ‘This burglary is really 
their affair.” He had his own ideas as 
to what Vernet’s wire might contain. 


repeated the detec- 


() one who beheld the two, side by 

side in the car, would have 
sidered them as the hunter and_ the 
hunted, the attacker and the defender. 
Heldway had risen to Vernet’s flow of 
spirits, and accepted the light chaff of 
the other without resentment. 


con 
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“Now if I didn’t know you 
above suspicion,” remarked the dia 
mond-maker once, “I should be inclined 
to think you were the burglar all the 
fuss was about last night. He was just 
about your build.” 

It was a deftly conveyed intimation 
that Vernet had guessed something of 
the object of the midnight raid. Held 
way laughed. “Oh, there’s no need for 
me to turn burglar yet.” 

“One never knows,” retorted Vernet. 

Vernet went on to the postoffice but 
Heldway got out of the car at the police- 
station. As a matter of detail he reported 
the burglary, and the facts were solemnly 
written down on an official form by the 
officer in charge. Looking up for a fresh 
dip of ink, the officer saw a wink flicker 
on Heldway’s grim face. 

“T shouldn’t waste too much 
over the case, if I were you,” said Held 
way. “Of course, it’s none of my busi- 
ness. but if I might suggest a policy of 
masterly inactivity—vou understand.” 

The other was a man of quick per- 
ception. He grinned. “Not altogether. 
I’m not going to cross-examine you. If 
I’ll get some one to relieve me 


were 


trouble 


you like, 


and I'll go back with vou. You just 
want me to look wise?” 
“Exactly,” assented Heldway. “Now 


can I use your ’phone for a moment? | 
want to talk to the Yard.” 

When he put down the receiver, he 
was whistling softly to himself. 


III 
HE three men—Vernet, Heldway 
and Fleeting —had traveled to 


Waterloo together, and there separated, 
the last named to Hatton Garden, Held- 
way to Scotland Yard, and Vernet to 
keep an appointment. The demonstra- 
tion was fixed to take place at noon. 
Heldway’s business with the depart 
ment did not keep him long, and when 
he left it was in a taxicab straight for 
Fleeting’s place of business. A couple 
of men were loitering in conversation 
outside the door, but as Heldway 
brushed by them they might been 
perfect strangers to him instead of two 
of his most acute subordinates. 
Fleeting was in a pessimistic mood. 


lave 
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“I've got to make a decision to-day, 
one way or the other, Heldway. Unless 
you can prove something definite after 
Vernet’s experiment, I shall close the 
deal. He threatens to go to Burnett’s. 
You’ve not found out anything?” 

“Only that he’s a smart man.” par- 
ried the detective evasively. “I’ll make 
a report to you after the demonstration. 
Meanwhile I’d like to get up to the 
laboratory. Is there any place there 
where I can hide?” 

“Not room for a mouse,” declared 
Fleeting. “I had it cleared specially.” 

“Then the outer room will have to 
do. Is there a cupboard or a curtain in 
that outer room anywhere where I can 
be out of sight?” 

“There are heavy, long plush curtains 
to the windows. But why out of sight? 
I am sure Vernet would not object—in 
fact, I am certain he has guessed you 
are watching him in my interests.” 

“So am I,” answered Heldway grimly. 
“But even if he guesses I am concealed, 
he will say nothing.” 

“T like that, you know. It shows he 
isn’t afraid of investigation.” 

“H’m!” grunted Heldway. 

Twelve o’clock was. striking when 
Vernet entered, accompanied by Fleet- 
ing and a third man whom the detective, 
watching from behind the curtain, 
guessed to be the expert searcher. Little 
time was wasted in preliminaries. ‘The 
diamond-maker at once began to strip. 
The inevitable cigarette was still be- 
tween his lips. ‘The searcher made a 
slow, painstaking examination, and 
Vernet put on the suit which had been 
arranged for him. ; 

He puffed out a cloud of blue smoke 
and stepped to the laboratory door. 

Heldway flung back the curtain. 
“One moment, Mr. Vernet,” he said. 

Vernet stood with one hand on the 
door, the other holding his cigarette. 
His eyebrows went up in well-bred sur- 
prise, and he made a little gesture of 
annoyance. “This isn’t quite fair, Fleet- 
ing. I asked you to take every precau- 
tion you wished, but I did think you'd 
be open and above-board—not set this 
man to spy... Oh!” 

The detective had gripped his wrist. 
There was a second’s struggle, and then 
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he staggered back from a quick push by 
the detective. Heldway had in his hand 
the broken fragments of the cigarette 
Vernet had been smoking. The diamond- 
maker had gone white. His fists clenched 
and his lips moved without speaking. 

“Look at that.” exclaimed Heldway. 

He had crumbled the cigarette into 
shreds. In the tobacco in the palm of 
his hand lay three rough diamonds. 

It was then Vernet saw his oppor- 
tunity. With a rapid movement he was 
at the door and, flinging it open. van- 
ished before anyone could lift a finger 
to intercept him. “Never mind,” said 
Heldway quietly, and lifting the win- 
dow, he gave a long, low whistle. 

He could see his two men arrange 
themselves one on each side of the door. 
One calmly stuck out a foot as Vernet 
emerged. The other caught him as he 
tripped. He was as helpless as a child 
in their hands. Not a word was spoken 
as he was marched with business-like 
haste back into the office. 

“Vernet,” said Heldway, as he again 
confronted the trickster, “vou will be 


charged with attempting to obtain 
money by means of a trick. You may 


volunteer any statement, but remember 
anything you say may be used against 
you. One of you two fetch a cab.” 


ETURNING from the police-sta- 
tion, Heldway accepted one of 
Fleeting’s choice cigars and explained: 
“There are a lot of people.” he said, 
‘who believe that when you know a 
man’s guilty, all you’ve got to do is to 
arrest him. ‘Those same people would 
raise Cain, of course, if one really did 
so. I believed Vernet was a wrong ’un 
from the start. but when you told me of 
your inquiries, I was not quite certain. 
He wasn’t in our records, nor could I 
find any of our men who recognized him. 
Qf course I cabled to France and had a 
little investigation made there. ‘The 
French police got hold of Vernet’s bank- 
ers, who assured them that he had last 
been in touch with their agents at Cairo. 
That was only five weeks ago.” 
“But,” remonstrated Fleeting, ‘Ver- 
>? 


‘ 


net was—’ 
“Wait a minute, please. 
there were two Vernets. I 


It was clear 
asked the 
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French people to procure me a photo 
graph or a description of their Vernet 
and at the same time posted them a copy 
of the portrait of ours. You see, it didn’t 
matter very much whether the man was 
an impostor or not until I could prove 
that our man was trying to defraud you. 
I came down to Haslemere pretty posi 
tive in my own mind. Vernet—our Ver- 

t—showed pretty clearly that he knew 
for him, and that wor- 


I was gunning 
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They had a drink together, 
and then Vernet took out his cigarette 
case. It was empty. Wiggins at once produced his. 
“Take two or three,” he said; “you'll like them.” 


ried me a little, for it showed he was 
mnfident of getting away with his game 
in spite of me. Bear in mind that I had 
nothing against him that was definite. I 
wanted to get hold of the reserve dia- 
monds that he was planting on you. | 
put up the burglary hoping to get them. 
take a record of them and put them 
back. However, that fell through. 
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“This morning when we came up, | 
had arranged for a couple of men to 


pick up Vernet at Waterloo. They 
shadowed him to the bar of a public 
house in Shaftesbury Avenue. There he 


met a crook well known to us—a man 


called Wiggins. They had a drink to 
gether and then Vernet took out his 
cigarette case. It was empty. Wiggins 
at once produced his. ‘Take two or 
three” he said; ‘you'll like them. 


They’re a special brand.’ 
“T had waited at the 
Yard, and one of my 
men reported th is 
over the ’phone. 
Things began to 
take shape and I 
took a chance. | 
ordered them to 
detain Wiggins 
on suspicion 
moment. the 
separated. Mean 


] 
+ 
tl 


e 


two 


- while there was 
a batch of corre- 
spondence from 


France for me 
They had identi- 
re" fied the photo 
“i graph I sent over 

as that of a young 
Englishman named 
Meldrum who had 

been a sort of companion 
to Vernet. They had broken 
off association over some card 
cheating business. You see, you 
had made the mistake of 
fining your attention to Vernet’s 
standing, and as the man you were 
dealing with was not Vernet, you were 
deceived by Vernet’s repute: 
tion. 

“When I came on here I knew what I 
had to look for. It now merely a 
question of catching Meldrum in the 
act. I waited until the last moment, took 
the cigarette from him and—there we 
were. Of course, Wiggins and he had 
concocted the idea together, and Mel- 
drum was laying for you at 
Chamonix.” 

Fleeting looked rueful. 
rather a fool,” he said. 

“Not at all,” said Heldway politely. 


once 


con 


good 


Was 


“T must seem 
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Th St . Hepsey Burke” is written by the brother of the man who 
e ory. originated the lovable and amusing “David Harum,” and 
has much the same charm of wit and manner. 

When Donald Maxwell, the young minister from the city, comes to the 
little town of Durford, Hepsey takes him under her wing. She teaches him 
how to milk a Jersey cow, warns him to be on his guard with the despotic 
and wealthy Senior Warden, and gives him a comprehensive review of 
Virginia Bascom, the Senior Warden's daughter, who leads “society” and 
has been trying for years to marry one of the succeeding ministers. Virginia 
trices smiles and “good” works on Maxwell till the partsh is all agog. 

One of Virginia's experiments to gain favor is the opening of a babies’ 
day nursery for the babies of working women. But the working women do 
not trust Virginia, and no babies are brought. In desperation she hires some 
to exhibit and give the women confidence. The experiment breaks up in dis- 
aster when the hired babies all break out with measles and their irate mothers 
hurry them away. 

But Virginia keeps on smiling, and when Maxwell goes away for a vaca- 
tion and sudden work is begun to put the parish house in order, she answers 
the cayer questions about whether he's to be married, with enigmatical smiles. 
And Hepsey smiles ever more broadly, for after finding a miniature of a 
beautiful city girl on Maxwell's dresser, she had advised him to marry, 
started the vestry to repair the parish house and begun to chuckle over the 
explosion sure to come when Virginia finds who the bride really is to be. 

















A NOVEL OF A DAVID HARUM IN PETTICOATS 


By Frank N. Westcott 
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PLEUVSsSTRAT ED BY 


IX ~—|HEN Mrs. Burke began the 
W actual work on the rectory she 

quickly realized what she had 
i——' to cope with. The working- 
men of Durford had a pleasing habit 
of accepting all offers of work, and 
promising anything, and making a start 
so as to get the job; and then, having 
upset the whole premises, they promptly 
“lit out” for parts unknown in order to 
get another job, and no mortal knew 
when they would return. It always 
seemed promising and hopeful to see a 
laboring man arrive in his overalls with 
his dinner-pail and tools at seven; but 
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when two hours later he had vanished, 
not to return, it was a bit: discouraging. 
Mrs. Burke was not in a very good 
humor when, arriving at the rectory, she 
met Tom Snyder the plumber. at ten- 
thirty, walking briskly away from his 
job. She planted herself squarely across 
the walk and began: 

“Good morning, Thomas; where are 
you going, if I may ask?” 

“T am going back for my tools, Mrs. 
3urke.” 

“Excuse me, Thomas, but you were 
never more mistaken in your life. You 
put the kitchen pipes out of business 
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two weeks ago, and you must have been 
goin’ back for your tools ever since. I 
suppose you're chargin’ me by the hour 
for goin’ backwards.” 

‘Thomas looked sheepish and 
scratched his head with his dirty fingers. 

“No, but I have to finish a little job 
I begun for Elias Warden on the hill. 
I'll be back again right away.” 

“None of that, Thomas. You’re goin’ 
back to the rectory with me now, and if 
the job isn’t finished by six o’clock, 
you'll never get your hands on it again.” 
' The crestfallen ‘Thomas reluctantly 
turned around and accompanied Hepsey 
back to the rectory and finished his work 
in half an hour. 


FTER much trial and tribulation 
the rectory was duly repaired, re- 
plastered, and papered. ‘The grass had 
been cut; the bushes were trimmed : and 
the house had been p inted. Then Mrs. 
Burke obtained a hayrack with a team, 
and taking Nickey and Jonathan Jack- 
son with her, made a tour of the parish 
asking for such furniture as individual 
parishioners were willing to give. Late 
in the afternoon she arrived at the rec- 
tory with a very large load, and the next 
day Jonathan was made to set to werk 
with his tools, and she started in with 
some paint and varnish, and the result 
seemed eminently satisfactory to her, 
even though her hands were stained, she 
had had no dinner, and her hair was 
stuck to her head here and there in 
shiny spots. As they were leaving the 
house to return home for supper, she 
scowled severely at Jonathan as she re- 
marked : 
“Jonathan, I do believe you’ve got 
more red paint on the top of your head 
than you left on the kitchen chairs. Do 
for mercy sake wash the end of your 
nose. I don’t care to be seen comin’ out 
of here with you lookin’ like that,’ she 
added scathingly. 

After that, it was, as Mrs. Burke re- 
marked, just fun to finish the rectory ; 
and though so much had been given by 
the people of the parish, there were many 
new pieces of furniture delivered, for 
which no one could account. As neither 
Mr. Bascom nor Miss Bascom had sent 
anything, and as neither had appeared 
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on the scene, excitement was at fever 
heat. Rumor had it that Virginia had 
gone to the city for a week or so, to buy 
her trousseau. Presently the report cir- 
culated that Maxwell going to 
bring his bride back with him when he 
returned from his vacation. 

The day before the one set for Max- 
well’s arrival Mrs. Burke confessed the 
truth, and suggested that the rectory be 
stocked with provisions, so that the bride 
and groom should have something to eat 
when they first got home. The idea 
seemed to please the parish, and pro- 
visions began to arrive and were placed 
in the cellar, or on the newly painted 
pantry shelves, or in the neat cupboards. 
Mrs. ‘Talbot sent a bushel of potatoes, 
Mrs. Peterson a pan of biscuit, 
Mrs. Andrews two loaves of bread: Mrs. 


Was 


soda 


Squires donated a pan of soda biscuit, 
Mrs. Johnson some frosted cake, and 
Mrs. Marlow two bushels of apples. Mrs. 
Hurd sent a pan of soda biscuit, Mrs. 
Waldorf three dozen eggs, and a sack 
of flour; Mrs. Freyburg sent a pan of 
soda biscuit, Mrs. Jones a boiled ham, 
Mrs. Orchardson two bushels of turnips 
and half a pan of soda biscuit. 

Mrs. Burke received the provisions as 
they arrived, and put them where they 
belonged. Just about supper time Mrs. 
Toomis came with a large bundle under 
her arm and remarked to Hepsey: 

“T thought I’d bring something no- 
body else would think of—something out 
of the ordinary that perhaps Mr. and 
Mrs. Maxwell would relish.” 

“I’m sure that was real thoughtful of 
you, Mrs. Loomis’? Hepsey replied. 
“What have you got?” 

“Well,” Mrs. Loomis responded, “I 
thought I’d bring *em two pans of my 
nice fresh soda biscuit.” 

Mrs. Burke kept her face straight, 
and responded cheerfully: 

“That was awful nice of 
Loomis.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. And if you want 
any more, just let me know.” 

Finally, when the door was closed on 
the last contributor, Mrs. Burke dropped 
into a chair and called: 

“Jonathan Jackson, come here quick.” 

Jonathan promptly, and 
anxiously inquired : 


you, Mrs. 


responded 
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‘“Hepsey, be you ill ?” 
“No, I’m not sick; but we have ten 
pans of soda biscuit. ‘hey are in the 
pantry, down cellar, in the woodshed, on 
the parlor table. For mercy’s sake take 
eight pans out to the chickens or stick 
‘em on the picket fence. I just loathe 
soda biscuit; and if any more come I 
shall throw ’em at the head of the 
woman that brings ’em.” 


N EX'T morning, when Nickey brought 

up the mail, Mrs. Burke looked 
anxiously over her letters until she came 
to the one she was expecting. She read 
it in silence. 

The gist of the matter was that Max- 
well had been married to the nicest girl 
in the world. and was looking forward 
to having Mrs. Burke meet her, and to 
have his wife know the woman who had 
been so supremely good to him in the 
parish. He closed by informing her that 
they were to return the next day at five 
rp. M., and if it were not asking too 
much, he hoped that she would take 
them in for a few days until they could 
find quarters elsewhere. The letter was 
countersigned by a pretty little plea for 
friendship from ‘Mrs. Betty.” 

Mrs. Burke replaced the letter 
murmured to herself, smiling: 

“Poor little dear! Of course they 
could come and stay as long as they 
pleased; but as the rectory is in order, 
I think that I’ll meet them at the depot, 
and take them there direct. They'll be 
much happier alone by themselves from 
the start. Vl] have supper ready for 
‘em, and cook the chickens while they’re 
unpackin’ their trunks.” 


and 


As Mrs. Burke thought it best to 
maintain a discreet silence as to the time 
of their arrival, there was no one but 


herself to meet them at the station when 
the train pulled in. As Maxwell pres- 
ented his wife to Mrs. Burke, Hepsey 
took the girl’s two hands in hers and 
kissed her heartily,-and then, looking at 
her keenly as the bride blushed under 
her searching gaze, she remarked: 

“You’re a dreadful disappointment, 
Mrs. Maxwell. I’m afraid it'll take me 
a long time to get over it.” 

“T am horribly sorry to disappoint you 
so, Mrs, Burke.” 
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Maxwell laughed, while Mrs. Betty 
looked puzzled. 

“Yes.” Mrs. Burke 
a dreadful disappointment. Your pic- 
ture isn’t half as sweet as you are.” 
Then turning to Maxwell, she said: 

“Why didn’t you tell me? Who taught 
you to pick out just the right sort of 
wife, I’d like to know ?” 

“She did!” Maxwell replied delight 
edly. 


continued, “you’re 


HEY got into the “democrat” and 

started out at a smart trot, but 
when they came to the road which 
turned toward ‘Thunder Cliff, Mrs. 
Burke drove straight across the green. 

“Why, where are you going, Mrs. 
Burke?” Maxwell exclaimed. 

“Well, I thought that maybe Mrs. 
Betty would like to get a sight of the 
town before we went home.” 

When they came to the rectory and 
turned into the yard, the wonderful 
transformation dawned on Maxwell. 

“My gracious, what a change! It’s 
perfectly marvelous,” he exclaimed. 
“Why Mrs. Burke, I believe 
brought us here to live!” 

“Right you are, my friend. This is 
where you belong.” 

“Well, 


you've 


beat the 


you certainly do 
Dutch. Who is responsible for all this, 
I'd like to know? But of course it’s 
you.” 


“Well, I had a hand in it, but so did 
the whole parish. Now walk right in and 
make yourselves at home.” 

Mrs. Burke enjoyed to the full Max- 
well’s surprise and delight, as he and 
Mrs. Betty explored the house like a 
couple of enthusiastic children. 

“Now you get fixed up,” she directed, 
“while I get supper ready, and I'll stay 
just this time, if you'll let me, and then 
if you can stand it, perhaps you'll ask 
me again.” 

Soon they sat down to a little table 
covered with spotless linen and a pretty 
set of white china with gold bands. 
Maxwell did not say much; he was still 
too surprised and delighted. 

The broiled chickens and the browned 
potato balls were placed before Max 
well, who faced Mrs, Betty—Hepsey sit- 
ting between them. 
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“Now this is what I call rich.” Max- 
well exclaimed as he carved. “I hadn't 
the slightest suspicion that we were to 
come here and find all these luxuries.” 

“However did the house get fur- 
nished ?” chimed in Mrs. Betty. 

“Oh well,” Mrs. Burke replied, “I 
always believe that two young married 
people should start out by themselves, 
you know; and then if they get into a 
family row it wont scandalize the parish. 
The only new thing about the furnish- 
ings is paint and varnish. I drove 

‘around and held up the parish, and 
made them stand and deliver the goods, 
and Jonathan Jackson and I touched it 
up a little; that’s all.” 

“We ought to acknowledge each gift 


personally,” Maxwell said. ‘*You must 
tell us who’s given what.” 

“Oh, no you wont. When I took 
these things away from their owners 


by force, I acknowledged them in the 
politest way possible, so as to save you 
the trouble. You’re not supposed to 
know where a thing came from.” 

“But there must have been a lot of 
money spent on the rectory to get it into 
shape.” Maxwell asserted. “Where did 
it all come from?” 

Mrs. Burke grinned with amusement. 

“Why, can’t you guess? Of course it 
that merry-hearted, generous old 
Senior Warden of yours. Who else could 
it be? If there is anything you need, just 
let us know.” 

“But the house seems to be very com- 
pletely furnished as it is.” 

“No, not yet. If you look 
you'll see lots of things that aren’t here. 

Mrs. Betty quite raved over the salad, 
made of lettuce, oranges, walnuts and a 
mayonnaise dressing. Then there came 
ice cream and chocolate sauce, followed 
by black coffee. 

“This is quite too much, Mrs. Burke. 
You must be a superb cook. I am horri- 
bly afraid you'll have spoiled Donald, 
so that my cooking will seem very tame 
to him,” Mrs. Betty remarked. 

“Well, mind, Mrs. Betty. If 
worst comes to worst there are 
pans of soda biscuit secreted around the 
premises somewhere; so don’t be dis- 
couraged. There are lots of things you 
can do with a soda biscuit, if you know 


Was 


around 


” 


never 
seven 
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how. Now we'll just clear the table, and 
wash the dishes, and put things away.” 

When about nine o’clock she 
to go, Maxwell took both Hepsey’s 
hands in his and said quietly: 

“Mrs. Burke, I’m more indebted to 
you than I can possibly say, for all you 
have done for us. I wish I knew how to 
thank you properly, but I don’t.” 

“Oh, never mind that,’ Mrs. Burke 
replied, a mist gathering in her eves, 
“it’s been lots of fun, and if you're 
satisfied I’m more than pleased.” ‘Then, 
putting her arm around Mrs. Betty’s 
waist, she continued : : 

“Remember that we’re not payin’ this 
nice little wife of yours to do parish 
work, and if people interfere with her 
you just tell ’em to go to Thunder Cliff. 
Good-by.” 

She was turning away when suddenly 
she stopped, an expression of horror on 
her face: 

“My! think of that now! This was a 
bride’s dinner-party, and I put yellow 
flowers on the table, instead of white! 
What'd city folks say to that!” 


arose 


CHAPTER X 


VirGinia’s HicH Horse 


| —_||RS. Betty soon succeeded in 
M | winning a place for herself in 
|| the hearts of her parishioners, 
——— and those who called to look 
over her “clothes,” and see if she was 
going to “put on airs” as a city woman, 
called again because they really liked 
her. She returned the calls with equal 
interest, and soon had her part of the 
parish organization well in hand. 

Maxwell’s choice was, in fact, heartily 
approved—except by Virginia Bascom 
and the Senior Warden. The former 
took the opportunity to leave cards on 
an afternoon when all Durford was 
busily welcoming Betty at a tea; and 
was ‘not at home” when Betty duly re- 
turned the call. Virginia was ‘also care 
ful not to “see” either Betty or her hus- 
band if, by any chance, they passed her 
when in town. 

Of all of which manoeuvres Betty 
and Donald remained apparently sub- 
limely unconscious. . 
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As a means of making some return 
for the good-hearted generosity and 
hospitality of the inhabitants, represent- 
ed by the furniture at the rectory and 
many tea-parties under various root- 
trees, Mrs. Maxwell persuaded her hus 
band that they should give a_ parish 
party. 

So invitations issued broadcast, 
and Mrs. Burke was asked to scan the 
lists, lest anyone be omitted. China suf 
ficient for the supple- 
mented by Hepsey Burke and Jonathan 
Jackson, and Nickey laid his invalu- 
able services under contribution to fetch 
and carry—organizing a corps of 
helpers. 

‘The whole adult village—at least the 
feminine portion of it—young and old, 
presented themselves at the — party, 
dressed in their best bibs and tuckers, 
amusing themselves outdoors at various 
improvised games, under the genial gen- 
eralship of their host ; and regaling them- 
selves within at the tea-tables presided 
over by Mrs. Betty, whose pride it was 
to have prepared with her own hands,— 
issisted by the indefatigable Hepsey— 
all the cakes and and other 
confections provided for the occasion. 
Ihe whole party was one whole-hearted, 
simply convivial gathering—with but a 
single note to mar it; and who knows 
whether the rector, and_ still 
rector’s wife, would have noticed it, but 
for Hepsey Burke’s subsequent “boiling 
over 2” 

When the 


were 


occasion Was 


preserves 


less the 


games and feast were at 
full swing, Virginia Bascom’s loud- 
voiced automobile drove up, and the 
door-bell pealed. ‘The guests ceased chat- 
tering and the little maid. hired for the 
occasion, hurried from the tea-cups to 
answer the haughty summons. Through 
the silence in the tea-room, produced by 
the overpowering clatter of the bell, 
the voice of the little maid.—quite too 
familiar for the proper formality of the 
occasion, in Virginia’s opinion, — was 
heard to pipe out cheerily: 

“Come right in, Miss Virginia; the 
folks has eat most all the victuais—but 
I guess Mrs. Maxwell ’Il find ve some.” 

“Please announce ‘Miss Virginia Bas- 
com,’”’ droned the lady, ignoring the 
untoward levity of the now cowering 
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maid, and followed her to the door of 
the room full of where she 
paused impressively. 

“NIrs. Bascom,” called the confused 
maid, through the solemn silence, as all 
eves turned towards the door, “here’s,— 
this is—I mean Miss Virginia says Miss 
Virginia Maxwell—” After which con 
fusing and somewhat embarrassing an 
neuncement the maid summarily fled to 
the kitchen, and left Virginia to her own 
devices. 


guests, 


forward, and 
smiled a 


ETLY at 
quite ignoring the 
pleasant welcome. 

“Miss Bascom, it is very nice to know 
you at last. We have been so unlucky, 
have we not?” 

Virginia advanced rustling, and gave 
Betty a frigid finger-tip., held shoulder 
high, and cast a collective stare at 
hostess and guests through her lorgnette, 
bowing to Maxwell and ignoring his 
proffered hand-shake. 

There was an 
once even 
at a loss for the necessary tactics. 

A hearty voice soon filled the empty 
spaces: “Hello there, Ginty; I alwavs 
did say those auto’s was a poor imitation 
of a street-car; when they get balky 
and leave you sticking in the road-side 
and make you behind-time, you can’t so 
much as get your fare back and walk. 
None but royalty, duchesses. and the 
four-hundred can afford to risk losing 
their cup o’ tea in them things.” 

There was a general laugh at Hepsey’s 
sally, and conversation again resumed 
its busy buzzing, and Virginia 
obliged to realize that her entry had been 
something of a frost. 

She spent some minutes drawing off 
her gloves, sipped twice at a cup of tea, 
and nibbled once at a cake; spent sev- 
eral more minutes getting her hands 
back into her gloves, fixed a good-by 
smile on her face, murmured some un- 
intelligible words to her hostess, and 
departed, annoyed to realize that the 
engine of the awaiting car—kept run 
ing to emphasize her comet-like passage 
through so mixed an assembly—had be- 
come quite inaudible to the company. 

“Such an insult!’ stormed the lady, 


came 
Crror., 


once 


kor 
Was 


awkward pause. 


Betty-the-sel f possessed 


Was 
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as she returned home in high 
“IT might have been a nobody. the way 
they treated me. Dad shall hear of this; 
and I'll see that he puts them where 
they belong. ‘The impudence! And after 
his t-treating me s-s-so!” she wept with 
chagrin. and malice that betokened no 
good to the rector and his little wife. 
Even so, it is doubtful if the host and 
hostess would have permitted themselves 
to notice the supercilious rudeness of the 
leader of Durford “Society,” had Hep- 
sev been able to curb her indignation. 
As she and Betty and the little maid, 
assisted by Donald and Nickey and his 
helpers, were clearing up the fragments 
that remained of the entertainment. 
Hepsev broke forth: 
“If I don’t set that 
down in her place where she belongs 
before I’ve done, I’ve missed my guess: 
‘Please announce Miss Virginia Bas- 
com.” indeed! If that isn’t sauce, I’m the 


dudgeon. 


young woman 


Loose. 

“Oh never mind, Mrs. Burke,’ 
soothed Betty in a low voice; “she'll 
soon realize that we’re doing things in 
old country style, and haven't 
brought any city ways with us to Dur- 
ford. I dare say she thought—” 

“Thought nothin’!” replied the exas- 
perated Hepsey, “I'll thought her, with 
her high looks and her proud stomach, 
as the psalmist says. I'd like—oh, would- 
n't I just like to send up a nice little 
basket of these left-over victuals to 
Ginty, ‘with Mrs. Maxwell’s regards.’ ” 

She laughed heartily, but Betty was 
determined not to let herself dwell on 
anything so trivial, and soon, by way of 
changing the subject, she was putting 
Nickey up to the idea of forming a boy 
as she added, could 
with a thoroughly 
both useful and 


’ 


cood 


scout corps, which, 
present the village 
versatile organization, 
ornamental. 

“Gee.” remarsed Nickey, who quickly 
saw himself capiaining a body of likely 
“that'd be lively 
When start 


voung blades, some 
eorpse, believe me. 
in. Mrs. Maxwell ?” 
“You must ask Mr. Maxwell all about 
that. Nickey,” she laughed. 
“But not now,” interposed his mother. 


can we 


‘You come along with me this minute, 
and let Mr. Maxwell have a bit of 
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peace: I know how he just loves these 

teas. Good night, all!” she called as she 

departed with her son under her wing. 
“Donald! Wasn’t it all fun—and 


weren't they all splendid?” Betty 
clowed. 
“More fun than a barrel of Bas- 


coms—monkeys, I mean.” he corrected 
himself, laughing at Betty’s shocked 
expression. 


CHAPTER XI 


HOUSE-CLEANING AND BACHELOROOD 


7. |} PART from Mrs. Burke. there 
| was no one in the town who 
so completely surrendered to 
————— Mrs. Maxwell’s charms as 
Jonathan Jackson, the Junior Warden. 
Betty had penetration enough to see, 
beneath the man’s rough exterior, all 
that was fine and lovable. and she 
treated him with a jolly, friendly man- 
ner that warmed his heart. 

One day she and Mrs. Burke went 
over to call on Jonathan, and found him 
sitting in the woodshed on a tub turned 
bottom upwards, looking very forlorn 
and disconsolate. 

“What is the matter, Jonathan? You 
look as if you had committed the un- 
pardonable sin,’ Hepsey greeted him. 

“No, it aint me,” Jonathan replied ; 
“it’s Mary McGuire that’s the con- 
founded sinner this time.” 

“Well, what’s Mary been up to now?” 

“Mary McGuire’s got one of her at 
tacks of house-cleanin’ on, and I tell you 
it’s a bad one. Drat the nuisance.” 

“Why Jonathan! Don't swear 
that.” 

“Well, I be hanged if I can stand this 
sort of thing much longer. Mary, she’s 
the deuce and all, when she once gets 
started house-cleanin’.” 

“Oh dear,” Mrs. Betty sympathized 
“Tt’s a bother, isn’t it? But it 
take so long, and it will soon be over, 
wont it ?” 

“Well, I don’t know as to that,” r 
plied Jonathan disconsolately. “Mar 
McGuire seems to think that the whol 
house must be turned wrong side out 


like 


doesn t 


and every bit of furniture I’ve got 
posited in the front yard. Now, Mr- 
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Betty, you just look over there once. 
There’s yards and yards of clothes-line 
covered with carpets and rugs and cur- 
tains I’ve been ordered to clean. It’s 
somethin’ beyond words. The whole 
place looks as if there was goin’ to be 
an auction, or a rummage sale, or as if 
we had moved out ‘cause the house was 
afire. Then she falls to with tubs of 
boilin’ hot soap-suds, until it fills your 
lungs, and drips off the ends of your 
nose and your fingers. and smells like 
goodness knows what.” 

“Jonathan!” Hepsey reproved. 

“Are you exaggerating just the least 
bit?” echoed Betty. 

“No ma’am, I’m not. Words can’t be- 
vin to tell the tale when Mary gets the 
fever on. I thought I noticed symptoms 
of house cleanin’ last week. Mary was 
evein’ things round the house, and giv 
in’ me less and less to eat, and lookin’ 
it me with that cold-storage stare of 
ers that means death or house-clean- 
Rar 

“But, Mr. Jackson.” 
“your house has to be 
times, you know.” 

“Sure thing,’ Jonathan replied. ‘But 
[ don’t see any dirt anywheres.” 

“That’s because you are a man,” 
Hepsey retorted. “Men never see dirt 
until they have to take a shovel to it.” 

Jonathan sighed hopelessly. “What's 
the use of bein’ a widower,” he con- 
tinued, “if you can’t even have your own 
way in your own house, I’d just like to 
know. I have to eat odds and ends of 
cold victuals out here in the woodshed, 
or anywhere Mary MeGuire happens to 
drop em.” : 

“That’s tough luck, Mr. Jackson. You 
just come over to dinner with Donald 
and me and have a square meal.” 

“Td like to awful well, Mrs. Mavx- 
well, but I dasn’t: if I didn’t camp out 
and eat her cold victuals she’s laid out 
for me, it’d spoil the pleasure of house- 
cleanin’ for her. "Taint as though it was 
done with when she’s finished, neither. 
After it’s all over. and things are set to 
rights, they’re all wrong. Some shacles 
wont roll up. Some wont roll down; 
why, I’ve undressed in the dark before 
now, since one of ’em suddenly started 
rollin’ up on me before I'd got into bed, 


Betty pleaded, 
cleaned some 
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and scared the wits out of me. She'll 
be askin’ me to let her give the furnace 
a sponge bath next. I believe she’d use 
tooth-powder on the inside of a boiled 


egg. if she only knew how. This house- 
cleanin’ racket is all dum nonsense, 
anyhow.” 

“Why Jonathan! Don’t swear like 
that,” Betty exclaimed, laughing: “Mr. 


Maxwell’s coming.” 

“T said d-w-m, Mrs. Betty; I never 
say nothin’ worse than that—’cept when 
I lose my temper.”’ he added, safely, ex- 
amining first the hone and then the edge 
of the scythe, as if intending to sharpen 
is 


EK PSEY had gone into the house to 
herself the thorough- 
ness of Mary MeGuire’s operations ; 
Betty thought the opportunity favor- 
able for certain counsels. 

“The trouble with 
shouldn't be living alone, like this. 
Jonathan. You have all the disadvan- 
tages of a house. and none of the 
pleasures of a home.” 

“Ves,” he responded, yawning, “it’s 
true enough; but I aint a chicken no 
more, Mrs. Betty, and I’ve ’most forgot 
how to do a bit of courtin’. What with 
cleanin’ up, and puttin’ on your Sunday 
clothes. and goin’ to the barber’s, and 
gettin’ a good ready, it’s a considerable 
effort for an old man like me.” 

“People don't your 
clothes ; they want to sce you. If you feel 
obliged to, you can send your Sunday 
clothes around some day and let her look 
at them once for all. Keeping young is 
largely a matter of looking after your 
digestion and getting plenty of sleep. 
It’s all foolishness for you to talk about 
growing old. Why. vou are in the prime 
of life.” 

“Hm! Yes. And why don’t you tell 
me that I look real handsome. and that 
the girls are all crazy for me. You're 
an awful jollier, Mrs. Betty. though I'll 
admit that a little jollyin’ does me a 
powerful lot of good now and then. I 
sometimes like to believe things I know 
to a certainty aint true, if they make 
me feel good.” 

For a moment Betty kept silent, gaz- 
ing into the kindly face, and then the 


inspect for 


you is you 


want to see 
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instinct of match-making asserted itself 
too strongly to be resisted. 

“There’s no sense in your being a 
lonesome widower. Why don’t you get 
married? I mean it.” 

For a moment Jonathan 
astounded at the audacity of the serious 
suggestion to reply; but when he recov- 
ered his breath he exclaimed: 

“Well, I swan to man! What will you 
ask me to be doin’ next?” 

“Oh, I mean it. all right,” persisted 
Mrs. Betty. “Here yvou’ve got a_ nice 
home for a wife, and I tell you you 
need the happiness of a real home. You 
will live a whole lot longer if you have 
somebody to love and look after; and 
if you want to know what you will be 
asking me to do next, I will wager a 
box of candy it will be to come to your 


was too 


wedding.” 

“Make it cigars, Mrs. Betty; I’m not 
Maybe you’re up to 
tellin’ me who'll have me. I haven't 
noticed any females makin’ advances 
towards me in some time now. The only 
woman I see every day is Mary McGuire, 
and she’d make a pan-cake griddle have 
the blues if she looked at it.” 

Mrs. Betty grasped her elbow with 
one hand, and putting the first finger 
of the other hand along the side of her 
little nose, whispered : 

“What’s the matter 
Surke ?” 


much on candy. 


Mrs. 


with 


J INATHAN deliberately pulled a 
hair from his smail remaining crop 
and cut it with the scythe, as if he had 
not heard Betty’s impertinent suggestion. 
But finally he replied: 

“There’s nothin’ the matter with Mrs. 


Burke that I know of; but that’s no 
reason why she should be wantin’ to 
marry me.” 


“She thinks a great deal of you; I 
know a 

“How do you know she does?” 

“Well, I heard her say something very 
nice about vou yesterday.” 

“Hm! Did you? What was it?” 
that you were the most- 
the most economical man she ever met.” 

“Sure she didn’t say I was tighter 
than the bark on a tree? I aint 
buyin’ no weddin’ ring on the strength 


? 
she does. 


“She said 


cuess | 
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of that. Now, Mrs. Betty, you just try 
again. I guess you're fooling me!” 

“Oh no, really I’m not. I never 
more serious in my life. I mean just 
what I say. I know Mrs. Burke really 
thinks a verv great deal of you. and if 
you like her, you ought to propose to her. 
Every moment a man remains single is 


Was 


an outrageous waste of time.” 
Jonathan grinned as he retorted: 
“Well, no man would waste any 
if all the girls were like you. They'd all 
be comin’ early to avoid the rush. Is 
Mrs. Burke emplovin’ your services as 
a matrimonial agent? Maybe you wont 
mind tellin’ me what vou’re to get if 
the deal pulls off. Is there a rake-off any- 


’ 


time 


wheres ?” 

Betty laughed, and Jonathan 
silent for a while, squinting at the 
scythe-edge, first from one angle. then 
from another, and tentatively raising the 
hone as if to start sharpening. 

“Well, Mrs. Betty.” he said presently, 
“seein? I can't possibly marry you. | 
don’t mind tellin’ you that I think the 
next best thing would be to marry 
Hepsey Burke. She’s been a mighty good 
friend and neighbor ever since my wife 
died; but she wouldn’t look at the likes 
of me. *I'wouldn’t be the least 
proposin’ to her.” 

“How do you know it wouldn’t? You 
are not afraid of proposing, are you?’ 

“No, of course not; but I can’t run 
over and propose, as I would ask her 
to lend me some clothesline. ‘That'd lx 
too sudden; and courtin’ takes a lot of 
time and trouble. I guess I ‘most fory 
how by this time; and then, to tell vou 
the truth, I always was a bit shy. It too! 
me near onto five years to work myself 
up to the stickin’ point when I proposed 
to my first wife.” 

“Well, now that’s easy enough; Mrs 
Burke usually sits on the side porc! 
after supper with her knitting. Why 
don’t you drop over occasionally, and 
approach the matter gradually. 
wouldn’t take long to work up to tl 
point.” 

“But how shall I begin? I guess you 
have to give me lessons.” 


was 


use ol 


“Oh, make her think you are vers 
lonely. Pity is akin to love. you know 
“But she knows well enovgh | 
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mighty lonely at times. That wont do.” 

“Then make her think that you are a 
regular dare-devil, and are going to the 
bad. Maybe she’ll marry you to save 
you.” 
~ “Me, goin’ to the bad at my age, and 
the Junior Warden of the church, too. 
What are you thinkin’ of ?” 

“It is never too late to mend, you 
know. You might try being a little frisky, 
and see what happens.” 

“Oh, [ know what would happen all 
right. She’d be over here in two jerks 
of a lamb’s tail, and read the riot act. 
and scare me out of a year’s growth. 
Hepsey’s not a little thing to be playin’ 
with.” 

“Well, you just make a start. Any- 
thing to make a start, and the rest will 
come easy.” 

“My, how the neighbors’d talk!” 

“Falk is cheap; and besides, in a quiet 
place like this it’s a positive duty to 
afford your neighbors some diversion ; 
you ought to be thankful. You'll be- 
come a public benefactor. Now will you 
go ahead ?” 

“Mrs. Betty, worry’s bad for the 
nerves, and’s apt to produce insomny 
and neurastheny. But I'll think it over— 
yes, T will—I°ll think it over.” 

Whereupon he suddenly began to 
whet his scythe with such vim as posi- 
tively startled Betty. 


CHAPTER XII 
THe Circus 


]H_ yes.” Hepsey remarked one 
day to Mrs. Betty, when the 
subject of conversation had 
turned to Mrs. Burke’s son 
and heir, ‘‘Nickey means to be a good 
boy, but he’s as restless as a_ kitten 
on a hot Johnny-cake. He isn’t a bit 
vicious, but he do run his heels down 
at the corners, and he’s awful wearin’ 
on his pants-bottoms and keeps me 
patchin’ and mendin’ most of the time 
—‘contributing to the end in view,’ as 
Abraham Lincoln said. But, woman-like, 
I guess he finds the warmest spot in my 
heart when I’m doin’ some sort of re- 
pairin’ om him or his clothes. It would 
be easier if his intentions wasn’t so good, 





‘cause IT could spank him with a clear 
conscience if he was vicious. But after 
all, Nickey seems to have a winnin’ way 
about him. He knows every farmer 
within three miles; he'll stop any team 
he meets, climb into the wagon scat, take 
the reins, and enjoy himself to his heart's 
content. All the men seem to like him 
and give in to him; more’s the pity! 
And he seems to just naturally lead the 
other kids in their games and mischief.” 

“Oh well, | wouldn’t give a cent for 
a boy who didn’t get into mischief some- 
times.” consoled Mrs. Betty. 

At which valuation Nickey was then 
in process of putting himself and_ his 
voung friends at a premium. For, about 
this time, in their efforts to amuse them- 
selves, Nickey and some of his friends 
constructed a circus ring back of the 
barn. After organizing a stock company 
and conducting several rehearsals, the 
rest of the boys in the neighborhood 
were invited to form an audience, and 
take seats which had been reserved for 
them without extra charge on an ad- 
joining lumber pile. Besides the regular 
artists there were a number of specialists 
or “freaks,” who added much to the in- 
terest and excitement of the show. 

For example, Sam Cooley, attired in 
one of Mrs. Burke’s discarded under- 
skirts, filched from the rag-bag, with 
some dried cornstalk gummed on_ his 
face, impersonated the famous Bearded 
Lady From Hoboken. 

Billy Burns, wearing a very hot and 
stuffy pillow buttoned under his coat 
and thrust down into his trousers, repre- 
sented the world-renowned Fat Man 
from Spoonville. His was rather a difh- 
cult role to fill gracefully, because the 
squashy pillow would persist in bulging 
out between his trousers and his coat in 
a most indecent manner ; and it kept him 
busy most of the time tucking it in. 

Dimple Perkins took the part of the 
Snake Charmer from Brooklyn, and at 
intervals wrestled fearlessly with a short 
piece of garden hose which was labeled 
on the bills as an “Anna Condy.” This 
he wound around his neck in the most 
reckless manner possible; it was quite 
enough to make one’s blood run cold to 
watch him. 

The King of the Cannibal Islands was 
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draped in a buffalo robe, with a gilt 
paper crown adorning his head, and a 
very suggestive mutton-bone in his hand. 

Poor litthe Herman Amdursky was 
selected for the Living Skeleton, because 
of the spindle-like character of his 
nethermost limbs. He had to remove his 
trousers and his coat, and submit to 
having his ribs wound with yards of torn 
sheeting, in order that what little flesh 
he had might be compressed to the 
smallest possible compass. The result 
was astonishingly satisfactory. 

The Wild Man from Borneo wore his 


clothes wrong side out, as it is well 
known wild men from Borneo always 
do; and he ate grass with avidity. Wry- 


mouthed and squint-eved. he was the in- 
carnation of the cubist ideal. 

HEN all this splendid array of 

talent issued from the dressing- 
room and marched triumphantly around 
the ring, it was indeed a proud moment 
in the annals of Durford, and the ap- 
plause from the lumber pile could be 
heard at least two blocks. 

After the procession, the entertain- 
ment proper consisted of some high and 
lofty tumbling, the various “turns” of 
the respective stars, and then, last of all, 
as a grand finale, Charley, the old raw- 
boned farm horse who had been retired 
on a pension for at least a year, was led 
triumphantly into the ring, with Nickey 
Burke standing on his back! 

Charley, whose melancholy aspect was 
a trifle more abject than usual, and steps 
more halting, meekly followed the pro- 
cession of actors around the ring, led by 
Dimple, the Snake Charmer. Nickey’s 
entrée created a most profound sensation, 
and greeted with tumultuous ap- 
plause—a tribute both to his equestrian 
feat and to his costume. 

Nickey had once attended a circus at 
which he had been greatly impressed by 
the artistic decorations on the skin of a 
tattooed man, and by the skill of the 
bareback rider had turned somer- 
saults while the horse was in motion. It 
occurred to him that perhaps he might 
present somewhat of both these attrac- 
tions, in one character. 

Maxwell had innocently stimulated 
this taste by lending him a book illus- 


Was 


who 
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trated with lurid color-plates of Indians 
in full war paint, according to tribe. 

So Nickey removed his clothes, attired 
himself in abbreviated red swimming 
trunks, and submitted to the artistic 
efforts of Dimple, who painted most in- 
tricate, elaborate, and beautiful designs 
on Nickey’s person, with a thick solution 
of indigo purloined from the laundry. 

Nickey’s breast was adorned with a 
picture of a ship under full sail. On his 
back was a large heart pierced with two 
arrows. A vine of full blown 
twined around each arm, while his legs 
were powdered with stars, periods, 
dashes, and exclamation points in rich 
profusion. A triangle was painted on 
each cheek, and dabs of indigo were 
added to the end of his nose and to the 
lobe of each ear by way of finishing 
touches. 


roses 


S Nickey entered the ring, after one 
moment of breathless astonishment. 
the entire crowd arose as one man and 
cheered itself hoarse, in a frenzy of 
frantic delight. Now whether Charley 
was enthused by the applause, or 
whether the situation reminded him of 
some festive horseplay of his youth, one 
cannot tell. At any rate, what little life 
was left in Charley’s blood asserted it- 
self. Quickly jerking the rope of the 
halter from the astonished hand of 
Dimple Perkins, Charley turned briskly 
round, and trotted out of the yard and 
into the road, while Nickey, who had 
found himself suddenly astride Charley’s 
back, made frantic efforts to stop him. 
As Charley emerged from the gate, 
the freaks, the regular artists, the gym- 
nasts, and the entire audience followed, 
trailing along behind the mounted tat- 
tooed man, and shouting themselves 
hoarse with encouragement or derision. 
As Charley rose to the occasion and 
quickened his pace, the heat of the sun, 
the violent exercise of riding bareback, 
and the nervous excitement produced by 
the horror of the situation, threw Nickey 
into a profuse sweat. The bluing began 
to run. The decorations on his forehead 
trickled down into his eyes; and as he 
tried to rub off the moisture with the 
back of his hand the indigo was smeared 
liberally over his face. His personal 
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identity was hopelessly obscured in the 
indigo smudge; and the most vivid 
imagination could not conjecture what 
had happened to the boy. It was by no 
means an easy feat to retain his seat on 
Charley’s back ; it would have been still 
more difficult to dismount, at his steed’s 
brisk pace; and Nickey was most pain- 
fully conscious of his attire, as Charley 
turned up the road which led straight 
to the village. At each corner the pro- 
cession was reinforced by a number of 
village boys who added their quota to 
the general uproar and varied the 
monotony of the proceeding by occasion- 
ally throwing a tin can at the rider on 
the white horse. When Charley passed 
the rectory, and the green, and turned 
into Church Street, Nickey felt that he 
had struck rock bottom of shameful 
humiliation. 


QR many years it had been Charley’s 

habit to take Mrs. Burke down to 
church on Wednesday afternoons for the 
five o'clock service. ‘The old habit as- 
serted itself: to the church he went, at- 
tended at a respectful distance by the 
Bearded Lady, the Fat Man, the Snake 
Charmer, the King of the Cannibal 
Islands, the Living Skeleton, and the 
Wild man from Borneo, to say nothing 
of a large and effective chorus of roar- 
ing villagers bringing up the rear. 

Mrs. Burke, poor woman, was quite 
unconscious of what awaited her, as she 
emerged from the service with the rest 
of the congregation. It was an amazed 
parent that caught sight of her son and 
heir scrambling off the back of his steed 
onto the horse-block in front of the 
church, clad in short swimming trunks 
and much bluing. The freaks, the regu- 
lar artists, the gymnasts, and the circus 
audience generally shrieked and howled 
and fought each other, in frantic effort 
to succeed to Nickey’s place on Charley’s 
back — for Charley now stood undis- 
mayed and immovable, with a gentle, 
pious look in his soft old eyes. 

For one instant, Mrs. Burke and her 
friends stood paralyzed with horror; 
and then like the good mothers in Israel 
that they were, each jumped to the res- 
cue of her own particular darling—that 
is, as soon as she could identify him. 
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Consternation reigned supreme. Mrs. 
Cooley caught the Bearded Lady by the 
arm and shook him fiercely, just as he 
was about to land an uppercut on the 
jaw of the King of the Cannibal Islands. 
Mrs. Burns found her offspring, the Fat 
Man, lying dispossessed on his back in 
the gutter while Sime Wilkins. the Man 
Who Ate Glass, sat comfortably on his 
stomach. Sime immediately apologized 
to Mrs. Burns and disappeared. Next, 
Mrs. Perkins took the Snake Charmer by 
his collar, and rapped him soundly with 
the piece of garden hose which she cap- 
tured as he was using it to chastise the 
predatory Wild) Man from 
Other members of the company received 
equally unlooked-for censure of their 
dramatic efforts. 

Nickey, meantime, had fled to the 
pump behind the church, where he made 
his ablutions as best he could; then, 
seeing the vestry room door ajar, he. in 
his extremity, bolted for the quiet seclu- 
sion of the sanctuary. 

To his surprise and horror he found 
Maxwell seated at a table looking over 
the parish records: and when Nickey 
appeared, still rather blue, attired in 
short red trunks, otherwise unadorned, 
Donald gazed at him in mute astonish- 
ment. For one moment there was silence 
as they eved each other; and then Max- 
well burst into roars of uncontrollable 
laughter, which were not quite subdued 
as Nickey gave a rather incoherent ac- 
count of the misfortune which had 
brought him to such a predicament. 

“So you were the Tattooed Man, were 
you! Well, I suppose you know that it’s 
not generally customary to appear in 
church in red tights ; but as you couldn’t 
help it, I shall have to see what can be 
done for you, to get you home clothed 
and in your right mind. I'll tell you! 
You can put on one of the choir boys 
cassocks, and skip home the back way. 
If anybody stops you tell them you were 
practising for the choir, and it will be 
all right. But really, Nickey, if I were 
in your place, the next time I posed as a 
mounted Tattooed Man, I'd be careful 
to choose some old quadruped that 
couldn’t run away with you!” 

“Then you aren’t mad at me! 

“Certainly not. I'll leave that to my 


Jorneo. 
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betters! You just get home as fast as you 
can.” 

“Gee! but vou’re white all right.” 

After being properly vested in a cas- 
sock two sizes too large for him, Nickey 
started on a dead run for home. and, 
having reached the barn. dressed him- 
self in his customary attire. When he 
appeared at supper Mrs. Burke did not 
say anything; but after the dishes were 
washed she took him apart and listened 
to his version of the affair. 

“Nicholas Burke.” she said, “if this 
thing occurs again I shall punish you in 
a way you wont like.” 

“Well, I’m awfully sorry,” — said 
Nickey, “but it didn’t seem to feaze Mr. 
Maxwell a little bit. He just sat and 
roared as if he’d split his sides, I guess 
I aint goin’ to be put out of the church 
just yet, anyway.” 

Mrs. Burke looked a bit annoyed. 

“Never mind about Mr. Maxwell. You 
wont laugh if anything like this occurs 
again, I can tell you,” she replied. 

“Now, Ma,” soothed Nickey, “don't 
you worry about it occurrin’ again. You 
don’t suppose I did it on purpose, do 
you? Gosh no! I wouldn’t onto 
Charley’s back again, with my clothes 
off, any more than I’d sit on a hornet’s 
nest. How’d you like to ride through the 
town with nothin’ on but your swimmin’ 
trunks and drippin’ with bluin’ water, 
I'd like to know ?” 

Mrs. Burke did not care to prolong 
the interview any further, so she said in 
her severest tones: 

“Nicholas Burke, you go to bed in- 
stantly. I’ve heard enough of you and 
seen enough of you, for one day.” 

Nic key went. 


get 


CHAPTER All 


On THe Sipe Porcu 


| WN the evening, after his work 
| ] || was done, a day or two after 
|| || his talk with Mrs. Maxwell. 
c——— Jonathan went into the house 


and took a long look at himself in the 
glass, with the satisfactory conclusion 
that he didn’t look so old after all. Why 
shouldn’t he take Mrs. Betty’s advice 
and marry? To be sure, there was no fool 
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like an old fool, but no man could be 
called a fool who was discriminating 
enough, and resourceful enough, to win 
the hand of Hepsey Burke. ‘To his cer- 
tain knowledge she had had plenty of 
eligible suitors since her husband's death. 
She was the acknowledged past-master 
of doughnuts; and her pickled cucum- 
bers done in salad oil were dreams of 
delight. What more could a man want? 

So he found that the question was 
deciding itself apparently without any 
volition whatever on his part. His fate 
was sealed; he had lost his heart and his 
appetite to his neighbor. Having come 
to this conclusion, it was wonderful how 
the thought excited him. He took a bath 
and changed his clothes, and then pro- 
ceeded to town and bought himself a 
white neck-tie, and a searf-pin that cost 
seventy-five cents. He was going to do 
the thing in the proper way if he did it 
at all. 

After supper he mustered 
courage to present himself at the side 
porch where Mrs. Burke was knitting 
on a scarlet sweater for Nickey. 

“(ood evenin’, Hepsey,” he 
“Tt seems to me as if we might have 
rain before long if the wind don't 
change.” 

“Shouldn’t be surprised, Jonathan. 
One—two—three—four—” Mrs. Burke 
replied, her attention divided between 
her visitor and her sweater. “Got your 
hay all in?” 

“Ves, most of it. "I wont be long be- 
fore the long fall evenin’s will be comin’ 
on, and I kinder dread ’em. They're 
awful lonesome, Hepsey.” 

“Purl two, knit two, an inch and a 
half—” Mrs. Burke muttered to herself 
as she read the printed directions which 
lay in her lap, and then she added en 
couragingly: 

“So you get lonesome, do you, Jona 
than, durin’ the long evenin’s, when it 
gets dark early.” 

“Oh, awful lonesome,” Jonathan re- 
sponded. “Don’t you ever get lonesome 
yourself, Hepsey ?” 

“T can’t say as it kept me awake 
nights. ’Tisn’t bein’ alone that. makes 
you lonesome. The most awful lonesome 
ness in the world is bein’ in a crowd 
that’s not your kind.” 


sufficient 


began. 
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“That’s so, Hepsey. But two isn’t a 
crowd. Don't you think you'd like to 


get married, if you had a right good 
chance, now ?” 


KX PSEY gave her visitor a quick, 
sharp glance, and inquired: 

“What would you consider a_ right 
good chance, Jonathan ?” 

“Oh, suppose that some respectable 
widower with a tidy sum in the bank 
should ask you to marry him; what 
would vou say, Hepsey ?” 

“Can't say until I'd seen the widower, 
to sav nothin’? of the bank book—one, 
two, three, four, five, six—” 

Jonathan felt that the crisis was now 
approaching ; so, moving his chair a lit- 
tle nearer, he resumed excitedly: 

“You've seen him, Hepsey: you've 
seen him lots of times, and he don't live 
a thousand miles away neither.” 

“Hm! Must be he lives in) Martin’s 
Junction. Is he good lookin’, Jonathan ?” 

“Oh, fair to middlin’. That is—of 
course—I well—I—I should think he 
was; but tastes differ.” 

“Well, you know I’m right particular, 
Jonathan, Is he real smart and clever?” 

“T don’t know as—I ought to—to— 
say. Hepsev ; but I rather guess he knows 
cnough to go in when it rains.” 

“That’s good as far as it goes. The 
next time you see him, you tell him to 
call around and let me look him over. 
Maybe I could give him a job on the 
farm, even if I didn’t want to marry 
him.” 

“But he doesn’t want any job on the 
farm, Hepsey. He just wants you, that’s 
ae.” 

“How do you know he does? Did he 
ever tell you?” 

“Hepsey Burke, don’t you know who 
I'm alludin’ at? Haven't you ever sus- 
pected nothin’ ?” 

“Ves, I’ve suspected lots of things. 
Now there’s Jack Dempsey. I’ve sus- 
pected him waterin’ the milk for some 
time. Haven’t you ever suspected any- 
thin’ yourself, Jonathan ?” 

“Well, I guess I’m = suspectin’ that 
you're tryin’ to make a fool of me, all 
right.” 

“Oh no! Fools come ready-made, and 
there’s a glut in the market just now; 





seven—eight—nine—ten ; no use makin’ 
more until the supply’s exhausted. But 
what made you think you wanted to 
marry? This is so powerful sudden. Am 
I to understand that you’re just fadin’ 
and pinin’ away for love of me? You 
don’t look thin.” 

“Oh, we aint neither of us as young as 
we once was, Hepsey. Of course I can’t 
be expected to pine real hard.” 

“I’m afraid it’s not the real thing, 
Jonathan, unless you pine. Don’t it keep 
you awake nights. or take away your ap- 
petite, or make you want to play the 
banjo, or nothin’ 2?” 

“No, Hepsey; to tell you the plain 
truth. it don’t. But I feel awful lone- 
some, and I like vou a whole lot, and I 
—I love you as much as anyone, I 
cuess.”” 

“So you are in love are you, Jonathan. 
Phen let me give vou some good advice. 
When you're in love. don't believe all 
you think, or half you feel, or anything 
at all vou are perfectly sure of. It’s dan- 
verous business. But I am afraid that 
you're askin’ me because it makes you 
think that you are young and giddy, like 
the rest of the village boys, to be pro- 
posin’ to a shy young thing like me.” 

“No, Hepsev; you aren’t no- shy 
voung thing, and you haven’t been for 
nigh on forty years. | wouldn't be pro- 
posin’ to vou if you were.” 

“Jonathan, your manners need mend- 
in’ a whole lot. The idea of insinuatin’ 
that I am not a shy young thing. I’m 
ashamed of you. and I’m positive we 
could never get along together.” 

“But I can’t tell a lie about you, even 
if I do want to marry you. You don’t 
want to marry a liar, do you?” 

“Well, the fact is, Jonathan, polite 
lyin’s the real foundation of all good 
manners. What we'll ever do when we 
vet to heaven where we have to tell the 
truth whether we want to or not, I’m 
sure I don’t know. It'll be awful un- 
comfortable until we get used to it.” 

“The law says vou should tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothin’ but 
the truth,” persisted the literal wooer. 

“Now see here, Jonathan. Would you 
say that a dog’s tail was false and mis- 
leadin’ just because it isn’t the whole 


dog 2” 
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| HIS proposition was exceedingly 
fusing to Jonathan’s intelligence, 


con- 


but after careful consideration he felt 
obliged to say “No.” 
“Of course you wouldn't,” Mrs. 


Burke continued triumphantly, quickly 
following up her advantage. “You 
a dog’s tail couldn't be misleading, 
“cause the dog leads the tail, and not the 
tail the dog. Any fool could see that.” 

Jonathan felt that he had been tricked, 
although he could not see just how the 
thing had been accomplished ; so he be- 


see 


gan again: 

“Now Hepsey, we’re wanderin’ from 
the point, and you're just talkin’ to 
amuse yourself. Can't you come down 
to business? Here I am a widower, and 
here you are a widowess, and we're both 
lonesome, and we—” 

“Who told you I 
like to know ?” 

“Well of course you didn’t, ’cause you 
never tell anything to anyone. But | 
you sometimes, from the 
looks of you.” 

Hepsey bent her head over her work 
and counted stitches a long time before 
looked up. Then remarked 
slowly: 

“There’s an awful lot of sick people 
in the world, and I’m mighty sorry for 
‘em; but thewll die. or they'll get well. 
I guess I’m more sorry for people who 
have to go on livin’, and workin’ hard. 
when they're just dyin’ for somebody to 
love ‘em, and somebody to love, until the 
pain of it hurts like a wisdom tooth. No, 
I can’t afford to be lonesome much, and 
that’s a fact. So I just keep busy, and 
if I vet too I just go and 
jolly somebody that’s lonesomer than | 
am, and we both feel better; and if I get 
lonely Ivin’ awake at night, I light a 
lamp and read Webster’s Dictionary. 
Try it. Jonathan; it’s a sure anti-doubt.” 

“There you go again, tryin’ to change 
the subject. just when I thought you was 
goin’ to say somethin’.” 

“But you don’t really want to marry 
I’m not young, and I’m not inter- 
one or the other you've just got 


was lonesome, I'd 


cuessed was 


she 


she 


lonesome, 


me. 
estin’: 
to be.” 

“Youre mighty 
Hepsey, anyway ; 
mighty unselfish.” 


interestin’ to me, 
and—and_ you're 
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“Well, you needn't throw that in 
face; I’m not to blame tor bein’ 
selfish. I’ve just had to be, whether I 
wanted or not. It’s my misfortune. not 
my fault. Lots of people are unselfish 
because they're too weak to stand up for 
their own rights.” She paused—and then 
looked up at him, smiling whimsically. 


InN 


un 


and added: “Well, well, Jonathan; see 
here now—I’ll think it over. and_per- 
haps some day before—gv “way. you 
horrid thing! Let go my hand. [ tell 
you. There! You've made me drop a 
whole row of stitches. If you don’t run 
over home right now. before you're 
tempted to do any more flirtin’, ['1— 
I'll hold you for breach of promise.” 
CHAPTER XIV 
Norice To Ot V1 
the year was over 


ic — RFORE 
Mrs. Betty had become popu- 
lar with Maxwell's — parish 
——  joners through her unfailing 
good nature, cordiality and persistent 
optimism. Even Mrs. Nolan. who lived 
down by the bridge, and made rag car 
pets, and suffered from chronic dyspep 
sia, remarked to Mrs. Burke that 
thought the parson’s wife was very nice 
‘cause she aint a bit better than any of 
the rest of us.”—which tribute to Mrs. 
Betty’s tact made Mrs. Burke smile and 
look pleased. All the young men and 
girls of the parish simply adored her. 
and it was marvelous how she managed 
to keep in touch with all the guilds, do 
her own house-work. and learn to know 
everyone intimately. Hepsey warned her 


1 
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that she was attempting to do too mucl 

“The best parson’s wife.” she said. “is 
the one who makes the rest work. whil 
she attends to her own houeshold. and 
keeps her health. Her business is not to 
do the work of the parson, but to look 
after him, keep him well nourished. and 
cheer him up a little bit when 
tempted to take the next trolley 
Timbuctoo.” 

The retort was so tempting that Mrs. 
Betty could not help saying: 

“There’s not a person in this 
who does so much for others as you « 
and who makes so little- fuss about 


he is 


town 
} 
av, 


it 
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It's the force of your example that has 
led me astray, you see.” 
“Hm!” Hepsey replied. “I’m glad 
you called my attention to it. I shall try 
to break myself of the habit at once.” 

As for Maxwell, his practical helpful- 
ness in forwarding the social life of the 
place, without in the least applying that 
phase of his activities as a lever for 
spiritual upheavals, and fis ready sym- 
pathy for and interest in the needs and 
doings of young and old, irrespective of 
class or caste, gradually reaped for him 
the affection and respect of all sorts 
and conditions. In fact, the year had 
been a pleasant one for him, and was 
marred by only one circumstance. the 
continued and growing hostility of his 
Senior Warden, Mr. Bascom. From the 
first, he had been distinctly unfriendly 
towards his rector; but soon after Max- 
well’s marriage, his annoying opposition 
Was quite open and pronounced, and the 
weight of his personal influence 
thrown against every move which Max- 
well made towards the development of 
the parish life and work. 

‘To those more “in the know” than the 
Maxwells themselves, it was evident that 
a certain keen aggressiveness evinced 
by the Senior Warden was foreign to 
his phlegmatic, brooding character, and 
it was clear to them that the actively 
nalicious virus was being administered 
vy the disappointed Virginia. That she 
was plotting punishment. in revenge for 
wounded amour propre, was clear to the 
initiated, who were apprehensive of the 
bomb she was evidently preparing to 
burst over the unconscious heads of the 
rector and his wife. But what could her 
scheme be? 


Was 


} 
] 
] 
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RADUALLY Mrs. Burke noticed 
that Betty began to show fatigue 
and anxiety, and was losing the fresh- 
ness of her delicate color; while Donald 
had become silent and reserved, and 
wore a worried look which was quite 
unnatural to him. Something was going 
wrong; of that she felt sure; but ob- 
servant though she was, she failed to 
trace the trouble to its source. 
Matters came to a crisis one day when 
Maxwell was informed that some one 
Was waiting to see him in the parlor. ‘The 


$99 


visitor was dressed in very pronounced 
clothes, and carried himself with a selt- 
assertive swagger. Maxwell had seen him 
in Bascom’s office, and knew who 
waiting for him long before he reached 
patchouli 


Was 


the parlor, by the odor of 
which penetrated to the hall. 
morning. Mr. Nelson.” said 
Maxwell. “Did you wish to see me?” 

“Yes, I did, Mr. Maxwell, and I am 
sure it is a great pleasure.” 

The man seated himself comfortably 
in a large chair, put the tips of his fin- 


“(Csood 


vers together. and gazed about the room 
with an expression of pleased patronage. 

“Very pretty home you have here.” he 
remarked suavely. 

“Ves.” Maxwell replied. “We manage 
to make ourselves comfortable. Did you 
wish to see me on business ?” 

“Oh ves,” the lawver replied. “‘a mere 
technicality. I represent the firm of Bas- 
com & Nelson, or rather I should say 
Iam Mr. Bascom’s legal agent just at 
present, as I have not yet been admitted 
as his partner—” 


HE man stopped. smirked. and evi- 

dently relished prolonging his inter- 
view with Maxwell, who was getting 
impatient. Maxwell drew his watch from 
his pocket, and there was a look in his 
eyes which made the lawyer proceed: 

“The fact is, Rector, that I came to 
see you on a matter of business about the 
rectory—as Mr. Bascom’s agent.” 

“Will you kindly state it?” 

“Tt concerns the use of this house.” 

“In what way? This is the rectory of 
the church, and the rental of it is part 
of my salary.” 

“You are mistaken. Mr. Bascom owns 


the house, and you are staying here 
merely on sufferance.” 
For a moment Maxwell was too as- 


tonished to speak ; then he began: 

“Mr. Bascom owns this house? What 
do you mean? The house is part of the 
property of the church.” 

“You are mistaken, my friend.” 

“You will kindly not repeat that form 
of address, and explain what you mean,” 
replied Maxwell heatedly. 

“Come, come; there’s no use in losing 
your temper, my dear rector,” retorted 
Nelson offensively. 
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“You have just two minutes to explain 
yourself, sir; and I strongly advise you 
to improve the opportunity, before [ put 
you out of this house.” 
" Nelson, like most bullies. 
coward, and evidently concluded that 
would take no risks. He continued : 
“As IT said before. Sylvester Bascom 


Was a 


he 


practically owns this house. It does not 
belong to the church property. The 
KE piscopals made a big bluff at buying it 
years ago, and made a very small pay- 
ment in cash: Bascom took a mortgage 
for the rest. The interest was paid regu- 
larly and then payments 
began to fall off. As you have reason to 
know. Bascom is a generous and kind 
hearted man, would for the 
world inconvenience his rector, and so he 
has allowed the matter to go by default, 
until the back interest amounts to a 
considerable sum. Of course the mort 
gave is long past due, and as he 
has commissioned 
see you and inform you that he is about 
to foreclose. and to ask you to vacate the 


for a while, 


who not 


needs 


1 money, he 


] 
+ 


me to 


premises as soon as vou conveniently can, 
I hope that I make myself reasonably 
lear.” 

n a perfectly steady voice Maxwell 


r¢ plied : 
“What vou say is clear enough; 
whether it is true is another matter. I 


will-see Mr. Bascom at once, and ask for 
his own statement of 

“T don’t think it 
as he has expressly authorized me to act 


the case.” 
necessary to see him, 
for him in the case.” 

“Then I you. came 
serve the notice of ejectment on me. 


suppose here to 


use such strong lan 


guage as that. I came here merely to tell 


“Oh, we wont 


vou that the house must be vacated as 
soon as possible. Mr. Bascom has gone 
to New York on business and will not 


Meantime he 
wishes the house vacated, so that he can 
rent it to other parties.” 

“When does the Senior Warden pro- 
pose to eject his rector, if I mav be al 
lowed to ask 2” 

“Oh, there is no immediate hurry. Any 
time this week will do.” 

“What does he want for this place?” 

“I believe he expects fifteen dollars a 
month.” 


be back for two weeks. 
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“Well, of course that is prohibitive. 
Tell Mr. Bascom that we will surrender 
the house on Wednesday, and that we 
are greatly indebted to him for allowing 
us to occupy it rent-free for so long a 


time.” 
A* Donald showed the objectionable 
visitor out of the house, he caught 
sight of Hepsey Burke walking towards 
it. He half hoped she would pass by, but 
with a glance of suspicion and barely 
civil greeting to Nelson as he walked 
away, she came on, and with a friendly 
nod to Maxwell entered the rectory. 

“T’ve just been talkin’ to Mrs. Betty 
for her good.” she remarked. “TIT met 
her in town, lookin’ as peaked as if she’d 
been fastin’ double shifts, and I had 
a notion to come in and complete the 
good work on yourself.” 

Maxwell's worried face told its own 
story. He nonplused by the 
bolt just dropped from the blue that he 
could find no words of responsive rail- 
lery wherewith to change the subject. 

Hepsey led the way to the parlor and 
seated herself, facing him judicially. In 
her quick mind the new evidence soon 
crystallized into proof of her already 
half-formed She came 
straight to the point. 

“Is Bascom making you any trouble? 
If he is, say so, ’cause I happen to have 
the whip-hand so far as he’s concerned. 
That Nelson’s nothin’ but a tool of his, 
and a dull tool at that.” 

“He’s an objectionable person, I must 


Was so 


suspicions. 


say.” remarked Maxwell, and hesitated 
to trust himself further. 
Mrs. Burke gazed at Maxwell for 


some time in silence and then began: 

“You look about done up—I don’t 
want to be pryin’, but I guess you'd bet- 
ter own up. Something’s the matter.” 

“T am just worried and anxious, and 
I suppose I can’t help showing it.” he 
replied wearily. 

“So you’re worried, are you. Now 
don’t you get the worried habit; if it 
makes a start it will grow on you till 
you find yourself worryin’ for fear the 
moon wont rise. Worrvin’s like usin’ 
rusty scissors: it sets your mouth awry 
You just take things as they come, and 
when it seems as if everything was goin’ 
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to smash and you couldn’t help it. put 


on your overalls and paint a fence. or 


hammer tacks, or any old thing that 
comes handy. What has that rascal Bas- 
com been doin’? Excuse me—my diplo- 
macy’s of the hammer-and-tongs order ; 
you're not gettin’ your salary paid?” 

' For some time Maxwell hesitated 
and then answered: 

“Well, I suppose I might as well tell 
you, because you will know all about it 
anyway in a day or two, and you might 
as well get a correct version of the affair 
from me, though I hate awfully to 
trouble you. The parish owes me two 
hundred and fifty dollars. I spoke to 
Revnolds about it several times. but he 
says that Bascom and several of his inti- 
mate friends wont pay their subscrip- 
tions promptly, and so he can’t pay me. 
But the shortage in my salary is not the 
worst of it. Did you know that the rec- 
tory was heavily mortgaged. and_ that 
Bascom holds the mortgage ?” 

“Yes, I knew it; but we paid some- 
thing down, and the interest’s been 
kept up, and we hoped that if we did 
that Bascom would be satisfied.” 

“It seems that the interest has not 
been paid in some time. and the real 
reason why Nelson called just now was 
to inform me that as Bascom was about 
to foreclose we must get out as soon as 
we could. I told him that we would 
leave on Wednesday next.” 


FOR a moment there was a look on 
Mrs. Burke’s face which Maxwell 
never had seen before, and which boded 
ll for Bascom: but she made no imme- 
diate reply. 

“To tell you the truth,” she 
finally, “I have been afraid of this. That 
was the only thing that worried me 
about your gettin’ married. But I felt 
that no good would come from worryin’, 
and that if Bascom was goin’ to play you 
some dirty trick, he’d do it; and now 
he’s done it. What’s got into the man, all 
of a sudden? He’s a skinflint—always 
closer than hair to a dog’s back; but I 
don’t believe I’ve ever known him do 
somethin’ downright ugly. like this.” 


] 


said 
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“Oh, I know well enough.” remarked 
Donald. “If I had been aware of how 
matters stood about the rectory. I should 
have acted differently. I wrote him a 
pretty stiff letter a day or two ago, call- 
ing upon him, as Senior Warden, to use 
his influence to fulfill the contract with 
me, and get the arrears of my salary 
paid up. I suppose he had thought I 
would just get out of the place if my 
salary was held back—and he’s wanted 
to get rid of me for some time. Now, 
he’s taken this other means of ejecting 
me not only from his house but from the 
town itself. He knows I can’t afford to 
pay the rent out of my salary—let alone 
out of half of it!” He laughed rather 
bitterly. 

“He'll be singing a different tune, be- 
fore I’ve done with him.” said Hepsey. 
“Now you leave this to me—l'll have a 
twitch on old Bascom’s nose that'll make 
him think of something else than eject- 
ing his rector. 11 go and visit with him 
a little this afternoon.” 

“But Nelson said that he was in New 


York.” 

“T know better than that.’ snorted 
Hepsey. “But I guess he'll want to go 
there, and stay the winter there too, 


maybe, when I’ve had my say. No sir— 
I’m goin’ to take my knittin’ up to his 
office, and sit awhile: and if he doesn’t 
have the time of his life it wont be my 
fault.” 

She turned to leave the room, with a 
belligerent swing of her shoulders. 

“Mrs. Burke.” said Maxwell gently, 
“vou are kindness itself; but I don’t 
want you to do this—at least not yet. I 
want to fight this thing through myself, 
and rather to shame Bascom into doing 
the right thing than foree him to do it— 
even if the latter were possible. I must 
think things out a bit. I shall want your 
help—we always do, Betty and I.” 

“TI don’t know but you're right; but 
if your plan don’t work, remember mine 
will, Well, Mrs. Bettyll be coming in 
soon, and I'll leave you. Meantime I 
shall just go home and load my guns: 
I'm out for Bascom’s hide, sooner or 
later.” 


The next installment of ‘‘Hepsey Burke’’ will be in the February 
Red Book Magazine, on the news-stands January 23rd. 
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boiler still steaming on the wet floor and 
had not yet arrived inside a clean shirt. 
He modestly sought concealment behind 
a cupboard door, but Muriel was not 
spared a glimpse of him stripped to the 
waist. She closed her eyes, not from 
shame, but pity. With those clay-pipe 
arms and that pitiful twisted back, and 
that big. neckless head. he looked like 
a waxen torso half collapsed. 

She turned away as he fought into his 
shirt, but she heard his groans of dis- 
tress and his muffled oaths of impatience. 
When the shirt was tucked in and but- 
toned up, he came forward with his hair 
askew but his big smile in full working 
order. 

“Vou’re going with us to the doctor. 
aren't you?” Muriel asked, and he 
erinned. 

“Td go almost any place wit’ vou, 
darlin’.” 

“Patrick!” his mother gasped: “such 
talk vou have!” She turned apologetic 
ally to Muriel: “You mustn’t mind his 
lip, ma’am dear: he has the good heart 
within.” 

“T love his lip,” said 
the bravest man I know.” 

“Ah, the Lord love vou,” cooed Mrs. 
Hanigan. “I’m after tellin’ him he'll be 
the straightest lad in the Four Bar- 
onies whin the docther is through with 
him. He wasn’t so strahng for the idea 
at first. but the pain grows on him that 
bad, sure every breath is the pullin’ of 
a tooth.” 

They went down the steps slowly, 
Happy hobbling with senile awkward- 
ness. The pride of riding in an automo- 
bile was the best of tonics. 

“Dis aint de car you biffed me wit’ de 
foist time.” he observed. 

“No, this is one we picked up to-day.” 

“Td hate to be run over by a common 
hired car,” he said, frowning majestic- 
ally on the mere pedestrians they passed. 
“I’m almost ashamed to be ridin’ in one. 
If it wasn’t for you, I don’t t’ink I 
would.” 


Muriel. “He's 


HEY arrived uptown at last. at their 

destination. — Doctor 
office wherever there 
surgery to perform, but he made _ his 
headquarters in a twelve-story structure 
devoted exclusively to physicians. It 
was a kind of mixture of hospital, apart- 
ment house, and office building: every- 
thing was white and cornerless, aseptic 
and microscopically clean. ‘The elevator 


Keclestone’s 


Was Was) supecr- 


boy was in white and looked as it he had 
just been sterilized. As they went up, 
they saw a trained nurse on every floor. 

“Say.” said Happy. “what kind of a 
factory is dis?” 

“It’s a garage for repairing busted 
human motors.” said Worthing. 

‘There was a kind of sacredness about 
it to Muriel, a temple of science, with a 
priesteraft not of faith but of suspicion, 
of warfare against the invisible fiends, 
not with prayer but with knife and acid. 

They found Dr. Ecclestone just leav- 
ing for one of the hospitals where he 
worked gratis, for the love of his art. 
If he experimented a little on the poor 
it was in their own behalf. If he probed 
the pocketbooks of the rich mercilessly 
deep it was in order that he might be 
able to afford a leisure for the poor. 

Miss Schuyler’s name and her plea 
made him turn back. He seated her in 
the reception room and went into his 
own office with Happy and Doctor 
Worthing and a trained nurse. 

Muriel was left alone with the dole 
ful reading matter one finds on the 
table in a doctor’s waiting room—chosen 
perhaps with a view to making one more 
willing to see him. It was her especial 
misfortune to strike a magazine loaded 
with photographs of Hindu zealots 
whose religious ideals had led them to 
deform themselves in the most repulsiv« 
ways, holding their arms and legs and 
backs in rigid positions till they becam« 
permanently immovable. This was 1! 
doctrine of perfection by repose. pea: 
for the soul by way of neglect of th 
body. 
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The religion of these doctors was the 
opposite: it was the search for perfection 
by way of energy: power for the soul 
by way of mechanical efficiency. 

With her nerves shaken by the illus- 
trations in the magazine, Muriel waited 
for the doctor in the mood of a young 
girl who has been reading ghost stories 
at midnight. At last he came in with 
Doctor Worthing. Happy was not with 
them. 

“Tell me, Doctor.” Muriel gasped, 
eager to know the worst. “Is there any 
hope for him ?” 

“Every hope.” 

“Oh, that’s glorious,” Muriel faltered 
in a broken voice. Her lips were curved 
up, but the tears were dripping down. 
“Just what is the m-matter with the 
poor child?” 

“Just what Doctor Worthing here 
suspected,” the older man said with 
professional chivalry. ‘The boy is suf- 
fering from the disease named after old 
Percivall Potts, and his relief is the new 
\lbee operation.” 

Muriel made a face of repugnance: 
“What an awful fate—to have a disease 
or an operation named after you!” 

Worthing sighed: “I wish to the Lord 
I could have a little of that fate. I'd 
rather discover the boundaries of a dis- 
case than find the North Pole, and I'd 
rather invent a cure for it than all the 
airships in the world.” 

“Ugh!” said Muriel. But on Worth- 
ing’s face a holy fervor supplanted the 
usual severity of his mien: she was 
amazed at the look. She had not thought 
of him as a crusader. 

“Well, if it’s all so beautiful.” she 
said, “tell me about it. Is it terrible 
and will it hurt?” 

Doctor Ecclestone thought of his ap- 
pointments, and he pushed a chair at 
Worthing, and sat on another: 

“The boy is suffering from a tuber- 
culous condition of the spine. It will get 
worse and worse; he will grow more and 
more bent; his gait will be more awk- 
ward; his breathing more painful; and 
eventually his lungs will be affected.” 

Muriel winced and suffered for him. 
But she had the human instinct to pre- 
fer the ills one has to any invasion with 
the weapons of surgery. 
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“That’s awful,” she sighed, ‘but the 
operation—is it very dreadful ?” 

“Not at all,” said Dr. Ecclestone with 
the cheerfulness of a surgeon—the least 


contagious cheerfulness in the world. 
“It’s what an architect would call an 


amusing piece of work. Would you like 
me to tell you about it?” 

“Yes,” she said with rash curiosity. 

He produced a pencil and made rapid 
sketches on his prescription pad. The 
vertebre looked like battalions on a 
military map. “You see, here’s a normal 
spine. Here’s where the trouble begins. 
These vertebrae began to break down. 
This is the way Happy’s spine looks 
now.” He sketched a battle line driven 
in at its center. “You see it’s bending 
under the weight ; it’s slipping ; it’s hurt- 
ing his lungs. Now it has been discov- 
ered that if these bones can be held fast. 
they will get well. But it is a little diffi- 
cult to rig up a scaffolding inside your 
back here. eh? or to fasten girders and 
beams to your spine, eh?” 

“T should think so!” Muriel said 
feebly, trying not to faint and wonder- 
ing why this should be so peculiarly 
dreadful. Ecclestone did not realize the 
strain she was under, and went gaily 
on with a scientist’s impersonal interest. 

“Now Dr. Albee, who has a kind of 
a gift for carpentry, worked up a neat 
little scheme for strengthening that spine 
with a bone graft, a piece of the shin 
about eight inches long.” 

“Whose shin?” Muriel whimpered. 

“The patient’s. of course,” said Eccle- 
stone. “Albee has invented beautiful 
little electric motor saws and drills, and 
he makes the bone pliable with several 


little incisions on the under side, the 
way a carpenter bends a board—like 
this. 


“But first. of course, he has laid bare 
the spinal column as far as necessary to 
include one good vertebra at either end 
of the bad ones. Then with a special 
chisel and mallet he splits each of these 
spinous processes down about half an 
inch, forming a kind of a furrow along 
here. He gets out his shin-bone cleat 
and sets it in here, straightens it all as 
much as he can, fastens it together with 
kangaroo tendons, and closes it up. And 
that’s all there is to it. Exquisite, eh?” 
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He turned to 
but she was wavering and ashen. 


Muriel for approval, 
Kecle- 
stone sighed. 

“T always forget.” He called to the 
nurse to fetch some aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, and Muriel was soon in better 
command of herself. But her imagina- 
tion was the more alive. 

“It’s frightful. it’s 
hurt.” 

“Tt hurts now, my dear.” said Worth- 
ing. seizing her hand and crushing it 
with a helpful pressure. ‘The words and 
the act were but a physician’s habit, yet 
they had a sudden personal significance 
to these two. Muriel turned away from 
Ecclestone. who seemed to have become 


pitiful: it will 


merciless with too muth experience, and 
sought protection from Worthing, hop- 
ing that he would odious 
operation. 

“But it’s too cruel to think of,” she 
pleaded, catching at his hand. “To at- 
tack his poor bones with a chisel! and 


oppose the 


saws !”’ 

“He would be under the anesthetic.” 

“But he would have to come out of it. 
The healing would be terribly painful.” 

“But it would be healing. That’s good 
pain when Nature has her knitting 
needles flying. The bad pain is when 
things are going to tumbling 
down, decaying, like an old bridge.” 

She still hunted for arguments against 
the hateful deed. ‘‘But he would be a 
long, long while getting well—if he 
got well ?—wouldn’t he?” : 

“Five or six months, or so. 

“That’s awful!” 

“It’s shorter than a lifetime, isn’t it? 
The pain of breathing would be ended 
almost at once. He would be kept on 
a special fracture bed for six or eight 


pieces, 


” 


weeks. Then he would begin to walk 
about a little.’ 
“How could he walk with his shin 


gone ?”’ 
“That would be all grown up again 
by then.” 
“Tt would 
“Yes, Nature has invented the only 
self-repairing engines on the market. 


ee 


She only wants a chance. ‘This is Hap- 
py’s chance to live long, to grow to 
manhood and perhaps to some great ca- 
reer.” 
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She stared at him in amazement. “You 
advise it then?” 

“Of course.” 

She fired her last shot: 

‘But you couldn’t tell Happy about 
it, and you wouldn’t dare attempt it 
without his consent.” 

“T’ve told Happy,” said Worthing. 


“Qh!” She shuddered through all 
her being. “Did he faint, as I wanted 
to?” 

“He was tickled to death. I think 


he’s a little conceited about it.” 


HE two physicians chuckled. but 

Muriel began to cry softly, silently, 
like a summer rain. She was ashamed 
and hid her face in her handkerchief. 
She heard that impudent voice at the 
door: “Say, who ta hell’s been hoitin’ 
my lady frien’ 2?” 

She looked up and saw Happy, not in 
the costume he lad worn, but in a night 
He had been stripped for the 
examination, and he had decided to stay 
here to be made ready for the inqui- 
sition. , 

Muriel ran to him, dropped to her 
knees and clasped him in her arms, as if 
he were a crippled child of her very 
own. He caressed her awkwardly and 
smiled with pride as she mumbled: “Oh, 
Happy. Happy?!” 

“Dat’s me name, darlin’, Say, I’ve 
just found out I’m built like a nottermo- 


gown. 


bul. Cheese, I never knowed dey was 
so much machinery inside 0’ me. But | 
votta back into de garadge, and be 


coupled up better. Dis big old stoigeon 
here is goin’ at me wit’ a axe and a 
monkey wrench and take me all apart 
and put me togedder again. It’s grand! 
When I come out, I'll be able to lick 
anybody dat can make me weight.” 

“You poor, brave, blessed child—to 
think what you must go through!” 

“Tt aint what a guy goes troo so much 
as where he comes out at,” said the gut 
ter philosopher. “What I’m goin’ troo 
every day aint no cinch, and it aint get 
tin’ me nowheres.” 

But she could not smile. He stared at 
her with a new pride. It was glorious, 
to be felt sorry for by such a being as 
this. It was he that tried to 
her. 


comtort 
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“Dey’s one ting I’d like to ast vou, 
darlin’,” he said. “Before dey begin 
woik on me insides, dey put me out wit’ 
some kind of If you was to be 
wit’ me and kind o’ hold on to me hand 
and let me down easy, I—I’d not be 
scared. I don’t want to git scared. I'd 
like me mudder dere, but she’s had 
trouble enough, and she’d be scareder 
den what I was. Maybe you wouldn’t 
like it yourself.” 

“T’ll be there,” said Muriel. 

“Fine for you! I knew I could de- 
pend on you. De game begins to-morra 
mornin’ oily.” 

“T’'ll be there,” said Muriel. 

“And say—whisper!” He glared at 
the bystanders till they turned away: 
then he lowered his voice and set his 
big mouth against her little ear, and 
murmured: “When I git straight, I’m 
not gona be no shofure. Ump-umm! I’m 
gona be a stoigeon. I'll have a office 
like dis and I’ll straighten out everybody 
I can git me hands on. I'll make a lot 
o’ money, too, and if—if nobody aint 
ast you to marry him by dat time, why 
[’11—I’1—Il take care of you m’self.” 

“Splendid!” said Muriel. 

Then the nurse took him by the hand. 
As he was led away, he called back: 

“Don’t be jealous o’ her, darlin’, she’s 
on’y me noisse.” 

When he had gone, Muriel, in a swirl 
of emotions. assailed the surgeon: 

“Promise me you'll be gentle with 
him. Don’t hurt him any more than you 
have to. And if there’s anything—any- 
thing! that will help him or make him 
comfortable or happy. let him have it-— 
no matter what it costs. Understand, no 
matter what it costs! I have the money.” 

“T understand—I promise.” 

Then she left him, feeling that she 
had lent the boy to the little death of 
science, and wondering how he should 
be returned, if at all. She leaned rather 
heavily on Worthing’s arm. 

He was feeling tremendously impor- 
tant to her. She could not imagine what 
an incision she made in his heart without 
anesthetic preparation when she said : 

“Wont Mr. Merithew be happy when 
he learns that his money has not only 
saved the Italian boy, but paid for Hap- 
py as well?” 


gas. 
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Worthing made a choking sound that 
she mistook for assent. 

“T must telephone the poor fellow the 
minute I leave the Angelillos.”” She ran 
on, talking fast to keep from thinking. 
“T had an engagement with him and 
broke it, just as I did yours, without 
sending him word. I seem to be always 
doing the most dreadful things. I'm one 
of those odious people who mean well; 
but something always interferes with my 
plans.” 

CHAPTER XXI 
ff JOCTOR WORTHING. was 
| his gruff self again on the 
| journey back to Batavia Street. 
————! She made up her mind that he 
Was a person of the most unaccountable 
moods. 

The elder Angelillo had not come 
back, and they waited a fretful hour for 
him. Then he came in with his usual 
load of woe. He seemed to take it from 
his shoulders like a sack when he sank 
down on a chair, shaking his head and 
breathing hard. 

At the sight of Doctor Worthing he 
rose in amazement, only to sink back 
again exhausted. His wife and _ his 
daughter ran to him, babbling together 
the golden news of the return of the 
rich lady with the ransom money for the 
child. 

When Angelillo understood. he must 
weep awhile over the new joy, and then 
again over the old grief. ‘Then he must 
embrace the doctor, and kiss him. He 
must kiss Muriel’s hands, both of them, 


and weep some more. ‘Then he sat 
down again and smiled, satisfied with 
tears. 


He explained that he had searched in 
vain for the boy. The kidnapers had 
grown tired of haggling. He had whit- 
tled the demand down from five thou- 
sand to twenty-five hundred. He had 
five hundred of his own to put in. When 
he failed to get Muriel’s two thousand, 
the negotiations had ended in a blood- 
curdling threat, and he had lost touch 
with the men. If they had not already 
destroyed the boy, he might reach them 
in time. To advertise would be too slow. 
He remembered the egg-merchant who 
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had hinted to him once before that he 
might be of help. He would go find him 
at once. 

He rose and moved to the door. He 
did not take up the sack of woe he had 
carried so long. But he pauseds with his 
hands on the door and looked at Muriel. 
He did not know how to say it, but 
he was afraid that she vanish 


would 
again. 

She understood his look. She said: 

“You'd better take the money with 
you. You might need it in a hurry.” 

“Grazie. Grasie.” he said. 

She took from her hand-bag the five 
thousand-dollar bills and held them out 
to him. With much apology, he lifted 
two of them from the heap. 

“But you said it was twenty-five hun 
dred.” 

“T gotta de five.” 

“You'll need it. Take three of 
You can bring back—the change.” 

“Grazie,” he smiled. “I like better to 
pay a leetla bit myself for my own leet- 
la boy.” 

She understood his pride and_ took 
back her three bills. He bowed him- 
self out, and she stuffed the money in 
her hand-bag. 

“For the Lord’s sake!” Worthing 
complained. “You oughtn’t to carry as 
much money as that as loosely as that— 
even if it is Merithew’s—even if vou 
can get more by—by dancing.” 

She stared at him in wonderment as 
she meekly took the money, folded it 
up and pushed it into the bosom of her 
gown. She could hardly believe that he 
had spoken to her with such sharpness. 
She could not imagine why, or why he 
gave such an acid tone to the name of 
Merithew. 

The pleasantest explanation was that 
he was jealous of Merithew. ‘That was a 
very pleasant explanation. She tested 
it by making a few allusions to Merry 
Perry’s goodness of heart. 


these. 


He writhed 
under the test, and abruptly got to his 
feet to say: 

“T think I’d better trail along with 
Mr. Angelillo. He might need help, and 
I might pick up a line on the kidnapers. 
Ill be back shortly.” 

“(Good-by-y,” she murmured with a 
kind of taunting sweetness. 
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HE played with the Angelillo babies 

awhile, chatted with the two moth- 
ers. grew impatient, then basked awhile 
in her ability to torment that nice young 
man with such facility by the mere allu- 
sion. to Merithew. 

She rebuked herself and enjoyed the 
rebuke. She remembered that she really 
ought to telephone Mr. Merithew. It 
was the least she could do to repay him. 
If he had not given her the money she 
would never have been able to restore 
the sunlight to the Angelillo home. 

Suddenly she asked the women: 

“You haven't a —vel non avete unoe— 
er—telefono, have you?” 

They had not. Doubtless there 
a pay-station near. She would run out 
and run back at once. She explained this 
and, since they had her money now, they 
felt no alarm at her departure. 

She wandered for several blocks be- 
fore she found a small drug-store with a 
booth so constructed as to magnify all 
sounds from within and-without. 

She spent a long time in the tele- 
phone-pursuit of Mr. Merithew, without 
getting him, It was in the first days of 
his honeymoon with Maryla and he was 
afraid that Aphra Shaler or Pet Bettany 
would pursue him. He had told his man 
that any inquiring lady’s voice was to 
be told that he had left town for two 
W eeks. 

Muriel asked for Mrs. Merithew, but 
she was still in the country. As she left 
the booth she remembered Maryla and 
called up Dutilh’s establishment to ask 
how she was. The telephone girl an 
swered with an ironic tang: 

“She is no longer with us.” 

“Really! Then may I speak to Mr. 
Dutilh >?” 

Dutilh’s impatient voice was curt till 
he understood who was talking; then he 
broke forth into cries: 

“In heaven’s name, where have you 
been? You made a date for a fitting 
ten days ago.” 

“Too bad. I was—I was called out of 
town. I’ll be in later. I just wanted to 
ask you—” 

“And by the way, I just got in a gown 
that we’ve named ‘Muriel’—it was cre- 
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ated in heaven for you. I could have 
sold it six times but I hid it.” 

“Thanks, but—well, I wanted to ask 
you about Miss Sokalska.” 
~ “Miss So-who-ska ?” 

“Maryla Sokalska. The girl I rec- 
ommended to you. You gave her a job. 
How is she getting along?” 

“Splendidly, I imagine. She left us 
between two days, didn’t ask for her 
back pay and sent a boy with the cash 
for a very expensive gown she took a 
fancy to. She must have come into a lot 
of money.” 

Muriel did not catch the cynicism of 
this. She exclaimed with joy: 

“Tsn’t that glorious? She was so poor. 
I found her in the slums, you know.” 

“Ves, I know you did. If you find 
iny more slumsters, please leave ’em 
there.” 

“Really? I don’t understand.” 

“So much the better.” 


“I’m sorry if I’ve caused you any 
trouble.” 
“Oh, for the Lord’s sake. don’t feel 


It’s all in the day’s 


at way about it. 
them—” He 


work. It some 
sighed. 

“What gets some of whom?” 

“Never you mind. You come up and 
sce ‘Muriel’ and get your duds fitted.” 

“All right. But don’t you know where 
Maryla is?” F 

“T haven't the faintest idea.” 

“[T might run up and see her people 
ind congratulate them, if you really 
think they have got suddenly rich.” 

“T wouldn’t, if I were you.” 

“Why ?” 

“Lord, what a child it is for asking 
questions! I’m busy. Good-by!” 

Muriel was not offended by his mock 
brusquerie, but she was puzzled by his 
mysterious allusions. On the way back 
to the Angelillo home she was trying 
to figure it out. She lost her way in the 
streets laid about like tumbled jack- 
straws, but at length she recognized her 
whereabouts and was quickening her 
pace when she heard her name called: 

“Say, Miss Schuyler.” 

“Yes,” she said, turning in surprise 
and staring at the little panting stranger 
hastening after her. 

“Say, listen,” said Red Ida, ‘“‘you’re 


gets of 
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lookin’ for the little feller was kidnapt, 
aint you?” 

“Ves. His father is hunting for him 
now.” 

“Well, he wont find him, but I know 
where he’s at.” 

“You do?” 

“Uh-huh !” 

“For heaven’s sake, tell me!” 

“You gotta come with me— this 
minute.” 

“Just one moment till I call Mr.— 
Doctor—”’ 

“Tf you do, you lose um. Say. listen! 
they’re movin’ the boy. The kidnapers 
got scared of that place they kep’ him at 
and they’re gona beat it for somewheres 
else.” 

“Where ?” 

“That’s what nobody knows: that’s 
why they gotta be grabbed off now.” 

“How did vou find out?” 

“T overhoid a soitain party — well, 
say, I'l] tell you about it on the way. 
I come flyin’ down to tell Mr. Angeliller. 
I know Nunzio, you know —he’s a 
pa’ticular frien’ o’ my husban’s. But as 
soon as I seen you I says you're the best 
party. We aint got a minute to lose— 
maybe we’ve lose um now if we don’t 
take it on the run.” 

She caught Muriel by 
dragged her along. 


the arm and 


IT] 


URIEL began to resist the peremp- 


toriness of this summons. Ida 
offered inducements: “You could take 
the kid back with you, you know. It 


would be one grand supprise for the 
poor father ’n’ mother.” 

“But what could we 
—against the kidnapers ?” 

“They wont be there if we hustle. 
Besides, me husban’ is waitin’ there— 
and he aint afraid of nothin’.” 

“Then why doesn’t he take the boy 


two women do 


himself 2” 

“Well, say, if you’re goin’ to argue 
about it, all right, all right. I thought 
you'd simpully be shriekin’ with joy at 
the news. I know I done so.” 

The news was glorious, yet there 
seemed to be something the matter with 
it. Muriel thought she ought to be 
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sending up skyrockets, but the powder 
was damp, somehow. 

Still, since they were scouring the 
town for news of Filippo, it would be 
a crime to neglect this chance. If she 
went back for the father he might not 
have returned. It would be a delicious 
thing to bring the boy home in her own 
arms. ‘That picture quickened her—led 
her on like a vision. 


She followed Ida round the corner 
into New Chambers Street and asked 
breathlessly: “Is it far?” 


“Up in Allen Street—about a mile.” 

“A mile !—couldn’t we get a taxi?” 

“Don’t often see one down here; 
well, I'l] be—er—there’s one now. Aint 
that luck? If he don’t start up just’s 
we vet there.” 


UT he waited. He was apparently 

asleep, but his engine was humming. 
In fact, he had refused two or three 
other footsore wanderers lost in the cab- 
less mazes of this part of town. Ida 
bundled Muriel in and winked with her 
farther eve at the excited driver: 

“Say, listen, shove this old pushcart 
up to Allen Street fast’s you can. I 
don’t remember the number. [ll pound 
on the window when you get there.” 

The cab jumped forward so quickly 
that Ida almost left on the curb. 
She scrambled in. banged the door and 
dropped on the seat. The taxi bucked 
and kicked and swerved and took such 
chances between trucks and children 
that Muriel had no curiosity for any- 
thing but the next crisis. ‘They plunged 
through Roosevelt Street to the clamor- 
ous New Bowery into the packed Divi- 
sion Street and thence to Allen, a very 
tunnel of a street covered completely by 
the elevated road and lined with thick- 
set iron posts planted in its narrow side- 
walks. ‘This iron grove closely 
bordered on one side with high, steep 
crammed with merchants and 
merchandise, and on the other side with 
dingy shops. 

Through the trestle overhead a little 
sunlight pushed through in slim shafts. 
making a sort of prolonged infernal 
pergola of the street. 

Muriel’s ears were so tortured by the 
thunder of the trains above, and the 
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pandemonium of the traffic, that she for 
got to ask Ida any further details. 

Suddenly, the girl began to rap on the 
“ She motioned the driver to stop. 
She got down and helped Muriel to 
Muriel hastened to say: 

“You must let me pay the man—or, 
no, we'd better keep him, to take the 
boy back. Just wait, wont you please ?” 

The driver flushed at the graciousness 
of her pleading tone, and watched her 
run the street 
wagons. It was not a prepossessing 
place, this street, and Muriel had an 
intuition that would feel more 
comfortable if she had a man with her- 
especially Doctor Worthing. 

She felt that she and her fragile guide 
were a pretty pair to raid a kidnaper’s 
stronghold. She had been telling her 
parents that the slums were not at all 
dreadful, but she had not Allen 
Street. She followed the impatient Ida 
with hesitant gait. She wanted to refuse 
to go on. She wanted to take a police- 
man with her. But the impetus of her 
folly carried her along. She called her- 
self a fool but rushed on. 

She glanced back anxiously. ‘The 
taxicab she had told to wait, was moving 
ahead. 

“Took—the taxi!” she gasped. “IHc’s 
not waiting!” 

“He’s goin’ to the 
round, I guess,” said Ida. 

“Oh,” said Muriel. 

“Here’s the place,” said Ida 
dropping back took Muriel’s arm = and 
urged her into a hallway. dark, dirty and 
ominous. Muriel huddled herself to 
gether to keep from touching the grimy 
walls. ‘The pounding of a train 
thudding by on the elevated rivaled th 
beat of her uneasy heart in her ears. 


class. 


emerge. 


across between = two 


she 


seen 


corner to. toin 


and 


“Do we go up these awful stairs?” 
she asked. 
“No’m,” said Ida, ‘“—right 


through.” 


HEAD was a cave-like opening, 1s 

ing on a foul court, with a view o! 
endless tiers of fire escapes, hundreds 0! 
clotheslines. Set in the court was a sma! 
building, an old pauper of a building 
a dilapidated. besotted building, appa! 
ently deserted. 
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Muriel hung back and looked at Ida 
with questioning anniety. 

Ida whispered: ‘That's the place.’ 

“T don’t think we’d better go alone.” 

“Tt’s all right. dearie. The dagoes is 
away and me husband’s waitin’ for us.” 

Shang, indeed, appeared at the door- 
way and lifting his hat, smiled. Muriel 
was terrified by the smile—his smile and 
Ida’s “‘dearie.”” She wanced to turn and 
run. But she was ashamed to be afraid, 
and she went on to where Shang awaited 
hef. 
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E'S here, lady,” said Shang. 
“Bring him out then,” 
Muriel. 
“T aint sure it’s the right boy,” said 
g - with desperate — inspiration. 
“You've saw his pitcher. aint you? 
Come take a peek at him. If it’s him, 
Il] bust in de door.” 

Muriel paused a moment, then said : 

as a 

“All right.” said Shang. “I t’ought 
sure | had him. Maybe it aint him at 
all. On’y I hoid him cryin’ for his 
mamma, and me wife hoid a coupla 
dagoes sayin’ it was him.” 

By yielding, Shang Muriel 
flushed at the abjectness of — her 
She was reassured by his 
failure to insist. She was tormented by 
the oldest word in the world, mamma. 

“ll go,” she said, and plunged for- 
ward. When Shang paused to let her 
pass, she commanded: 

“Lead the way please.” 

‘Sure, lady,” he said and moved in. 
The building had been emptied by the 
Board of Health, and its demolition 
ordered, but not begun. Shang went 
ahead, vanishing quickly in the gloom. 
Muriel followed him and Ida followed 
her. 

“Mind your step. and don’t make no 
said Ida. 

Suddenly Muriel was enveloped in a 
cloudy embrace. A clammy palm was 


said 


Shang 


Won. 


cowardice. 


noise.” 


slipped across her mouth; an arm 
circled her waist, clenched her tight 


against the body of a man. ‘The odium 
of this contact was her first horror. She 
fought with disgust instead of fear. 
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strong. She writhed loose. 
She struck out and Shang fell like the 
weakling he was. 

She whirled and ran back toward the 
light. But Ida threw herself in the way. 
Before she could tear her loose, Shang 
was up and groping for her. Muriel was 
who scream 


She was 


never one of those women 
at the first surprise. 

The damp hand of Shang came 
across her shoulder. She tried to scream 


now, but her mouth was smothered in 
the crook of an elbow. Her teeth bit 
fiercely into the sleeve. There was a 


little velp. an oath, a cry: “Pep. where 
are you?” Then another big shadow 
blotted the light. 


KP CHU had no patience with the 

theory that women are not men’s 
equals. While Shang held Muriel. Pep 
attacked her as he would have attacked 
aman. He cursed her and beat her with 
his fists. Her hands went out pitifully 
to shield her, but they were smashed 
aside. He struck at her heart twice ; then 
there came an uppercut 
under her chin, where it gleamed below 


earthquake 


Shang’s sleeve. She sank relaxed into 
Shang’s arm with such sudden listless- 


ness that he went to his knees. 

Ida witnessed this hideous sacrilege. 
It was Ida that screamed. She assailed 
Pep with her nails and her feet. He bor- 
rowed Shang’s prerogative. and with a 
flat-handed shove he flapped her against 
the wall. He stood threatening her with 
a low short-arm jab. She writhed like a 
wounded snake before its very menace. 

“Tl be good.” she whispered. ‘But 
don’t hoit her, don’t hoit Muriel. She 
aint used to it. For Gawd’s sake. Shang. 
be careful, or it’s the Chair for yours for 


sure.” 
“Ah, shut up and gimme somethin’ to 
gag her wit’.” 


She was about to obey him, but she 
shook herself and groaned: 

“No. no. ’m through.” 

“You do what I tell you.” 

“Not: 

“Soak her one for me. Pep.” 

She faced the sledge of his fist in a 
lockjaw of fright and courage: ‘You 
can croak me, but I’m through with this 
job.” 
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Shang roared: “You gona run call a 
cop. maybe ?” 
He carried his right 


holster under his arm. 


hand to the 


That he should 
accuse her of such treachery was worse 
than a bullet. She began to cry at the 
very cruelty of the suspicion. 

Pep lighted a match and bent to stare 


“Shang!” she gasped. 


at Muriel lying with drooped head 
ross Shang’s knee. The men gazed 
at her with admiration. 

“Some looker. huh?’ Shang  mur- 
mured. 

Ida advanced on him = with furv: 


“You be careful, you—vyou 


He snarled at her: “Ah, git your ugly 


mug out o’ here. You're no good now.” 
She turned to LO, one sobbing 


shoulder gliding along the wall. Shang 
called after her. 

“Just one ting, Kid. If you got any 
idea of splittin’ on dis job, you know 
I'll git vou. if I go to de Chair twice— 
you know dat. don’t you? I'll come for 
vou if I have to bust out of de straps on 
de Chair. You know dat. don’t you?” 
She didn’t answer. Pep stopped her: 
“Do you promise 2” 

Shang laughed: “Don’t promise me 
nuttin’. Kid. Promise yourself sumpin. 
Leave her go, Pep. and gimme a help 
wit’ dis beaut. When she comes to, she'll 
holler bloody moider if she aint gagged.” 

Unnoticed, Ida stole away in a state 


of self-contempt and of self-pity. She 
told herself that it was a crool woil’. 
CHAPTER XXII 
“IEP CHU thought it was a 
Pp foolish thing to let Ida _ go, 
and he said: 
= “Two gags is better dan 
one. If dat frail gets talkin’ dey’s no 
tellin’ what she wont say.” 
“Ah, don’t worry about her,” said 
Shang. “She’s bughouse about me.” 


“Sometimes dem loons gets let out de 
bughouse,” said Pep, as he produced a 
new handkerchief. never used but kept 
neatly folded in his upper coat pocket. 

He made a gag of it. pressed it be- 
tween Muriel’s lips and tied it behind 
her neck. Then they picked her up and 
carried her down into the cellar. 
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Pep carried a pocket flashlight that he 
used when he went calling profession- 
ally. It was not easy to transport 
Muriel’s unassisting body down the 
steps, and when was there, the 
flashlight’s one searching eye turned up 
a dismal cavern. 

Up to a few years ago there were hun- 
such underground horrors’ in 


she 


dreds of 


New York. Some of them were lodging 
houses where people slept like swine 
with their heads pillowed on each 
other’s feet or knees. The despotic 


Board of Health and the prying Fire 
Commissioners have cleaned out most of 
them—this one among others, but it had 
relapsed since its condemnation. 

Shang and Pep seated Muriel on an 
old beer case set against an_ iron 
stanchion. ‘They carried her hands back 
of that and tied them; then they drew 
up other boxes. and Shang sat down to 
keep guard while Pep went to report 
progress to Achilles. 

Muriel leaned against the stanchion in 
pain and dismay and blind wonderment 
Her descent into this pit was as if sh 
had fallen into an old well under a side 
walk. Suddenly she was there, bruised, 
helpless, bewildered. 
and studied 
studied him. She seemed to be all eves. 
He smoked cigarette after cigarette, 
sticking the stub of each upright on a 
box alongside. Once she saw him take a 
small parcel from his pocket. empty a 
powder on his wrist and inhale it. She 
supposed that he had a bad cold. She 
did not wonder. if he lived in such a 
place as this. 

Suddenly Shang started; he was re 
membering Nunzio’s report that she had 
five thousand dollars with her. He looked 
about. He ran up the steps. searched 
the hall, and found the hand-bag she had 
dropped. There was no money in it 
except a few small bills and 
change. She had the five thousand some- 
where about her. 

He returned to his place on the box 
He was thinking vigorously. He was 
thinking of what he could do with five 
dollars. If he had that he 
city. the state, the 


Shang sat her. as she 


some 


thousand 
could leave the 


country, and know luxury and idleness 
If he stayed, he must take part in a 
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perilous scheme and wait indefinitely 
for a ransom to be paid over, perhaps, to 
Achilles or somebody who would bolt 
with it all. There was nobody he could 
trust. 

Why should he count upon the gang ? 
They were only a bunch of crooks! 
Honor among thieves was a thing he 
had heard of but never met with. Why 
should he wait and brave all the dangers 
of police pursuit for a doubtful ransom, 
when all he had to do was to reach for- 
ward and clutch the certain money be- 
fore him? He could make a get-away to 
New Jersey and to Canada and across 
to Europe. and give the rest of the 
bunch and all the “bulls” the laugh. 


IK rose and moved forward. Muriel 

felt that he was about to attack her 
again. She cowered aside. but she had 
no escape and no defence. Yet she had 
one defence: her integrity. the aureole 
of innocence. 

When Shang Ganley tried but to lay 
his hand upon her, it was such an 
infamous profanation that an invisible 
fist seemed to thrust him back, though 
the invisible palms of greed thrust him 
forward. 

He was ashamed of his scruples. but 
he could not throttle them. He com 
promised. He said: 

“You got a wad o’ money on you. It 
belongs to me. I don’t want to hunt for 
t. but I gotta have it. If I untie your 
ands will you get it for me and promise 
on your oat’ dat you wont put up a fight 
—or would you radder I soiched for it 
meself 2” 

He glared at her. but she could not 
speak. She nodded. He exacted the 
oath, and she nodded assent. 

“All right,” he said, “Ill leave you 
loose one minute. If you try to put 
annyt’ing over on me, I'l] put you out 
wit’? a tap o’ dis gun.” 

He twirled a revolver on his finger. 
Then he untied her hands and stood on 
guard as if she were a_ crouched 
leopardess. But first she stretched her 
cramped fingers and her aching arms. 
She would have eased the maddeningly 
tormenting gag, but he warned her with 
a growl. She slipped her fingers into 
the bosom of her gown, took out the 


i 
] 


little pellet of bills, and offered it to 
him. He seized it, stuffed it in’ his 
pocket, and hastily tied her hands again. 

Then he moved to the cellar stairs. 
He paused to count the money. With a 
roar of disappointment, he found only 
three thousand-dollar bills in place of 
the five he had expected. Even she was 
crooked! Everybody was trying to cheat 
him. He turned again and advanced 
against her, slapping the bills with the 
back of his fingers. and stormed: 

“Vou can’t short-change me. Come 
across, come across wit’ de rest of. it.” 

Just then Pep Chu stole back. He 
found Shang with the money in_ his 
hand. Instinct told him what Shang’s 
scheme was. He snatched at the bills. 
There was a scuffle. Perhaps Muriel 
praved that they would disable each 
other. Pep won the fight and kept the 
spoils. ‘Then he counted them, and he 
also. shouted that robbery was being 
done. He searched Shang’s pockets and 
was forced to believe Shang’s explana- 
tion. Pep was vicious enough to be more 
than willing to search Muriel, but Shang 
happened to think to ask her: 

“Did you stake old Angeliller to any 
of our money ?” 

She nodded frantically. 

“How much ?” 

She could not answer that question. 
He held up two fingers. “Two t’ou- 
sand?” She nodded zealously. Her ex- 
planation was accepted with a sigh: 

“He beat us to it.” 


HERE was a debate between them 

as to the disposal of the balance in 
hand. Pep was willing to divide even. 
But they could not profitably tear the 
third thousand-dollar bill in two. In 
this quandary they remembered Achilles, 
and they dreaded his wrath. He knew 
that Muriel had had five thousand dol- 
lars with her. He would suspect any 
explanation. He would not accept their 
word. It was pitiful how distrustful 
people were. 

They were afraid of Achilles. They 
were afraid even to run away from him 
and his gang. They were afraid of the 
very money. They resolved not to be 
found with it in their possession. Shang 
slipped it back into Muriel’s hand-bag, 
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and put it at her feet. ‘They wanted her 
to guard it for them! 

As the dinner hour and 
went past, hunger assailed them. Each 
was afraid to go alone, leaving the other 
in charge of that money, yet Muriel must 
be fed. Finally they made a treaty. 
Shang went first and promised to hurry 
hack. Tle paused outside with his gun 
in easy reach, Pep 
would try to make a break. After a long 
delay. he slunk off to his supper. and 
had a sandwich and a bottle of 
ale wrapped up for Muriel. 

To his surprise he found Pep there on 
his return. Pep set out for his supper. 
and also paused outside with his gun 
Shang would try to 


drew near 


Waiting to see if 


ginger 


in reach to see if 

make a get-away. 
To his surprise, 
Thev 


Shang kept the faith. 
extracted from Muriel 
and released both her hands and = her 
mouth from its galling restraint. She 
had been drained of her strength by ex- 
haustion and fear, and she ate raven- 
ously. Then she was tied up again, and 
Shang produced candles, lighted 
them and stuck them on the box. Then 
they sat down to wait till midnight. 


oaths 


two 


Muriel had had time to think of 
many things. She had regained a little 
calm. The bitter irony of events was 
her chief thought. She felt that she had 
made herself ridiculous rather than 


tragic. She was going to perform 
miracles for the poor, and this was their 
gratitude to her. She was going to set 
the world right—and here she was in 
this loathsome cave, unable to brush her 
own hair from her eyes! 

She had laughed at her father and 
mother for their childish fears — and 
now their wisdom was justified and her 
folly proved. She felt sorrier for them 
than for herself. 

And where was her Doctor Worthing ? 
If she had staved with him she would 
have had protection. What was he 
thinking of her now. Once more—once 
more !—she had broken an engagement 
with him. He would not even trouble to 


look for her. 

And now she felt a little sorry for her- 
self. To be misjudged by him was too 
cruel. She gave herself a morsel of the 
sympathy she had for everybody else ; 
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she spared herself a few of her own 
tears. By and by her fatigue and her 
helplessness were so great that she 
slipped by degrees into the gulf of sleep. 

The two young men sat and mused 
upon her according to their lights. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THEN Doctor Worthing left 
W Muriel, he was in a fume of 
jealousy at her regard for 
(————. Perrv Merithew. It embit- 
tered his heart and rendered herself 


suspect. He thought of her more than of 
Angelillo, whom he followed to the shop 
of the egg-merchant. 

The egg-merchant with somewhat sus- 
piciously overdone ignorance said that 
he knew nothing of the kidnapers. 
Angelillo showed him the twenty-five 
hundred dollars, and he said he would 
see if he could find somebody who might 
find somebody who knew somebody. 

He left his shop and forbade them to 
foliow him. He probably telephoned. 
for shortly he returned and _ told 
Angelillo a long story, which Angelillo 
explained to Worthing: 

“He tella me to go 
Catterina meet Henry. Bimeby come 
somebody who say, ‘Good evaning ; time 
is mawney!’ I geeve him package wit 
alla de mawney, and somebody goes, and 
bimeby somewhere my leetla Filippo he 
is turn loose and comes queeck home.” 

Worthing tried to persuade him to 
telephone the police, but Angelillo 
would none of the idea. He rolled the 
money into a little parcel with fingers 
that showed how frantic he was. He 
kissed the miracle-working money and 
said a praver over it. Then he almost 
ran to the corner of Catherine and 
Henry streets. He motioned to Worth- 
ing to keep his distance. Then he took 
his stand and waited, waited, waited. 

People of all sorts and conditions 
passed. A policeman loitered about. ° At 
last he strolled away. People passed, 
stopped to talk, dawdled, moved on. 

A little girl drifted along the street. 
Angelillo wasted only a glance on her. 
She wandered close to him and _ piped 
“Buona sera, stgnore; il tempo eé 
denaro.” 


standa where 














Seta 
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Angelillo started, gasped, slipped the 
money into her hand, kissed her hair and 
cried : 

“Presto possibile. Presto! presto!” 

The little girl ran away, clutching 
the package. As she shot across Cath- 
erine Street, a brewery truck almost 
caught her. Angelillo staggered against 
the wall. He watched her vanish, stood 
staring after her, his huge bulk aquiver 
with terror. 

Worthing took him by the arm and 
led him home. He was eager to tell 
Muriel. She was not there. 


T was a long while before Worthing 

could command enough attention to 
learn what had become of Muriel. Then 
he was told that she had waited for some 
time, and gone to telephone, promising 
to return at once. It was strange that 
she had not come back long ago. 

Worthing felt a knife of anxiety slip 
into his heart. He hurried out and ran- 
sacked the neighborhood before he found 
a druggist who said that such a ladv had 
made use of his telephene and gone. She 
turned back toward Batavia Street. The 
druggist knew that, because he had gone 
to the door and watched her—she was 
worth watching. 

Worthing telephoned her home. The 
servants had not heard of Muriel’s re- 
turn to New York. They said that she 
and her father were still on the yacht. 

He told himself that he ought not to 
worry. She was erratic, impulsive, 
never on time. Some whim had caught 
her. Finally he made a journey to 
the Sokalskis.’”, He went up Allen Street 
in a taxicab. He went past the very 
door that she had entered ; he glanced in 
casually. No telepathy reached him. 
though he was thinking as hard and as 
sympathetically of her, as she of him. 

The Sokalskis had not seen or heard 
of Muriel. ‘They were mysteriously un- 
communicative about Maryla. Worth- 
ing talked with the  self-wounded 
Balinski. He was improving rapidly, 
but he was growing uneasy about the 
fate of his wife and child. 

Worthing made him many _ promises 
and left. He tried to throw off his op- 
pression. He tried to substitute jealousy 
for it. She had telephoned Merithew, no 


doubt, and had gone to dinner with him. 
They were dancing between courses. no 
doubt. They would dance all evening. 
She would tell Merithew how wonderful 
he was. 

The suspicion was bitter, but it did 
not satisfy him. A tenderness for the girl 
kept sweetening his thoughts. He ate his 
own dinner at a Hungarian restaurant 
where imitation Bohemians drove him 
frantic with their mock revels. 

He went back to the Angelillo home. 
The stolen Filippo was there. His 
keeper had taken him out for a walk, 
had said “Wait here a few minutes till 
I come back.” Filippo had not waited. 
He had started to run. He had run till 
he found a policeman. He held on to 
his leg as if it were a tree and tried to 
climb it. He demanded his “babbo and 
mamma.” The name Angelillo had been 
introduction enough. He came home in 
triumph on the policeman’s shoulder. 
Papa Angelillo kissed the policeman and 
nearly got himself arrested. 

Worthing rejoiced with that re- 
builded home, that reconstructed family. 
There was but one flaw: Muriel’s ab- 
sence. He questioned the family again. 
He had never told them Muriel’s name ; 
had they spoken of her to anvone? They 
told whom they had told. 

He asked Nunzio if he had told any- 
body. Nunzio said that he had told no- 
body. He paused, started, shook his 
head—‘‘ Nobody.” 

Worthing caught that little pause. 
He called Nunzio to the outer hall, 
seized him roughly and demanded what 
he was concealing. Nunzio denied that 
he had anything to conceal. He had 
merely remembered his conversation 
with his friends Signore and Signora 
Ganley at the stuss-house. 

This was the only thing left to Worth- 
ing to trv. He made Nunzio lead him 
to the place. It was a long walk. and 
he cross-examined the young fellow 
ruthlessly. 


HEN they reached the Ganley 
flat, there was no one at home. 
Of course, Shang had not taken Muriel 
there. The neighbors said that nobody 
had been at home all evening. Mrs. Gan- 
ley had come in and dressed and gone to 
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her work uptown somewhere, they did 
not know where or under what name. 
Mr. Gsanley had not been seen. Stuss 
players had called and been turned away 
by the locked door. 

Worthing gave up and let the drowsy 
Nunzio go back to his home. He began 
to pace the East Side. aimlessly goaded 
by anxieties, lured from place to place 
by whims of fantastic theory: She had 
grown tired of waiting or indignant 
at being left alone and had vone away 
in pique. She was dining with friends 


on one of the roof gardens, perhaps: or, 
since the night was a little raw and 
blustering with a hint of rain. she was 
rrobably at one of the theaters. Meri 
hew’s name kept recurring to | 
jut he could not believe that she was 
with him. He would not insult her by 
telephoning Merithew. 

What if harm should befall her? He 
laughed again. What harm could befall 
a wide-awake girl like her in the 
twentieth century in New York City? 
And yvet—harm did befall people: num- 
bers of people disappeared every month ; 
numbers of daring crimes remained mys 
terics forever. 

He resolved to have one last trv at 
that stuss-house. Perhaps it opened late 
at night. He plodded achingly back to 
Allen Street. It was almost abandoned. 
The rough and dusty wind had long 
since driven the populace indoors to bed. 

The elevated trains — infrequently 
thumped by as over a deserted covered 
bridge. 

He went to Shang Ganley’s flat. The 
hall was dark save for a little gas-jet 
that seemed to be put there to show how 
dark it was. Worthing knocked and 
knocked, and had no answer. 

He went back to the street. He would 
have to go home to bed. He saw a taxi- 
cab standing a few doors below. It was 
an odd sight at this hour in this street— 
as welcome as it was odd. He resolved 
to make his feet a gift of a ride home. 

There were two men on the box of 
the taxicab. They were talking in low 
tones against the hum of the engine. He 
would make one of them get down. It 
was not wise to ride in a taxicab with 
two men on the box. He walked to the 
cab and opened the door. 


I 
t 
| 


“Nuthin’ doin’, boss.” said the driver. 
“T’m engaged.” 


ORTHING moved on with a sigh. 

Then it struck him as odd that a 
taxicab should be waiting in front of 
this peculiarly squalid tenement. A 
thousand simple reasons might explain 
it. Yet it struck him as odd. A thousand 
odd reasons might explain it, too. He 
paused—a hundred yards away—and 
looked back. He leaned on a pillar of 
the elevated road. and looked back. He 
Was too tired to move on. 

He had stood there a long while whet 
a taxicab that had taken some late news 
paper man to his office came jostling 
along. Worthing hailed it. He was 
about to get in. But he was still fretting 
over the mystery of that other taxicab 
He closed the door softly and_ said 
“Wait.” 

He advanced on the other taxicab. 
keeping in the lee of the elevated pillars. 

A man issued from the door of the 
tenement and hissed. ‘The extra man on 
the box got off and looked up and 
down the street anxiously, then opened 
the door. Worthing felt that now the 
riddle was to be answered. He moved 
close quickly. 

Two men came out, supporting a 
woman between them. She seemed to be 
resisting. They pressed her forward. 
She struggled. Worthing hurried up. 

“What’s the matter with the girl?” 

“Ah, she’s been drinkin’ a little too 
much.” 

Worthing had seen an enormous num- 
ber of such cases. This was unconvinc- 
ing. 

“I’m a doctor ; maybe I can help you.” 

“You wait till you’re sent for.” 

The girl struggled and made a chok- 
ing sound. She shook off the veil, and 
Worthing caught a glimpse of eyes. The 
lower part of her face was hidden with 
a white cloth. Her eves seemed to cry 
to him. He was sure that there were no 
other eves on earth like those. 

Worthing seized Shang Ganley by the 
arm. 

Pep made an unexpected lunge at him, 
struck him in the pit of the stomach. 
He reeled against a pillar and grunted 
and gasped for breath and clutched to 
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from falling. Before the street 


keep 
ceased to wheel under him, the girl was 


thrust into the cab and the two men 
squeezed in with her. ‘The taxicab was 
moving off. 

Worthing leaped on the running 
board and caught hold of the door, the 
window being down. He was struck at, 
and he fought back with his right hand, 
clinging to the door with his left hand. 
Suddenly it was smashed with the butt 
end of a revolver. He let go, but caught 
the long hinge at the side of the cab. 

Pep leaned far out and_ struck at 
him again with the revolver. He missed. 
and the weapon fell from his hand. The 
extra man on the box looked back, and 
seeing Worthing. turned to the driver 
and velled: 

“Scrape him off!” 

The taxi swerved and ran close to the 

curb where the elevated pillars were 
iligned. The first one they passed struck 
Worthing an unexpected blow. 
ond one swept him from the side of the 
car and flung him to the street. He 
alled wildly to the other taxi. While 
he waited. he ran back for the revolver 
Pep had dropped. 
and loaded. 

His taxicab came up. and he leapt 
aboard by the driver, pointed to the dis- 
appearing taxi and cried: 

“Get ‘em.” 

He explained why, as the driver tried 
to whip his old engine to its 
endeavor. 

Worthing fired his revolver, and his 
cry of “Police!” reverberated along the 
canyon of Allen Street with terrifving 
effect. It was the beginning of the wild- 
est. longest and most baffling of all those 
motor-pursuits that have added a new 
shiver to the midnights of New York. 


‘The sec- 


It was in good shape 


best 


II 


BOUT this time Red Ida 
“working,” as she called it: that is, 
she was engaged in diverting the atten- 
tion of the clients of a far uptown 
restaurant from the wretchedness of the 
cuisine to the wretchedness of the 
cabaret. 
Now she sang. now she danced. now 
she sat at table with whoever beckoned ; 


Was 


she exchanged persiflage, never quite 
forgetting that she was there as “an 
artist and a lady.” 

TYo-night her little brain-pan 
simmering over with turmoil. She had 
had a busy day. She had been throttled 
publicly by her spouse and worse yet, 
sworn at. She had seen him violently 
assail Muriel Schuyler and, worse vet, 
violently admire her. 

Ida was used to fighting with her hus- 
band and she did not enjoy his blows. 
But a peculiar horror appalled as she 
remembered — the that fell on 
Muriel. She had a kind of reverence for 
women of that sphere. They were of a 
finer essence, and rudeness was sacrilege. 

She had when she 
realized how guilty a part she had borne. 
It was she who had “‘loored” the poor 
“soil” to the trap. had revolted 
later, but that was too late to acquit her 
of her accompliceship. She would be 
arrested, if anything went wrong. So 


Was 


blows 


onsets of ague 


She 


many things might have gone wrong. 

She scanned every newcomer in the 
dread that he might be a policeman. She 
studied the various people to see if any 
of them were plain-clothes men. Pep 
and Shang and Achilles might have 
killed the girl by now. Her hair grew 
wet on her forehead. Her heart balked 
and bucked. Yet she must sing on. 

Despite the panic in her soul. she 
kept her smile at work. Her new 
had great success—a syncopated tune 
with alternating with 
rushes: 


sony 


drawling tones 


Treat—her—like—a—ha—by 

Forshe’son—ly a ba—by. 

When you take—her withyou lad 

Youare ta—kingallwehadI know—ow. 

She’ll—beacomfort—to you—like she's 
al—ways been to me. 

Sodobe kind. 

And keepunhappinessaway 

\nd whenyoufind : 

Her goldenhairisturning gray 


Con—tin—ue to treat her like a ba—by. 





Ida noted that Perry Merithew was 
there again with the same solemn tawny 
beauty. The fact was that Maryla’s new 
home was far and near this 
cabaret. 

‘To-night Maryla tried to dance. She 
was perhaps taking lessons, for she got 


uptown 
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through several steps. But she gave up. 
Fhe insatiable and democratic Perry 
asked Ida to finish the dance. 

If anything could have solaced her 
humbled little heart it would have been 
this astonishing rebound from the dust 
under Shang Ganlev’s feet. to the arms 


of Perry Merithew. 

She knew that Perry was not good, 
vet she could tell that he was fine; of 
that same finer essence with Muriel. 
Perhaps he knew her. He ought to be 


told of her danger. He might be able 


to save the girl from—perhaps from 
death. 

The need for telling somebody Was 
overwhelming Ida. She began timid!y 
while they did the fox-trot: 

“Say, listen. [I got a secret—there’s 


sumpum I want to get off me chest. 
You're a swell. aint you?” 

Perry laughed awkwardly: “Well, I 
don’t know—that depends—why ?” 

“If IT was to tell you sumpum about 
another swell—a swell dame. would you 
keep my name out of it? Would you 
keep my secret inviolutt?” She had read 
that beautiful somewhere. 

“Ves.” Perry laughed. “You may fire 
when ready. Gridley.” 

“(Ganlev.”” corrected Ida. “Say. listen 
—do you know Muriel Schuyler?” 

She felt a sudden tension in his arm. 
He vrew haughtier. He felt a revulsion 
against the very use of that name in this 
place by this creature! He could dance 
with her himself. but she must not even 
allude to Muriel. She had to repeat her 
question. He nodded icily. Whereupon 


wi rad 


she said: 
“Say, listen—siddown, and buy me a 
drink and I'll tell you all about it.” 
She drew her chair close to him and 
leaned against him as she told what she 


knew and what she suspected about 
Muriel. 

Maryla, abandoned at her table, felt 
like another Ariadne, seeing her 


Dionysus interested in another woman. 
She assumed that Perry found Ida very 
fascinating. She could not understand 
why. She did not understand men, 


especially men like him. 
She made no complaint; she did not 


Perry had heard Dr. Worthing ir pursuit of the kidnapers. What happened then will be 
told in the next installment, in the February Red Book, on the news-stands January 23rd. 
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«oy to him and scratch out his eyes and 
the eyes of his vis-a-vis. She did not 
send a waiter to recall him. She 
meekly and slipped out of the cabaret 
to the nest where he had established her 


rose 


KERRY did not miss her. He forgot 

her entirely. He listened spellbound 
to Ida’s confession. She told him where 
Muriel was held captive in the cellar, 
and as well as she could remember, the 
neighborhood of the place where Muriel 
was to be taken at midnight. Achilles 
had not divulged the exact address to 
her. He did not believe in overtaxing 
the fidelity of women. 

A whirl of spun 
Perry’s head. The police must be noti 
fied? No, publicity must be avoided as 
long as possible. He thought of risking 
the aid of private detectives, but where 
could he find them at midnight? He 
was fearless where his own safety was 
concerned, Life was such a joke to him 


schemes about in 


that he could be as brave as a lion on 
the least important occasion. Now the 
occasion was most important. His cour 


age was ready, he needed only the wits 
to know what to do, where to go. 

He hurried to his table, paid his bill. 
noted the absence of Maryla with relief, 
and left the restaurant unsensationally. 
He found his chauffeur dozing outsid 
and told him to make for Allen Street 

“You don’t mean Allen Street, sir.” 

“T do. And hurry?” 

“But Allen Street is on 
East Side, sir.” 

““That’s the one I mean. 
fast as you can without being arrested.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The car ran with the velvet speed of 
a panther, slowing up only where a 
policeman was visible, or probable. But 
Perry was not destined to visit . the 
slums this night. As the car came out 
of the black forest of Central Park into 
the glistening Plaza, he heard a shot. 
He thought it only the usual blow-out. 
He heard others—a sound of voices, 
silence. He rapped on the glass. His 
car stopped. He put his head out and 
saw that there was excitement on the 
moonlit reaches of upper Fifth Avenue. 


the lower 


Get there as 
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“It was Breuil. He said you and Jo- 
sephine were not at his cabin. He came 
to tell Mignonne the child was so much 
better. I cornered Metoosin, and he told 
me. I have been coming fast, running.” 

He drew in a deep breath. ‘Then. sud- 
denly he became like a tiger. He sprang 
among the men, and threw up his great 
arms. His voice rose more than human. 
fierce and savage, above the growing tu- 
mult of the dogs and the wailing of the 
wind. 

“Ye are with me, men?” 

A rumble of voice answered him. 

“Then come!” 

He had seen that they were ready, and 
he strode on ahead of them. He was 
leader now, and Philip saw Father 
George close at his side, clutching his 
arm, talking. In Jean’s face there was 
a great fear. He spoke low to Philip. 

“If he meets Lang, if he fights face 
to face with Thoreau, or if they call 
upon us to parley, all is lost! M’sieur, for 
the love of God, hold your fire for those 
two! We must kill them. If a parley is 
granted they will come to us. We will 
kill them—even as they come toward us 
with the white flag, if we must!” 

“No truce will be granted!” cried 
Philip. 

As if John Adare himself had heard 
his words he stopped and faced those 
behind him. They were in the shelter of 
the forest. In the gray gloom of dawn 
they were only a sea of shifting shad- 
ows. 

“Men, there is to be no mercy this 
day!” he said, and his voice rumbled 
like an echo through the aisles of the 
forest. ‘We are not on the trail of men. 
but of beasts and murderers. The Law 
that is three hundred miles away has let 
them live in our midst. It has let them 
kill. It said nothing when they stole Red 
Fawn from her father’s tepee and took 
her to her death. It has said, ‘Give us 
proof that Thoreau killed Reville, and 
that his wife did not die a natural death.’ 


We are our own law. In these forests 
we are masters. And yet with this brothel 
at our doors we are not safe, our wives 
and daughters are within the reach of 
monsters. To-day it is my daughter— 
her husband’s wife. To-morrow it may 
be yours. There can be no mercy. We 
must kill—kill and burn! Am I right, 
men ?” 

This time it was not a murmur but a 
low thunder of that answered. 
Philip and Jean forged ahead to his 
side. Shoulder to shoulder they led the 
way. 

From the camp at the Forks it was 
eighteen miles to the Devil’s Nest, where 
hung on the edge of a chasm the log 
buildings that sheltered Lang and_ his 
the trails those 
nothing. Gray 
Was sixty 


voice 


crew. To these men of 
eighteen miles meant 
bearded Janesse’s  trap-line 
miles long, and he covered it in two 
days, stripping his pelts as he went. Re- 
nault had run sixty miles with his dogs 
between daybreak and dusk, and ‘‘Mad”’ 
Joe Horn had come down one hundred 
and eighty miles from the north in five 
days. These were not records. They were 
the average. Those who followed the 
master of Adare were thin-legged, 
small-footed, narrow-waisted—but their 
sinews were like rawhide, and_ their 
lungs filled chests that were deep and 
wide. 

With the break of day the wind fell, 
the sky cleared, and it grew colder. In 
silence John Adare. Jean and Philip 
broke the trail. In silence followed close 
behind them the Missioner with his 
smooth-bore. In silence followed the 
French and half-breeds and Crees. Now 
and then came the sharp clink of steel as 
rifle barrel struck rifle barrel. Voices 
were low, monosyllabic; breaths were 
deep, the throbbing of hearts like that 
of engines. Here were friends who were 
meeting for the first time in months, yet 
they spoke no word of each other, of the 
fortunes of the “line,” of wives or chil- 
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dren. ‘Vhere was but one thought in their 
brains, pumping the blood through their 
veins, setting their dark faces in lines of 
iron, filling their eyes with the feverish 
fires of excitement. Yet this excitement, 
the tremendous passion that was work- 
ing in them, found no vent in wild 
outcry. 

It was like the deadly undertow of the 
maelstroms in the spring floods. It was 
there, unseen—silent as death. And this 
thought, blinding them to all else. numb- 
them to all other but 
vengeance, was thought of Jo 


ing emotions 
that of 
sephine. 

John Adare himself seemed possessed 
of a strange madness. He said no word 
to Jean or Philip. Hour after hour he 
strode ahead, until it seemed that ten- 
dons must snap and legs give way under 
the strain. Not once did he stop for rest 
until, hours later, they reached the sum- 
mit of a ridge, and he pointed far off 
into the plain below. ‘They could see the 
smoke rising up from Devil’s Nest. A 
breath like a great sigh swept through 
the band 

And now, silently, there slipped away 
behind a rock Kaskisoon and his In- 
dians. From under his blanket-coat the 
chief brought forth the thing that had 
bulged there, a tom-tom. Philip and the 
waiting men heard then the low fe-dum 
—te-duin—te-dum of it, as Kaskisoon 
turned his face first to the east and then 
to the west, north and then south, calling 
upon /skootawapoo to come from out of 
the Valley of Silent Men and lead them 
to triumph. And the waiting men were 
silent—deadly silent—as they listened. 
For they knew that the low fe-dim was 
the call to death. Their hands gripped 
harder at the barrels of their guns, and 
when Kaskisoon and his braves came 
from behind the rock they faced the 
smoke above the Devil’s Nest, wiped 
their eyes to see more clearly, and fol- 
lowed John Adare down into the plain. 

And to other ears than their own the 
medicine-drum had carried the Song of 
Death. Down in the thick spruce of the 
plain a man on the trail of a caribou had 
heard. He looked up, and on the cap of 
the ridge he saw. He was old in the ways 
and the unwritten laws of the North, 
and like a deer he turned and sped back 
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unseen in the direction of the Devil’s 
Nest. And as the avengers came down 
into the plain Kaskisoon chanted in a 
low monotone: 


Our fathers—come! 

Come from out of the valley. 
Guide us—for to-day we fight, 
And the winds whisper of death! 


And those who heard did not laugh. 
Father George crossed himself, and mut- 
tered something that might have been a 
prayer. For in this hour Kaskisoon’s 
God was very near. 


CHAPTER XXV 


ANY years before, Thoreau had 

named his eyrie stronghold the 
Fagle’s Nest. The brown-faced people 
of the trails had changed it to Devil’s 
Nest. It was not built like the posts, on 
level ground and easy of Its 
northern wall rose sheer up with the 
wall of Eagle Chasm, with a torrent 
two hundred feet below that rumbled 
and roared like distant thunder when the 
spring floods came. John Adare knew 
that this chasm worked its purpose. 
Somewhere in it were the liquor caches 
which the police never found when they 
came that way on their occasional pa- 
trols. On the east and south sides of the 
Nest was an open, rough and _ rocky, 
filled with jagged outcrops of boulders 
and patches of bush; behind it the thick 
forest grew up to the very walls. 

The forest people were three-quarters 
of a mile from this open when they came 
upon the trail of the lone caribou hunter. 
Where he had stood and looked up at 
them the snow was beaten down; from 
that spot his back-trail began first in a 
cautious, crouching retreat that changed 
swiftly into the long running steps of 
a man in haste. Like a dog, Kaskisoon 
hovered over the warm trail. His eyes 
glittered, and he held out his hands, 
palms downward, and looked at Adare. 

“The snow still crumbles in the foot- 
marks,”’ he said in Cree. “They are ex 
pecting us.” 

Adare turned to the men behind him. 

“You who have brought axes cut logs 
with which to batter in the doors,” he 
said. “We will not ask them to surren- 
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der. We must make them fight, so that 
we may have an excuse to kill them. 
Two logs for eight men each. And you 
others fill your pockets with birch bark 
and spruce pitch-knots. Let no man 
touch fire to a log until we have Joseph- 
ine. Then, burn! And you, Kaskisoon, 
go ahead and watch what is happen- 
ing!” 

He was calmer now. 
on Philip’s shoulder. 

“T told you this was coming, Boy,” 
he said huskily. “But I didn’t think it 
meant Aer. My God, if they have harmed 
her—” 

His breath seemed choking him. 

“They dare not!” breathed Philip. 

John Adare looked into the white fear 
of the other’s face. There was no hiding 
of it—this same terrible dread that was 
in his own. 

“Tf they should, we will kill them by 
inches, Philip!” he whispered. “We will 
cut them into bits that the moose-birds 
can carry away. Great God, they shall 
roast over fires!” 

He hurried toward the men who were 
already chopping at spruce timber. 
Philip looked about for Jean. He had 
disappeared. A hundred yards ahead of 
them he had caught up with Kaskisoon, 
and side by side the Indian and the half- 
breed were speeding now over the man- 
trail. Perhaps in the hearts of these two, 
of all those gathered in this hour of 
vengeance, there ran deepest the thirst 
for blood. With Kaskisoon it was the 
dormant instinct of centuries of for- 
bears, roused now into fierce desire. 
With Jean it was necessity. 

In the face of John Adare’s words 
that there was to be no quarter, Jean 
still feared the possibility of a parley, 
a few minutes of truce, the meaning of 
which sent a shiver to the depths of his 
soul. He said nothing to the Cree. And 
Kaskisoon’s lips were as silent as the 
great flakes of snow that began to fall 
about them now in a mantle so thick that 
it covered their shoulders in the space of 
two hundred yards. Where the timber 
thinned out Kaskisoon picked his way 
with the caution of a lynx. At the edge 
of the clearing they crouched side by 
side behind a low windfall, and peered 
over the top. 


He laid a hand 
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Three hundred yards away was the 
Nest. The man whose trail they had fol- 
lowed had disappeared. And then, sud- 
denly, the door opened, and there poured 
out a crowd of excited men. The lone 
hunter was ahead of them, talking and 
pointing toward the forest. Jean counted 
—eight, ten, eleven—and his eyes 
searched for Lang and Thoreau. He 
cursed the thick snow now. Through it 
he could not make them out. He had 
drawn back the hammer of his rifle. 

At the click of it Kaskisoon moved. 
He looked at the half-breed. His breath 
came in a low monosyllable of under- 
standing. Over the top of the windfall 
he poked the barrel of his gun. Then 
he looked again at Jean. And Jean 
turned. Their eyes met. They were eyes 
red and narrowed by the beat of storm. 
Jean Croisset knew what that silence 
meant. He might have spoken. But no 
word moved his lips. Unseen, his right 
hand made a cross over his heart. Deep 
in his soul he thought a prayer. 

Jean looked again at the huddled 
group about the door. And beside him 
there was a terrible silence. He held his 
breath: his heart beat. And 
then there came the crashing roar of the 
Cree’s heavy gun, and one of the group 
staggered out with a shriek and fell face 
downward in the snow. Even then Jean’s 
finger pressed lightly on the trigger of 
his rifle as he,tried to recognize Lang. 
Another moment and half a dozen rifles 
were blazing in their direction. It was 
then that he fired—once, twice—six 
times, as fast as he could pump the 
empty cartridges out of his gun and 
fresh ones into the chamber. With the 
sixth came again the thunderous roar of 
the Cree’s single-loader. 

“Pa. Kaskisoon!” cried Jean then. 
The last of Thoreau’s men had darted 
back into the house. Three of their num- 
ber they had carried in their arms. A 
fourth stumbled and fell across the 
threshold. “Pa! We have done. Quick— 
kistayetak!”’ 

He darted back over their trail, fol- 
lowed by the Cree. There would be no 
truce now! It was war. 

Two hundred yards back in the forest 
they met Philip and Adare at the head 
of their people. 


ceased to 
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“They were coming to ambush us 
when we entered the clearing!’ shouted 
Jean. “We drove them back. Four fell 
under our bullets. he place is still full 


"? 


of the devils, M’sieur! 


“It will be impossible to rush the 
doors,” cried Philip, seeing the gather 
ing madness in John Adare’s face. “We 
must fight with caution, mon perce. We 


cannot throw away lives. Divide our 


men. Let Jean take twelve and you an 
other twelve, and give Kaskisoon his 
own people. That will leave me ten to 


batter in the doors. You can cover the 
windows with your fire while we rush 
across the open with the one log. “There 
is no need for two.” 

“Philip is right.’ added the Missioner 
ina low voice. “He is right, John. It 
would be madness to attempt to rush the 
place in a body.” 

Adare’s clenched hands 

“Ves, he is right,” he 
the men.” 

Fifteen minutes later the different di 
visions of the little army had taken up 
their positions about the clearing. Philip 
was in the center, with eight of the 
youngest and strongest of the forest men 


relaxed. 


said. “Divide 


waiting for the signal to dash forward 
with the log. First, on his right. were 
Jean and his men, and two hundred 
yards beyond him the master of Adare, 
concealed in a clump of thick spruce. 
Kaskisoon and his braves had taken the 
windfalls on the left. 

As vet not a man had revealed him- 
self to ‘Vhoreau and his band. But the 
dogs had scented them, and they stood 
watchfully in front of the long log 
building, barking and whining. 

From where he crouched, Philip could 
see five windows. Through these would 
come the enemy’s fire. He waited. It was 
Jean who was to begin, and draw the 
first shots. Suddenly the half-breed and 
his men broke from cover. ‘They were 
scattered, darting low among the boul- 
ders and brush, partly protected and yet 
visible from the windows. 

Philip drew himself head and shoul 
ders over his log as he watched. He for- 
got himself in this moment when he was 
looking upon men running into the face 
of death. In another moment came the 
erash of rifles muffled behind log walls. 
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He could hear the whine of bullets. the 
sip. stp. stp of them back in the spruce 
and cedar. 

Another hundred yards beyond Jean, 
he saw John Adare break from_ his 
cover like a great lion, his men spread- 
ing out like a pack of wolves. Swiftly 
Philip turned and looked to the left. 
Kaskisoon and his braves were advan 
ing upon the Nest with the elusiveness 
of foxes. At first he could not see them. 
Then, as Adare’s voice boomed over the 
open, they rose with the suddenness of 
a flight of partridges, and ran swift 
footed straight in the face of the win 


dows. ‘Thus far the game of the at- 
tackers had worked without a flaw. 
Thoreau and his men would be forced 


to divide their fire. 

It had taken perhaps three-quarters of 
a minute for the first forward rush of 
the three parties. and during this time 


the fire from the windows had con 
centrated upen Jean and his men. 
Philip looked toward them again. ‘They 


were in the open. He caught his breath, 
stared—and counted eight! ‘Two 
missing. 

He turned to his own men. crouching 
and waiting. Eight were ready with the 
log. ‘wo others follow 
behind. prepared to take the place of 
the first who fell. He looked again out 
into the open field. There came a long, 
clear cry from the half-breed. a shout 
Adare, a screaming animal-like 
response from Kaskisoon, and at 
three signals the forest people fell be 
hind rocks, bits of shrub. and = upon 
their faces. In that same breath the 
crash of rifles in the open drowned the 
sound of those bevond the wall of the 
Nest. From thirty rifles a hail of bullets 
swept through the windows. This was 
Philip’s cue. He rose with a sharp cry. 
and behind him came the eight with 
the battering-ram. It was two hundred 
yards from their cover to the building. 
They passed the last shelter, and struck 
the open on a trot. Now rose from the 
firing men behind rock and bush a wild 
and savage cheer. Philip heard John 
Adare roaring his encouragement. With 
each shot of the Crees came a piercing 
vell. 

Yard by yard they ran on, the men 


were 


were to close 


from 
those 
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panting in their excitement. Then came 
the screech of a bullet, and the shout 
on Philip’s lips froze into silence. At 
first he thought the bullet had struck. 
But it had gone a little high. A second 
—a third—and the biting dust of a 
shattered rock spat into their faces. 
With a strange thrill Philip saw that 
this fire was not coming from the win- 
dows. Flashes of smoke came from low 
under the roof of the building. Thoreau 
and his men were firing through loop- 
holes! John Adare and Jean saw this, 
and with loud cries they led their men 
fairly out into the open in an effort to 
draw the fire from Philip and the log- 
bearers. Not a shot was turned in their 
direction. 

A leaden hail enveloped Philip and 
his little band. One of the log-bearers 
crumpled down without a moan. In- 
stantly his place was filled. ‘Twenty 
yards more and a second staggered out 
from the line, clutched a hand to his 
breast, and sank into the snow. The last 
man filled his place. They were only a 
hundred yards from the door now, but 
without a rock or a stump between them 
and death. Another of the log-bearers 
rolled out from the line, and Philip 
sprang into the vacancy. A fourth, a 
fifth—and with a wild ery of horror 
John Adare called upon Philip to drop 
the log. 

Nothing but the bullets could stop 
the little band now. Seventy yards! 
Sixty! Only fifty more—and the man 
ahead of Philip fell under his feet. The 
remaining six staggered over him with 
the log. And now up from behind them 
came Jean Jacques Croisset and his men, 
firing blindly at the loopholes, and en- 
veloping the men along the log in those 
last thirty yards that meant safety from 
the fire above. And behind him came 
John Adare, and from the south Kas- 
kisoon and his Crees, a yelling, trium- 
phant horde of avengers now at the very 
doors of the Devil’s Nest! 

Philip staggered a step aside, winded, 
panting, a warm trickle of blood run- 
ning over his face. He heard the first 
thunder of the battering-ram against the 
door. the roaring voice of John Adare, 
and then a hand like ice smote his heart 
as he saw Jean huddled up in the snow, 


In an instant he was on his knees at the 
half-breed’s side. Jean was not dead. 
But in his eyes was a fading light that 
struck Philip with terror. A wan smile 
crept over his lips. With his head in 
Philip’s arm, he whispered: 

“M’sieur, I am afraid I am struck 
through the lung. I do not know, but 
I am afraid.” His voice was strangely 
steady, but in his eyes was that swiftly 
fading light! “If I should go—you 
must know,” he went on, and Philip 
bent low to hear his words above the 
roar of voices and the crashing of the 
battering-ram. “You must know — to 
take my place in the fight for Josephine. 
I think—you have guessed it. The baby 
was not Josephine’s. /¢ was WWirtam’s!” 

“Yes, yes, Jean!” cried Philip into 
the fading eyes. “That was what I 
guessed !” 

“Don’t blame her—too much,” strug- 
gled Jean. “She went down into a world 
she didn’t know. Lang—trapped her. 
And Josephine, to save her, to save the 
baby, to save her father—did as Munito 
the White Star did to save the Cree god. 
You know. You understand. Lang fol- 
lowed — to demand Josephine as _ the 
price of her mother. M’sieur, you must 
kill him! Go.” 

The door had fallen in with a crash, 
and now over the crime-darkened por- 
tals of the Devil’s Nest poured the 
avengers, with John Adare at their 
head. 

“Go!” gasped Jean, almost rising to 
his knees. “You must meet this Lang 
before John Adare! Go—” 

Philip sprang to his feet. The last of 
the forest people had poured through 
the door. Alone he stood—and stared. 
But not through the door! Two hundred 
vards away a man was running along the 
edge of the forest, and he had come 
from behind the walls of Devil’s Nest! 
Philip recognized him. It was Lang, the 
man he was to kill! 


CHAPTER XXVI 


N a moment the fleeing figure of the 
Free Trader had disappeared. With 
a last glance at Jean, who was slowly 
sinking back into the snow, Phili 
dashed in pursuit. Where Lang had 
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buried himself in the deeper forest the 
trees grew so thick that Philip could 
not see fifty yards ahead of him. But 
Lang’s trail was distinct—and alone. 
He was running swiftly. Philip had no- 
ticed that Lang had no rifle. He 
dropped his own now, and drew his 
pistol. Thus unencumbered he made 
swifter progress. He had expected to 
overtake Lang within four or five hun- 
dred yards; but minute followed min- 
ute in the mad race without another 
view of his enemy. He heard a few faint 
shouts back in the direction of the 
Devil’s Nest, the barking of dogs, and 
haJf a dozen shots, the sounds growing 
fainter and fainter. And then Lang’s 
trail led him unexpectedly into one of 
the foot-beaten aisles of the forest where 
there were the tracks of a number of 
men. 

At this point the thick spruce formed 
a roof overhead that had shut out the 
fresh snow, and Philip lost several 
minutes before he found the place where 
Lang had left the trail to bury himself 
again in the unblazed forest. Half a 
mile further he followed the free 
trader’s trail without catching a glimpse 
of the man. He was at least a mile from 
the Devil’s Nest when he heard sounds 
thead of him. Beyond a clump of bal- 
sam he heard the voices of men, and 
then the whine of a cuffed dog. Cau- 
tiously he picked his way through the 
thick cover until he crouched close to 
the edge of a small open. In that instant 
it seemed as though his heart had leapt 
from his breast into his throat, and was 
choking him. Within fifty paces of him 
were both Lang and Thoreau! But for 
a moment he scarcely saw them, or the 
powerful team of cight huskies, har- 
nessed and waiting. For on the sledge. 
a cloth bound about her mouth, her 
hands tied behind her, was Josephine! 

At sight of her Philip did not pause 
to plan an attack. The one thought that 
leapt into his brain like fire was that 
Lang and Thoreau had fooled the 
forest people—Josephine had not been 
taken to the Devil’s Nest, and the two 
were attempting to get away with her. 

A cry burst from his lips as he sprang 
from cover. Instantly the pair were 
facing him. Lang was still panting from 








his run. He held no weapons. In the 
crook of Thoreau’s arm rested a rifle. 
Swift as a flash he raised it to his 
shoulder, the muzzle leveled at Philip’s 
breast. Josephine had turned. From her 
smothered lips came a choking cry of 
agony. Philip had not raised his auto- 
matic. It was level with his waist-line. 
From that position he had trained him- 
self to fire with the deadly precision 
that is a part of the training of the men 
of the Royal Northwest Mounted. Be- 
fore Thoreau’s fore-finger had pressed 
the trigger of his rifle a stream of fire 
shot out from the muzzle of the auto- 
matic. 

Thoreau did not move. Then a shid 
der passed through him. His_ rifle 
dropped from his nerveless hands. With 
out a moan he crumpled down into the 
snow. Three of the five bullets that had 
flashed like lightning from the black- 
muzzled automatic had passed completely 
through his body. It had all happened 
in a space so short that Lang had not 
stirred. Now he found himself looking 
into that little engine of death. With a 
cry of fear he staggered back. 

Philip did not fire. He felt in himself 
now the tigrish madness that had been 
in John Adare. To him Thoreau had 
been no more than a wolf, one of th 
many at Devil’s Nest. Lang was dif 
ferent. For all things this monster was 
accountable. He had no desire to shoot 
He wanted to reach him with his hands 

-to choke the life from him slowly. t 
hear from his own blackening lips th 
confession that had come through Jean 
Croisset. 

He knew that Josephine was on h« 
feet now, that she was struggling to fr 
her hands, but it was only in a swift 
glance that he saw this. In the sam 
breath he had dropped his pistol and 
was at Lang’s throat. They went dow: 
together. Even Thoreau, a giant in siz 
and strength, would not have been 
match for him now. Every animal pas 
sion in him was roused to its worst. 

Lang’s jaws shot apart, his eyes pr 
truded, his tongue came out—the breat! 
rattled in his throat. Then for a moment 
Philip’s death-grip relaxed. He _ bent 
down until his lips were close to th 
death-filled face of his victim. 
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“The truth, Lang, or I'll kill you!” 
he whispered hoarsely. 

And then he asked the question—and 
as he asked it Josephine freed her hands. 
She tore the cloth from her mouth, but 
before she could rush forward, through 
Lang’s mottling lips had come the 
choking words: 

“Tt was Miriam’s.’ 

Again Philip’s fingers sank in their 
death-grip in Lang’s throat. Twenty 
seconds more and he would have ful- 
filled his pact with Jean. A scream from 
Josephine turned his eyes for an_ in- 
stant from his victim. Out of that same 
cover of balsam three men were rushing 
upon him. A glance told him they were 
not of the forest people. He had time 
to gain his feet before they were upon 
him. 

It was a fight for life now, and his 
one hope lay in the fact that his as- 
sailants, escaping from the Nest, did 
not want to betray themselves by using 
firearms. The first man at him he struck 
a terrific blow that sent him reeling. 
A second caught his arm hefore he 
could recover himself—and then it was 
the hopeless struggle of one against 
three. 

Josephine stood free. She had seen 
Philip drop his pistol, and she sprang 
to the spot where it had fallen. It was 
buried under the snow. The four men 
were on the ground now, Philip under. 
She heard a gasping sound—and then, 
far away, something else: a sound that 
thrilled her, that sent her voice back 
through the forest in cry after cry. 

What she heard was the wailing cry 
of the dog pack, her pack, following 
over the trail which her abductors had 
made in their flight from Adare House! 
A few steps away she saw a heavy stick 
in the snow. Fiercely she tore it loose, 
ran back to the men, and began striking 
blindly at those who were choking the 
life from Philip. 

Lang had risen to his knees, clutching 
his throat, and now staggered toward 
her. She struck at him, and he caught 
the club. The dogs heard her cries now. 
Half a mile back in the forest they were 
coming in a gray, fierce horde. Only 
Josephine knew, as she struggled with 
Lang. Under his assailants, Philip’s 
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strength was leaving him. Iron fingers 
gripped at his throat. A flood of fire 
seemed bursting his head. Josephine’s 
cries were drifting farther and farther 
away, and his face was as Lang’s face 
had been a few moments before. 

Nearer and nearer swept the pack, 
covering that last half mile with the 
speed of the wind, the huge yellow form 
of Hero leading the others by a body’s 
length. They made no sound now. 

When they shot out of the forest into 
the little opening they had come so 
silently that even Lang did not sce 
them. In another moment they were 
upon him. Josephine staggered back, her 
eves big and wild with horror. She saw 
him go down, and then his shrieks rang 
out like a madman’s. The others were 
on their feet, and not until she saw 
Philip lying still and white on the snow 
did the power of speech return to her 
lips. She sprang toward the dogs. 

“Kill! Kill! Kill!” she cried. “Hero 
—Kill! Nipa Hao, boys! Beaver—Wolf 
—Hero—Captain—K il/—ill—Rill !” 

As her own voice rang out, Lang’s 
screams ceased, and then she saw Philip 
dragging himself to his knees. At her 
calls there came a sudden surge in the 
pack, and those who could not get at 
Lang leaped upon the remaining three. 
With a cry Josephine fell upon her 
knees beside Philip, clasping his head in 
her arms, holding him in the protection 
of her own breast as they looked upon 
the terrible scene. 

For a moment more she looked, and 
then she dropped her face on Philip’s 
shoulder with a ghastly cry. Still partly 
dazed, Philip stared. Screams such as he 
had never heard before came from the 
lips of the dying men. From screams 
they turned to moaning cries, and then 
to a horrible silence broken only by the 
snarling grind of the maddened dogs. 

Strength returned to Philip quickly. 
He felt Josephine limp and lifeless in 
his arms, and with an effort he staggered 
to his feet, half carrying her. A few 
yards away was the small tepee in which 
Lang had kept her. He partly carried, 
partly dragged her to this, and then he 
returned to the dogs. 

Vainly he called upon them to leave 
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their victims. He was seeking for a club 
when through the balsam thicket burst 
John Adare and Father George at the 
head of a dozen men. In response to 
Adare’s roaring voice the pack slunk off. 
The beaten snow was crimson. Even 
Adare, as he faced Philip, could find no 
words in his horror. Philip pointed to 
the tepee. 

“Josephine — is there — safe,” he 
gasped. 

As Adare rushed into the tepee. Philip 
swayed up to Father George. 

“T am dizzy—faint,” he said. “Help 
me—” 

He went to Lang and dropped upon 
his knees beside him. ‘The man was un- 
recognizable. His head was almost gone. 
Philip thrust a hand inside his fang-torn 
coat—and pulled out a long envelope. It 
was addressed to the Master of Adare. 
He staggered to his feet, and went to 
Thoreau. In his pocket he found the sec- 
ond envelope. Father George was close 
beside him as he thrust the two in his 
own pocket. He turned to the forest 
men, who stood like figures turned to 
stone, gazing upon the scene of the 
tragedy. 

“Carry them—out there,” said Philip, 
pointing into the forest. “And then— 
cover the blood with fresh snow.” 

He still clung to Father George’s arm 
as he staggered toward a near-by birch. 

“T feel weak—dizzy,” he repeated 
again. ““Help me—pull off some bark.” 

A strange, inquiring look filled the 
Missioner’s face as he tore down a hand- 
ful of bark, and at Philip’s request 
lighted a match. In an instant the bark 
was a mass of flame. Into the fire Philip 








put the letters. 

“It is best—to burn their letters,’”’ he 
said. Beyond this he gave no explana- 
tion. And Eather George asked no ques- 
tions. 

They followed Adare into the tepee. 
Josephine was sobbing in her father’s 
arms. John Adare’s face was that of a 
man who had risen out of black despair 
into day. 


“Thank God, she has not been 
harmed,” he said. 

Philip knelt beside them, and John 
Adare gave Josephine into his arms. He 
held her close to his breast, whispering 
only her name—and her arms crept up 
about him. Adare rose and stood beside 
Father George. 

“I will go back and attend to the 
wounded, Philip,” he said. “Jean is one 
of those hurt. It isn’t fatal.” 

He went out. Father George was 
about to follow when Philip motioned 
him back. 

“Will you wait outside for a few min- 
utes?” he asked in a-low voice. “We 
shall need you—alone—Josephine and 
Ay 

And now, when they were gone, he 
raised Josephine’s face, and said: 

“They are all gone, Josephine—Lang, 
Thoreau, and the letters. Lang and 
Thoreau are dead; and I have burned 
the letters. Jean was shot. He thought he 
was dying, and he told me the truth that 
I might better protect you. Sweetheart, 
there is nothing more for me to know. 
The fight is done. And Father George is 
waiting—out there—to make us man 
and wife. No one will ever know but 
ourselves—and Jean. I will tell Father 
George that it has been your desire to 
have a second marriage ceremony per- 
formed by him; that we want our mar- 
riage to be consecrated by a minister of 
the forests. Are you ready, dear? Shall 
I call him in?” 

For a full minute she gazed steadily 
into his eyes, and Philip did not break 
the wonderful silence. And then, with a 
deep sigh, her head drooped to his 
breast. After a moment he heard her 
whisper : 

“You may call him in, Philip. I guess 
—lI’ve got to be—your wife.” 

And as the logs of the Devil’s Nest 
sent up a pall of smoke that rose to the 
skies, Metoosin crouched shiveringly far 
back in the gloom of the Pit, wondering 
if the dogs he had loosed had come to 
the end of the trail. 
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Dark Lantern 
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INSPIRATION OF 


A WOMAN’S LOVE PENE- 
TRATES A BLIND CONCEIT 


By Andrew Soutar 


CHAPTER I 


|O-DAY, 


i I think of her as a 
| T | dark lantern—the light which 
—*—!| I could not see because of my 
blind conceit and vanity, shining 
brightly through a derk lantern! 

Poor simile—poorer brain that con- 
ceives it! I wonder how he would have 
described her, he who was so much 
cleverer than I, he in whose blood 
genius throbbed so unmistakably. Only 
let me close my eyes, and I can see 
him sitting at the richly-ornamented 
writing-desk,—another concession to 
the conceit that killed me,—the smoked 
glasses hiding his wondrous eyes, that 
glowed like jewels, and were as sight- 
less. I wonder how would he have 
phrased it? 

When you shall have read this story, 
you may murmur: “Is it credible that 
a man should so boldly set forth the 
story of his life, concealing nothing, 
and making of himself a thing to be 
despised ?” 

But I have not really told you the 
whole story, for even his pen, gifted 
as it is, could not give you any ade- 
quate idea of what I have suffered 
mentally in the silence of the night, in 
the light of the open day. Through 
vanity and conceit I sacrificed the love 
of the woman who had toiled with me 
in the days when it was always rain- 
ing. Through the same cause, I wrecked 
my own happiness—if ever happiness 
were mine, which I doubt, for no man 
who is conceited can be really happy; 
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he lives in a mirrored world, and the 
reflections of himself are all bent and 
distorted. ‘ 


NCE, I wrote a play. It was said 

to be a great play, with so much 
promise in it that I was hailed as the 
discovery of the decade. Isn't it iron- 
ical that my nearest approach to happi- 
ness in these days comes from the last 
flicker of conceit within me? 

When I was eighteen years old, my 
parents were considered well-to-do, 
and there was every prospect of my 
being given such a start in life that 
only something phenomenal could pre- 
vent my achieving what my poor father 
used to term “big things.” Before I 
was twenty, I had lost both parents, 
and their deaths occurred six months 
after my poor father lost his last 
cent. 

I drifted into the scholastic profes- 
sion. (1 should love to call it a trade, 
only I might be accused of ultra-bit- 
terness.) 1 became the master of a 
village school, and my salary was less 
than five hundred dollars a year, much 
less. I was the slave, not the servant, 
of an education committee which com- 
prised a vicar, a publican, a rate-col- 
lector and a retired—but not reformed 
—money-lender. 

I worked hard from morning til! 
night, and if I had ambitions, | hadn't 
the intelligence nor the talent to fight 
upward towards their realization. In 
that village, people began to say of me 
that I was a disappointed man. To show 
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them that I was not, or, rather, to defy 
them, | ventured to marry the school- 
mistress. 

] remember that some one in that vil- 
lage said to me: “You'll never make 
much money out of ‘twice two’s.’ You 
ought to marry some one with money.” 
Such was my perverseness that | mar- 
ried, as I say, a school-mistress. 


|.LIEEN was a woman of my own age, 

but my antithesis in temperament. 
A silent woman at all times, with never 
a word to utter that would lead one 
to suspect that in her flights of fancy 
she had ever risen higher than a cot- 
tage in the country and a full larder. 
You say I am cynical; well, it is be- 
cause | have dropped the mantle of 
the hypocrite. And as she was the vic- 
tim of my cynicism all the years | lived 
with her, it would be the deepest 
hypocrisy, now, to pay false tribute 
to her as | knew her then. The man 
who had told me that | ought to have 
married somebody with money was 
bold enough to say, after my marriage, 
that | had been unjust to myself. He 
was wrong. It was she who suffered 
the injustice. I never gave her the love 
that a woman has a right to expect 
from her husband. | don’t think | ever 
said a word to her that was likely to 
lift her away from the dull routine of 
the school. 

We resided in the school-house, as 
that was thrown in with the princely 
salary they paid me. From the very 
beginning, | was a morose, disappointed 
man. It seemed to me that the world 
had no more use for me than the cram- 
ming of village idiots, who, by their 
stupidity, sometimes drove me to the 
limits of human endurance. God knows, 
| have left the school-house of an 
afternoon with every sinew in my body 
loose and flaccid—with the perspira- 
tion of utter exhaustion lying thick 
upon my face; and I have looked with 
envy on the laborers in the fields by 
the side of the road, and asked God 
why He had not given me the chance 
te earn my living as they earned 
theirs. 

Of course, Ellen gave up her posi- 
tion as school-mistress when she be- 


came my wife. On those afternoons 
when I came in, weary in body and 
soul, she would look at me with pity in 
her eyes, and nervousness making 
wrinkles of her face, as though she 
understood, but was afraid to venture 
a word of sympathy. | think she sus- 
pected, and feared, the angry fires 
within me, fires that were making of 
me a really dangerous person to live 
with. 

but Ellen had many qualities for 
which | should have been grateful. | 
can see that, now. One of the greatest 
of those qualities was self-restraint. 
Sometimes, when passion refused fur- 
ther to be repressed, and when my lips 
gave utterance to violent vituperation 
—not against her, but against the 
world that had condemned me to the 
narrow sphere in which | lived—she 
would stand back, as it were, efface 
herself, glide out of my vision; and 
when again she came near me, there 
was some little gift which in her sim- 
ple way she believed would mollify me, 
a flower, maybe, or a cutting from 
the newspaper which she believed 
would interest me. And once—! re: 
member it so well—she slipped into 
my hand a volume of Henrik Ibsen’s 
works. 

On that occasion, | was more unbear- 
able than usual, and as | glanced at the 
book, and thought of the giver and the 
smallness of her outlook, I was seized 
with uncontrollable irony. If it had 
been a book on arithmetic, a ready 
reckoner, even a garden annual, | might 
have seen the gift; but Ibsen, with his 
views on such cases as mine! | flung 
the book away, and said to her: “Ellen, 
you must find some better use for the 
little money I give you. There are bills 
to be met, and if I don't earn the 
money to pay them, who'll pay them 
for me?” 

All that she said was: “I’m sorry, 
John. I thought you'd like it.” 

“Have you read the book?” I asked 
still inclined to torture her with 
irony. 

“Why, no,” she answered. “Is it 
very good?” 

“Read it.” I said, pointing to the 
corner of the room where I had flung 
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and ] went upstairs to the room 


it; 


which she had set aside as mine. 
A week later, Ellen came to me and 


said: “John, 1 wonder if you'd be 
very much annoyed, of an evening, if 
I had a few scholars here?” 

[ said, impatiently, “Out with it, 
Ellen. | want to get to my room.” 

“Two or three of the parents in the 
village have asked me if I could help 
them to keep their children indoors of 
a winter's night by holding evening 
classes. To tell you the truth, john, I 
love teaching, and I do miss the 
school.” 

“Your ideals were always lofty, [l- 
len,” I said, cynically. “You may do 
what you please. At all events, it'll keep 
you from worrying me when I wish 
to read.” 

Six scholars commenced the class, 
and at the end of a month there were 
ten. I bore with it very patiently, al- 
though their miserable chanting of les- 
sons reached to my little sanctuary up- 
stairs, and drove me frantic. 

She seldom came into my room, 
seeming to regard it as a secret place. 
I know that she had great respect for 
what I called my views on life. If she 
hadn’t been so docile, so submissive, 
so,—I had nearly said idolatrous,—EI- 
len might have been the making of me. 
Sut her very simplicity, and her big 
eyes opened wide in wonder at my 
feeblest utterance only depreciated her 
in my eyes. I began to say, “Iler sub- 
serviency is only meet and right. She 
knows that in effect I gave up my 
whole life and its ideals when | mar- 
ried her. She knows that I tied a mill- 
stone around my neck.” 


WAS ambitious. No one could deny 

me that. But I lacked practicalness. 
There were moments when something 
like an original thought came into my 
mind, and I gave expression to it; but 
| never had the faculty for putting it 
to any better use than increasing F1- 
len’s idolatry. 

One night, I remember, when I had 
said something to her—something said 
in criticism of a political manceuver,— 
she clapped her hands, her poor, red, 
ink-stained hands, and cried: “John, 
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that’s clever! Why don't you write it 
down?” 

*“Down—in what?” I asked, ready, 
as always, to bite at her head. 

“It’s so clever,” she persisted, “the 
idea. Wouldn’t it make a play?” 

I pitied her in that moment, and yet 
I was ready to hurt her, not because 
I didn’t love her, but because I loved 
myself too much. I loved the conceit 
that made me think myself so much 
cleverer than she. 

“What plays have you ever seen or 
read?” I asked. “You talk so wildly.” 

She replied that she had seen only 
one play in all her life, and she men- 
tioned the title of a melodrama. An 
idea rushed through my mind as she 
stood there, the red fingers of one 
hand plucking at the red fingers of the 
other. She was always so penitent after 
arousing my cynicism. 

“Ves,” I said, “I will write it down. 
Perhaps, after all, God has a place for 
me outside this detestable village.” 

I went to my room, and I began to 
write. The scholars came in for their 
evening lesson, and when their sing- 
song voices broke into my studies, | 
flung the pen down in a rage, saying: 
“That’s how she helps me! ‘Why don't 
I write it down?’ she says. What en- 
couragement have | to write down any- 
thing?” 


UT I wrote one act of a play be 

fore | went to bed that night. To 
my ears, when | read it aloud, it was 
perfect. I felt that if on the morrow | 
could say to the education committee, 
‘““You may get another school-master,” 
I might sit down in my room and finish 
that play in a day. There came the 
temptation to call in Ellen, so that _! 
might have her appreciation of my 
genius. That, at least, would be some 
thing. But even as I opened the door, 
I heard her thin, emotionless voice giv- 
ing dictation to those confounded vil 
lage idiots. 

I went back to my manuscript, and 
folded it up reverentially. How could 
she appreciate it? Why, it would be an 
insult to my own intelligence to allow 
her to look at it. I placed the manu 
script in a drawer, and said nothing to 
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her about it. I know, now, that Ellen 
read every line that | had written. | 
know, now, that she prayed God that 
success would wait upon this endeavor 
of mine. 

But more than a day was required 
to finish that play. When | came to 
polish and repolish it, new ideas crept 
in, and nearly twelve months passed 
before it was ready for submission to 
those who were to decide my fate as a 
playwright. 

And, meanwhile, Ellen became a 
mother. So highly developed was my 
conceit, so feverish my anxiety to 
achieve that on which | set my heart, 
that the arrival of the boy was irk- 
some to me. I had no thoughts for the 
beauty of parenthood. You who are 
reading may doubt that a man could 
be so utterly callous; but if you reflect 
on my circumstances then, the hideous, 
narrow environment, the chains of 
slavery that held me to my masters, the 
vicar, the publican, and the other mem- 
bers of the woeful tribe, and try to 
imagine what the success of a play 
would mean to me, perhaps you will 
modify your opinions. I began to live 
for that play, and so selfish was | that 
Illen must not read it, nor even know 
of its existence. (I have hinted that, 
unknown to me, she did read it.) 

Night after night I devoted myself 
to perfecting the play, and Ellen went 
on with her evening classes, dragging 
with pitiable slowness through arith- 
metic tables and dictation, the while 
she nursed her child. The play was 
sent to an agency, and no sooner was 
it out of my hands than | set to work 
on another. 


T TIE end of a month, I had a note 

from the agents, asking me_ to 
go up to town to see them. It was a 
letter of no more than four lines, and 
while it hinted at nothing, I knew that 
at last I had reached the end of the 
long, thorny road. I was filled with a 
joy so precious that I dared allow none 
to share it, not even Ellen. By 


humbling myself to the little band of 
slavers, | obtained leave of absence for 
one day, and went up to town, making 
some plausible excuse to Ellen. When 
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| reached the agency, I sent in my 
name, written on the back of an old 
envelope. I was invited in. The first 
words the manager said to me, as he 
gripped my hand, were these: 

“it’s a winner! You'll need to do no 
more school-teaching.” 

I signed a contract by which the j 
agency was bound to get a big slice 
of the profits if the play were a suc- 
cess. but there were others in the brain 
from which that one had come. Enough 
for me that I was to get a hearing. | 
went back to the village with a copy 
of the contract in my pocket. Now was 
the time to receive homage! | expanded 
with greatness. If 1 had met one of the 
slavers in the village street, | should 
have walked up to him and slapped his 
face with the contract. a 

She was nursing the boy on her knee, 
and she hastened to give me a welcome 
as I entered. I placed the contract in 
her hands, and said: “Read it! Do you 
understand it?” 

She read it through, very slowly, and 
to my utter astonishment, she looked 
up and said: 

“Do you think the agents ought to 
have twenty-five per cent?” 

I picked up the contract, and affected 
some interest in the antics of the child 
And while I snapped my fingers, osten 
sibly to amuse the child, I said to her 
“Ellen, if you had married a stone 
mason, the probability is that you'd 
have been happier.” 

Instantly her eyes flooded with tears 
and she came to where I was sitting 
and knelt down. 

“John,” she said, brokenly, ‘don’ 
think that I’m not proud. I’m so prou 
of you that I hardly know what to sa 
But I knew you'd do something big 
one day.” 
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I1E play was produced, and, as 
told you in the beginning, I was 
hailed as a genius. It was a great pla) 
It throbbed with emotion from the ri 
ing to the fall of the curtain. What if 
it did reflect the interior of that schoo! 
house in which I had suffered so muc! 
searing of the soul? 
I wrote another play. It was pro 
duced six months after the first on 
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And again the critics were fulsome in 
their laudation. The terms of the first 
contract had not allowed me to gain 
much of the profits of the play, the 
major portion going to the agency ; but 
when a “made” man has the handling 
of his own play, he is in a position to 
dictate terms—and | did. Out of this 
second play, “The Forest of Tears,” I 
made eight thousand dollars in three 
months, while royalties for the first 
one, “Tanglewood,” averaged another 
two thousand. How inflated I was! I 
tried to persuade myself that this turn 
of fortune was only to be expected. It 
had been coming for a long while, but 
it was bound to come. | was courted 
by the art world, petted and coaxed 
by rival agencies, all eager to have the 
handling of the famous John Borrow- 
field’s work. 

Exactly as I had divined, Ellen 
couldn't rise to my altered circum- 
stances. She was still—lllen—a school- 
mistress by profession. Oh, she laughed 
and cried and clapped her red hands as 
the praise came flowing in, but when | 
made arrangements for taking a house 
in town, she dashed my good inten- 
tions to the ground. I meant to do all 
I could for her in the way of helping 
her to assimilate the new life on which 
she was about to enter; but either she 
did not believe that I was destined to 
go on from success to success, or the 
hardness of the early days had crept 
into her bones and blood. She resented 
my taking a house in town because of 
the expense; there was the boy to 
think of. 

“Why not wait a little while, John?” 
she kept repeating. “Wait until you 
have made, say, twenty thousand, so 
that vou may put it aside, knowing that 
if anything happened to you, the boy 
will be all right—" 

“And you, I suppose?” | observed 
cuttingly. 

“T wasn’t thinking of myself,’ she 
answered, “for I would be happy to 
live all my life in this school-house, 
if only you were there.” 

“Exactly,” I said, sneeringly; “you 
will never be able to rise above the level 
of a commonplace blackboard and a 
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E WENT to London and took a 

house at a rental that would have 
made the villagers at home weep, if 
they had known of it. And I resumed 
my work as a playwright. [llen was 
allowed more privilege during the writ- 
ing of the third play. She read the 
manuscript, and I used to sit back in 
my chair and listen condescendingly to 
her comments thereon. They were sim- 
ple, but sometimes in accordance with 
my views, and once or twice | actually 
altered a line because of her recom- 
tnendation. 

But we were not happy—at least, | 
was not. She would never go with me 
to the various gatherings to which | 
was invited, and when she confessed to 
me that it was because she felt so small, 
| began to pity myself. 

On several occasions when | took 
friends home with me, I was con 
strained to apologize for her simpk 
manners. When they insisted on drag 
ging her into the conversation, it was 
a thousand to one that she would make 
some faur pas to bring a blush of 
shame to my cheeks. And in their pres 
ence she would apologize to me. 
didn’t mean to say that, John,” or 
“Have I said anything very dreadful, 
John?” They were trivial mistakes that 
she made, but my conceit and vanit 
accentuated them. One night, in hei 
room, and after she had told a compan 
of guests how I used to sweat an 
labor in the village school, I turned o: 
her with words the memory of whic 
burns me to-day. 

And then came the crisis of my lif 
The child was nearly two years of ag 
at the time. God forgive me! [| ha 
taken so little notice of him that h 
age meant nothing to me. There can 
into my life a woman who depended o 
her pen for a living. She was intr 
duced to me by the manager of t! 
agency that handled my plays. Ile sai 
to me, on introducing her, “if yo 
should need a good collaborator one « 
these days, you will find Miss Jenn 
Wilde an admirable one.” 

I found her to be a woman of co! 
siderable literary gifts, but what w: 
more important to me was her syn 
pathy with my ambitions. We m« 
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often. She showed me heights of which 
| had not thought, and so uplifted me 
that the day came when | felt that 
without her all the striving would be in 
vain. That which I had achieved was 
nothing to what I meant to achieve. 
Genius was drumming on my brain. It 
would not let me rest. “Higher things 


higher things!” it was always repeat- 


ing. And when I went back to my 
house, it was as though Fame shook its 
head sadly, and gave me up as 
hopeless. 


EI.L. in love with this Jennie Wilde. 

I was bound to do so, for she and | 
had so many things in common. To me, 
it seemed that she subordinated all her 
own ambitions in order to strengthen 
mine. I began to think of her day and 
night. She was a very beautiful woman, 
but it wasn't only her looks that ap- 
pealed to me. When she was away 
from me, | hungered for her voice. 
Often, of an evening, when I sat down 
at the desk and made ready to start on 
a new piece of work, I became so cog- 
nizant of her presence that the pen 
dropped from my fingers. The inspira- 
tion was not there. Somehow I couldn't 
write. 

What happened? By some means or 
other, Ellen came to learn of what was 
going on; and if I had expected her to 
take this new turn in my nature with 
‘the old calm resignation, I was mis- 
taken. I shall never forget that night 
when she found Jennie’s letter in my 
pocket—when she demanded to know 
what was taking place in my heart. In 
the place of the quiet, unambitious, 
docile country school-mistress there 
arose a woman whose face was dis- 
torted by jealous rage. She reminded 
me of what [ had been, of the struggles 
through which I had passed, she at 
my side; she taunted me with being 
conceited and selfish and thoughtless; 
she laughed ironically at the work I 
had achieved, even as T had laughed at 
her criticism of it in the days gone by; 
she called me a poor, blind fool “for 
listening to the flattery of those who 
wouldn't have knitted me a pair of 
socks in charity, when I was a 
struggling school-master.” She re- 
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proached me for having shown so lit- 
tle concern about the child. And [| lis- 
tened patiently until she sat down, ex- 
hausted by her flow of invective and 
abuse. 

I should have found it in my heart 
to pity her, then, but the innate con- 
ceit that had blinded me to her virtues, 
thus far, surged up and whispered that 
| was the martyr. Pity! No. I might 
still have been a school-master—a slave 
in the village—had I given way to 
pity a year or two before, and allowed 
myself to fling away ambition. 

There were greater things to be 
done—greater than any that had been 
attempted. If there was any pricking of 
conscience as I gazed at her in the 
silence following her outburst, I 
calmed it by telling myself that Art had 
claims upon me. | owed something to 
the world; I must give that something, 
even though the giving should lead her, 
Ellen, to suffer. . . 

You shall not be harrowed by a close 
recital of what happened in the next 
few months. For Art’s sake, I sacrificed 
wife and son. “I am a child of nature,” 
I cried to my soul; “the genius that 
enfolds me can recognize no conven- 
tion.” 

And the law freed Ellen from the 
insanity of genius, insanity affected by 
my conceit. I afforded her every op- 
portunity of freeing herself, and when 
it was all over I made arrangements 
with my solicitors to settle upon her and 
the child what | considered a handsome 
allowance. 








II 


SOMETHING THAT WAS LOST 


REE! And yet I had no sense of 

freedom. I had been freed in order 
that the world of Art might benefit, 
and yet, in the very first hour of my 
freedom I realized, fully, what it is to 
be a slave. I knew that I had lost some 
thing which I should never find again, 
but I couldn’t define it. 

At the time when I severed the bonds 
that held me to her, three of my plays 
were drawing the people to the the- 
aters, and newspapers and periodicals 
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seemed never to go to press without an 
anecdote about “the great John Bor- 
rowfield.”’ 

“The one thing you must avoid,” the 
manager of the agency said, “is depres- 
sion. Let nothing that has happened 
harp on your nerves. Remember that 
now you belong to the public, and 
the public expects so much of its 
favorites.” 

| was lolling against the mantel-shelf 
of his private office at the time, and 
with a curl of the lip, I made reply: 

“What has been done is nothing to 
that which shall follow. There are 
scores of plays in this head; only peace 
and rest and change of atmosphere is 
needed.” 

“Borrowfield,” he said, coaxingly, 
“you can’t deceive me. You are worry- 
ing unconsciously, but if it is any com- 
fort I may tell you that the world is 
on your side. Art cannot remain fet- 
tered. . . . ‘The Forest of Tears’ 
is being put on in New York a month 
hence; I have arranged everything. 
Why not go over and superintend the 
rehearsals? You will come back as 
fresh as spring flowers.” 

I went to America, and the night be- 
fore I sailed, Jennie Wilde lifted me 
nearer the heights than I had ever been 
before. It was the memory of her voice 
that I carried away with me. 


H{RIEE months later, I was back in 

England, deeply depressed because 
of my first failure. The American 
critics had tried to be kind to “The 
Forest of Tears,” but they ventured 
the opinion that if the author had al- 
lowed the American producers to have 
their way, if he had not insisted on 
certain changes from the setting that 
had made the play in England, he 
would have succeeded in capturing an- 
other public. 

But I had been revenged. So I told 
my conceited self. On the fall of the 
curtain that first night in New York, 
and amid the calls for “author,” I 
strolled on the stage, snapped my 
fingers at the audience and told them 
that their disapproval of Art was not 
unexpected; some day, they might be 
able to rise to it. 


The English public didn’t applaud 
that speech of mine. I was advised not 
to be childish, and to keep away from 
the theatre on a premiére if I was un- 
able to keep my temper. Dutton, the 
manager of the agency, tried to mollify 
me. 

“Never mind what the papers say,” 
he urged. “Get to work on another 
play, and the public will kick them- 
selves for their rudeness.” 

“Damn the public!” I retorted. “I 
shall write another play, but it will be 
to chastise them.” 

“My dear boy,” he said warningly, 
“be careful what you do. Don’t attempt 
to preach from the stage—they wont 
stand that. Give them another thing 
like ‘Tanglewood.’ ” 

“They shall have what I choose to 
give them,” I said. “Thus far, I have 
pandered to their tastes; now, they 
shall submit to mine.” 


WAS only an hour after leaving 

the offices of the agency that | 
learned of Jennie’s death. She had died 
under an anesthetic while undergoing 
an operation! It was my solicitor who 
conveyed the news to me. [ had called 
on him to inquire if my generous al- 
lowance to Ellen was appreciated. He 
told me something, which I didn’t hear 
distinctly, so distorted were my 
thoughts—something about Ellen’s hav- 
ing retired into the country. I know 
that I stumbled out of his office like 
one who has received a hard blow on 
the base of the skull. I went to my 
hotel, gave instructions for my things 
to be packed at once, wrote a letter to 
Dutton saying that I was going abroad 
for an indefinite period, and sailed for 
the Far East. 

In the following year, 1 found my- 
self in Florida, where, amid the orange 
groves, I set to work upon a new play. 
The royalties for my first successes 
were amazingly large, and there was 
no reason why [| shouldn’t give a couple 
of years to the writing of this—this 
that was to be the masterpiece, the an- 
swer to those critics who had dared to 
insult me because of the failure of 
“The Forest of Tears” in New York. 

Two years of hard work saw the 
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play finished. Dutton, who corre- 
sponded with me by every mail, ar- 
ranged for simultaneous production in 
London and New York. I remained in 
the orange groves and awaited the 
verdict. 

New York laughed its sides sore at 
“the joke,” as they called it. And it was 
a tragedy! London frowned, and the 
piece was withdrawn at the end of a 
week. Those who had put it on lost 
five thousand, and didn’t forget to tell 
me of it. Dutton cabled: 


Take long rest. Don't preach. 
I cabled back: 
Am instructing new agents to handle 
my work, 
Slave 
was 


WO more years, and “The 

Traders,” a domestic drama, 
finished. The public yawned—asked 
why John Borrowfield refused to re- 
turn to the pastoral order of play that 
had brought him out of obscurity. An 
American critic wrote: “There are 
tragedies and tragedies, but the greatest 
is that of genius turned to unspeakable 
folly.” 

1 had changed my agents; the new 
firm went bankrupt within six months, 
and I had to hurry home to rescue my 
royalties. Then back again to Florida, 
where, with wisdom and prescience for 
which I cannot now account, I spec- 
ulated in sugar—and won, handsome- 
ly. I gave up play-writing, and a few 
more years went by. Comparatively 
wealthy, I began to take an interest in 
various charitable institutions, hoping, 
such was my cupidity, that the public 
would take a fresh interest in me. 

One of the institutions that made 
great appeal was a_ school for the 
blind. And I'll tell you why. Through 
overwork, my own sight had been im- 
paired, and the horror of blindness 
possessed me. I was still in Florida 
when I received a letter from the sec- 
retary of the Blind School, asking me 
if I would “take up” a youth in the 
institution who had shown great apti- 
tude for literary work, although he had 
been sightless from his sixth year. The 
boy, he added, was an admirable typist. 
and as I dictated all my work, the 
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blindness would not be much of a draw- 
back. 

“The boy appears to have a natural 
gift for the drama,” the secretary 
wrote, “and if you could give him a 
chance, I feel that you would be repaid 
in the end. We who have our sight 
cannot imagine what it means to be 
deprived of it, and it may be that the 
mind of this boy behind the light will 
prove an absorbing study.” 


SENT for the boy. He crossed the 

Atlantic in the care of the captain of 
the ship, and before he had been in my 
house an hour, I was cognizant of a 
new atmosphere that permeated the 
place. He was only a boy, but the 
smoked glasses that he wore, combined 
with the heavy, drooping eyebrows, 
gave him false years. Moreover, he 
spoke in a voice that was not only mu- 
sical, but pregnant with understanding. 
[ said to him (the old conceit refused to 
be subjugated ) : 

“Of course, you have heard of me? 
My name is John Borrowfield, the play- 
wright. I have written very little dur- 
ing the last ten years or so.” 

“f have read your plays, sir,” he 
replied, showing no inclination towards 
fulsome flattery. 

“You enjoyed them?” I asked, 
watching the thin, esthetic face for 
sign of appreciation. 

“My mother read them to me,” he 
said. “I did enjoy them, especially 
‘Tanglewood.’ ” 

“Ah!” said I, “if only you could see 
them acted!” 

He shook his head slowly from side 
to side. 

“To hear a play read aloud,” he said, 
respectfully. “gives one a fine idea of 
what was in the mind of the author 
when he wrote it. One can select one’s 
own setting, by a little exercising of 
the imagination.” 

He told me that his name was 
Michael Johns, that he lost his sight 
through an accident in the hay-field; 
he had no recollection of his father, 
but for his mother he had an affection 
that was as beautiful as it was simple. 

“You have ambitions?” I ques- 
tioned. 
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He smiled, and murmured: “Why, 
of course.” 

“Tell me of them,” | urged, “in order 
that | may help you, if possible, to real- 
ize them.” 

“I cannot define them—yet,” he said, 
modestly, “but my gratitude for that 
remark is not the less sincere.” 


N THE following day, we sat down 
to discuss the duties he was to enter 
upon. 

“Tlere is a typewriter,” 
ing his hand upon the machine. 
are familiar with its workings?” 

“Quite, sir.” He ran his long, delicate 
fingers over the keys, and a pink glow 
came to his cheeks—pride in the knowl- 
edge that although he was terribly 
handicapped, he still possessed facul- 
ties which placed him on a par with 
many others. He slipped a sheet of 
paper between the rollers. I dictated a 
hundred words. [lis beautifully-tapered 
fingers seemed to flit, magically, over 
the keys. When he handed the paper 
to me for inspection, I was amazed to 
find that he had not made a single 
typographical error. 

“We shall get on splendidly to- 
gether,” I said, encouragingly. And his 
reply to that startled me somewhat: 

“Then, you will write another play?” 
he said. 

I was silent for a moment. Then, 
“Yes,” I said, whereupon he sighed 
with satisfaction. 

“Tt will be grand to feel that I have 
helped you,” he said, and turned again 
to the machine. 


I said, plac- 
“You 


EFORE that boy came into the 

house, I had resolved never to 
write again for the stage, but after that 
brief conversation with him, I was 
overwhelmed by the desire to get back 
to work. The glory of praise, the praise 
of the critics, the homage of the public. 
came again to drum on my ears, to 
warm my chilled blood, to stir the heart 
to deep emotions. That night, I sat 
down to make another start, but al- 
though the desire was there, the talent 
that had once oozed from my very 
finger-tips seemed sluggish, dead. I al- 
lowed a month to pass without attempt- 
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ing again to put pen to paper. Mean- 
while, Michael amused himself by 
writing whatever came into his head. 
I fancy that he had a kind of reverence 
for me—I pray you believe that the re- 
mark is not born of conceit—for he 
would hang on my words as though his 
life depended on his correctly inter- 
preting them. That he was immensely 
grateful for the interest | had taken 
in him was obvious from the first. He 
had read of such cases, he told me, but 
he had piaced them in the category of 
fairy tales. 

And still the great idea for the play 
refused to come. I began to torture 
myself. Had every vestige of genius 
deserted me? 

One afternoon, and when despair 
was creeping into my bones, [ went 
into the study to speak to Michael on 
some minor subject. He had passed into 
the garden; I saw him reclining at full 
length among the flowers, his hands 
clasped behind his head. 1 was about 
to call to him, when my eyes fell on a 
pile of manuscript—his—near the type- 
writer. I picked it up and commenced 
to read, idly. And then the blood rushed 
to my head! The boy was writing a 
play; he had completed one act, and 
described the setting of the second. It 
was wonderful! I do not exaggerate 
It moved me as I never had been 
moved. The phrasing was eloquent, the 
situations tense, the sense of the the- 
ater almost—almost supernatural. 
There in the first act, the main theme 
was delicately hinted at. I could 
the massed audience leaning forward, 
breathless; I could hear their gasps as 
the curtain fell on that first act. 
lis soft, hesitating steps sounded near 
me. 

“T thought I heard you, sir,” 
gently. 

I placed my hand on his shoulder 

“So you have been improving the 
shining hour, Michael,” I said, and he 
blushed in deep embarrassment. “! 
have been reading this—this little thing 
of yours.” 

“It is very humble, sir,” 
mured. 

“Not at all,” I said. “At least, it shows 
promise. Go on with it. Finish the play, 





see 


he said 


he mur- 
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and I will read it in the qmet of my 
room.” 

tle was delighted, and in his emotion- 
al way would have kissed my hand had 
I not drawn it quickly behind me. 

He finished the play. The promise 
was more than fulfilled. It wasn't 
genius—it was a Divine gift. 

And yet, I told him that with a few 
years of practice he might be able to 
write something good. 

| altered the title of the play and 
took it to my agents. It was produced: 
“Broken Clouds’—a new play by John 
Borrowfield !” 

The world of theater-goers was 
thrown into a fever of excitement. 
“John Borrowfield has risen from the 
ashes of his dead self. He has given us 
the play of a century!” “This is John 
Jorrowfield, the real John Borrow- 
field!” And the river of praise swelled 
and swelled, until I actually began to 
believe that I had written it. 


III 
THE BOY’S STORY 


l* OUR quiet little home in Florida, 
Michael worked on, ignorant of the 
fact that he had written a masterpiece 
and that a disappointed rogue had 
stolen the fruits of his brains. He be- 
came my “ghost.” He wrote two plays 
a year for three years, and every orie 
was stolen by me. And every one added 
to my fame and my utter shame. 

Believe me, I had some degree of 
conscience. It wasn’t money that I 
wanted, so I set aside the royalties for 
Michael Johns. Enough that I had 
gained the glory of having written the 
plays. 

Then came that evening when I was 
seated near him in the study while he 
worked on a period play. Of a sudden, 
I said: 

“You have a great gift. Michael. Has 
anvone else ever told you that?” 

“Only one,” he replied, and there was 
wistfulness in his voice. 

“Your mother ?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Tell me Was she an 


about her. 


actress? Did she write?” 
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“No, sir,” he said, very quietly, and 
as though his sightless eyes were try- 
ing hard to visualize something. “But 
when I was a child she used to talk to 
me about the drama and imagine 
things.” 

“She loved the drama ?” I suggested. 

“Yes and no,” he said. “At first, she 
was angry when she came on some of 
my writings. We were very poor, and 
my eyes had cost a great deal of money 
in specialists’ fees. She endeavored to 
have me taught basket-making, but 
when | tearfully protested, she dropped 
the subject. I used to read my little 
plays to her.” 

“And she advised you?” 

“No. Mother never spoke to me 
about the writing, but she helped in a 
different way. Sometimes, my poor 
mind couldn’t think intelligently—that 
was when she was out of the house. 
But the moment she entered it, even if 
I didn’t know that she had returned, the 
flow came again. And she would come 
to where I was seated at the table and 
pass her dear arm around my neck. The 
contact, that’s it, the contact was every- 
thing.” 


EK PAUSED, and passed his hand 
through his long hair. 

“And then, Michael,” | urged. for 
strange emotions were sweeping 
through me. 

“IT cannot explain further,” he said, 
“for I was never able to understand 
how one who had no knowledge of the 
theater, one who had never the time to 
read the works of masters, could impart 
the—electricity, as my mother did. 
Why, after I left home to go to the 
School for the Blind, and when I wished 
to write, I had only to. remember the 
warmth of her kisses, the way in which 
she would pass her dear fingers through 
my hair—like this!—and the thoughts 
came and would not be repressed. I had 
to go on writing, writing, writing.” 

Again, a long period of silence. 

“Your mother was very good to you,” 
I said. “You are very fond of her?” 

He turned his sightless eves in my 
direction. 

“My mother starved herself in order 
that I might go to the school and be 
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educated. That's why I pray _ for 
success.” 

“And she too is praying for your 
success 2" 


“Yes,” he said, simply. “And it will 


come. | know that it will. God means 
me to repay her for all the pain of the 


Past. 


~ “Pain, Michael 2” 


“QIIE never told me of it—she was 
too proud—but the eyes of the 
blind are in the ears. | knew when she 
was hungry, yet insisted that she 
couldn't touch a thing. I’ve heard her 
talking to a neighbor in the next room 
to mine—a neighbor who wasn't there 
heard the rattling of the cups and the 
pouring out of the tea, tea that wasn't 
there. And all because she wanted me 
to believe she had plenty.” 

“\ great mother, Michael!” 
whispered. 

“God's own idea of what a mother 
should be,” he whispered back. 

| leaned forward and rested a hand 
upon his outstretched arm. 

“Michael!” I said, stopping to force 
back the sob that rose in my throat, 
“how did you manage to live in those 
days?” 

“My mother had been a school-mis- 
tress,” he replied. “For three years be- 
fore I went away she conducted even- 
ing classes.” 

“And your 
screamed. 

“Johns.” he answered, starting back 
affrightedly. 

“Your real name?” I cried, shaking 
him by the shoulders. 

Johns,” he said again. 

| rushed from the room. I knew. I 
understood. Michael was my own son. 
] had wronged my own son, I had 


name?” I almost 


THE DARK LANTERN 


stolen from him the genius he had de- 
rived from his mother, the mother in 
whom genius throbbed, yet never gained 
expression. She was a lantern—oh! my 
aching head and heart—a dark lantern! 
The light was there, burning all the 
time, but hidden from the blind 

the blind husband! Her presence, her 
personality, | had not understood. Con- 
ceit had deadened an intellect that was 
already dull. Reflect, if you think it 
impossible. While with her I wrote the 
plays that gave me prominence in the 
eyes of the world. Away from her, fail- 
ure attended all my efforts. She was 
poor, Michael had said. I learned after- 
wards that she was too proud to accept 
the allowance which | in my arrogance 
was pleased to make her. 

HII sequel? You ask me the sequel ? 

\What would you? Could I go to 
that great woman and play again the 
hypocrite? Could I go whining to her 
side and beg forgiveness? She would 
forgive. Ah! Yes, I think she would. 
But if God had a lesson to teach when 
He brought that blind boy to my side, 
surely it was the lesson of humility! 
To-day I am humbled. I went out into 
the world and told the truth. In effect, 
I said: “look on me, John Lorrow- 
field, thief. I stole the brains of Michael 
Johns, the real author of the plays you 
believed were mine.” 

To-day, she is happy with her boy. 
He is great, but in his greatness he is 
beautiful to her. 

And I? Well, I am poor in this world’s 
goods, but I am going back to my pro- 
fession. I am going to take a position 
as a school-master, and I am going to 
fight on towards the sun—as I believe 
she would have me fight. Some day— 
perhaps, some day. . . 











